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Art.  I.  —  1.  Essays  on  some  unsettled  Questions  of  Political 
Economy.  By  JOHN  Stuart  Mill.  London:  1844. 

2.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their  Applications 
to  Social  Philosophy.  By  joHN  Stuart  Mill.  2  vols. 
London:  1848. 

TIT" RITINGS  by  the  same  author,'and  on  nearly  the  same  sub¬ 
jects,  could  not  well  be  considered  separately,  and  nothing 
of  Mr.  Mill’s  ought  to  pass  unreviewed.  We  include  therefore 
these  two  works  in  one  article,  though  each  of  them  w’ell  deserves 
a  distinct  notice. 

The  first  work  contains  five  essays,  *  On  National  Inter- 

*  change ;  ’  ‘  On  the  Influence  of  Consumption  upon  Production ;  ’ 

‘  On  the  words  Productive  and  Unproductive  ;  ’  ‘  On  Profits 
‘  and  Interest ;  ’  and  ‘  On  the  Definition  of  Political  Economy 

*  and  the  Method  of  Investigation  proper  to  it.’ 

The  first  four  relate  to  subjects  which  are  also  considered  in 
the  Principles,  and  treat  them  in  the  same  manner,  though  at 
rather  greater  length.  We  shall  consider  them  therefore,  as  far 
as  our  limits  allow  us  to  do  so,  when  we  reach  the  corresponding 
chapters  of  the  greater  treatise.  But  we  cannot  thus  deal  with 
the  fifth  essay,  —  that  on  the  definition  of  Political  Economy  and 
on  the  Method  of  Investigation  proper  to  it.  The  two  works 
which  we  arc  considering  contain  pcrhajis  no  other  portion  of 
equal  scientific  importance,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Treatise 
does  not  expressly  refer  to  it.  It  adopts  one  part  of  the  essay 
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and  disrcjjards  another,  but  does  not  state  the  grounds  of  its 
agreement  or  of  its  difference. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  an  accurate  conception  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  essay,  and  decided  opinions  as  to  its  conclusions, 
will  be  useful  both  to  the  student  and  to  the  professor  of  Po¬ 
litical  Economy,  we  shall  consider  them  at  some  length. 

Mr.  ilill  begins  by  repeating  some  of  the  ordinary  definitions 
of  Political  Economy  —  such  as  that  it  is  ‘  the  science  which 
‘  teaches  in  what  manner  a  nation  may  be  made  rich  ’  —  or  that 
‘  it  is  to  the  state  what  domestic  economy  is  to  the  family.’ 

To  these  definitions  he  objects  that  they  confound  the 
essentially  distinct,  though  closely  connected,  ideas  of  Science  and 
Art. 

‘  These  two  ideas,’  he  adds,  ‘differ  from  one  another  as  the  under¬ 
standing  differs  from  tlie  will,  or  as  the  indicative  mood  in  grammar 
differs  from  the  imperative.  The  one  deals  in  facts,  the  other  in 
precepts.  Science  is  a  collection  of  truths  ;  art,  a  body  of  rules,  or 
directions  for  conduct.  The  language  of  Science  is.  This  is,  or  This 
is  not ;  This  does,  or  does  not  happen.  The  language  of  Art  is.  Do 
this ;  Avoid  that.  Science  takes  cognizance  of  a  phenomenon,  and 
endeavours  to  discover  its  law  ;  art  proposes  to  itself  an  end,  and 
looks  out  for  means  to  effect  it. 

‘  Rules,  therefore,  for  making  a  nation  increase  in  wealth,  are  not 
a  science,  but  they  are  the  results  of  science.  Political  Economy 
does  not  of  itself  instruct  how  to  make  a  nation  rich ;  but  whoever 
would  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  means  of  making  a  nation  rich, 
must  first  be  a  political  economist.’* 

With  all  this  we  agree;  but  the  exposition  is,  we  think, 
defective  in  not  stating  the  grounds  for  treating  Political 
Economy  rather  as  a  science  than  as  an  art.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  allotting  to  it,  when  considered  as  an  art,  a  definite 
field.  It  might  be  defined  as  *  The  art  which  points  out  the 
‘  institutions  and  habits  most  conducive  to  the  production  and 
‘  accumulation  of  wealth ;  ’  or,  if  the  teacher  choose  to  take  a 
wider  view,  as  *  The  art  which  points  out  the  institutions  and 
‘  habits  most  conducive  to  that  production,  accumulation,  and 
‘  distribution  of  wealth  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  happiness 
‘  of  mankind ;  ’  and  in  fact  one  or  the  other  of  these  definitions 
has  in  general  been  adopted,  expressly  or  impliedly,  by  those 
who  have  professed  to  treat  of  Political  Economy.  Tlius  Sir 
James  Stcuart,  the  earliest  of  our  systematic  writers,  says  that 
‘  the  object  of  Political  Economy  is  to  secure  a  fund  of  sub- 
‘  sistcnce  for  all  the  Inhabitants,  to  obviate  every  circumstance 
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*  whicli  may  render  it  precarious,  to  provide  every  thing  neces- 
‘  sary  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  society,  and  to  employ  the 
‘  inhabitants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  several  interests 
‘  lead  them  to  supply  one  another  with  their  reciprocal  wants.’* 
This  agrees  with  the  first  of  our  proposed  definitions. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Steuart  were  the  French 
economists,  or,  as  they  have  lately  been  called,  the  Physiocrats, 
forming  the  school  founded  by  Quesnay.  Their  works  contain 
treatises  on  Political  Economy  according  to  our  second  pro¬ 
posed  definition,  that  is  to  say,  ‘  on  the  institutions  and  habits 
‘  most  conducive  to  that  production,  accumulation,  and  distribu- 
‘  tion  of  wealth  w’hich  is  most  favourable  to  the  happiness  of 
‘  mankind but  they  contain  much  more.  Quesnay  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  lived  in  a  country  subject  to  political  institutions,  of 
which  many  were  mischievous,  more  were  imperfect,  and  all 
were  unsettled.  The  principal  defects  of  the  existing  system 
appeared  to  them  to  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  They  had 
discovered  that  the  real  wealth  of  a  country,  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
amount  of  the  means  possessed  by  its  inhabitants  for  the  ol)- 
talning  pleasure  and  preventing  pain,  —  was  hest  promoted  by 
allowing  to  every  man,  as  far  as  possible,  liberty  to  employ  him¬ 
self  in  the  manner  which  he  thought  best,  and  by  securing  to 
him  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  of  his  pro¬ 
vidence.  They  believed  themselves  also  to  have  discovered  that 
agriculture  is  the  original  and  principal  source  of  all  wealth, 
and  is  the  only  source  of  net  revenue,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  surplus 
beyond  the  expense  which  is  the  condition  of  all  production. 
As  the  result  of  these  principles,  they  proposed  to  substitute 
for  the  innumerable  faxes  on  importation,  on  exportation,  on 
transit,  on  production,  on  sale,  on  consumption,  and  on  the 
person  of  man,  which  then  formed  the  fiscal  system  of  France, 
a  single  tax  on  the  rent  of  land.  So  far  their  precepts  were 
founded  on  Political  Economy.  But  when  they  proposed  the 
separation  of  le^lative  and  judicial  functions,  and  required  the 
whole  legislative  power  to  reside  in  an  absolute  hereditary 
monarch,  they  drew  their  premises  from  other  branches  of 
political  science.  From  this  remark,  however,  we  must  except 
Turgot ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  man  among  the 
disciples  of  Quesnay  who  was  actually  practising  Political 
Economy  as  an  art,  is  the  only  one  who  treated  its  principles  as 
a  science.  His  ‘  Reflexions  sur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution 
‘  des  Richesses,’  published  in  1771,  is  a  purely  scientific  treatise. 
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It  contains  not  a  word  of  precept ;  and  might  have  been  written 
by  an  ascetic  who  believed  wealth  to  be  an  evil. 

We  now  come  to  Adam  Smith,  the  founder  of  ISIodern 
Political  Economy,  whether  it  be  treated  as  a  science  or  as  an 
art.  lie  considered  it  as  an  art.  ‘  Political  Economy,’  he  says 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Fourth  Book,  ‘proposes  two  distinct 
‘  objects :  first  to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for 
*  the  people,  or,  more  properly  to  enable  them  to  provide  such  a 
‘  revenue  or  subsistence  for  themselves ;  and,  secondly,  to  supply 
‘  the  state  or  commonwealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the 
‘  public  service.  It  proposes  to  enrich  both  the  people  and  the 
‘  sovereign.’  The  principal  purpose  of  his  work  was  to  show  the 
erroneousness  of  the  means  by  which  |)olitlcal  economists  had 
hitherto  proposed  to  attain  those  two  great  objects.  And  in  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge,  this  could  be  done  only  by  proving 
that  many  of  them  mistook  the  nature  of  wealth,  and  all  of  them 
the  laws  according  to  which  it  is  produced  and  distributed.  The 
scientific  portion  of  his  work,  therefore,  is  merely  an  introduction 
to  that  which  is  practical.  Of  the  five  books  into  which  the 
w’ork  is  divided,  it  occupies  only  the  first  and  second.  The 
third  is  an  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  opulence.  The 
fourth,  the  longest  of  the  whole  work,  considers  the  direct  in¬ 
terferences  by  which  governments  have  attempted  to  lead  or 
force  their  subjects  to  become  rich ;  and  proj)Oses  to  show  that 
every  system  of  preference  or  restraint  retards  instead  of  pro¬ 
moting  its  object.  The  fifth  book,  which  points  out  the  means 
by  which  the  duties  of  the  sovereign  may  best  be  performed, 
and  the  necessary  public  revenue  provided,  is  in  fact  a  treatise 
on  the  art  of  goveniment.  It  treats  of  the  subsidiary  arts  of 
war,  of  jurisprudence,  and  of  education.  It  considers  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  religious  endowments,  and  even 
the  details  of  the  opposed  systems  of  patronage  and  popular 
election,  and  of  equality  and  inequality  of  benefices.  It  also 
discusses  at  great  length  the  modes  and  effects  of  taxation,  and 
of  public  loans ;  and  concludes  by  an  elaborate  plan  for  diminish¬ 
ing  the  taxation  of  Great  Britain,  by  requiring  all  the  British 
dependencies,  of  which  Ireland  and  N  orth  America  then  formed 
part,  to  contribute  directly  to  the  Imperial  treasury. 

We  have  often  been  tempted  to  wish  that  Adam  Smith  had 
published  his  fifth  book  as  a  separate  treatise,  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  title ;  though,  no  doubt,  that  course  also  would  have  had 
its  disadvantages.  It  is  by  far  the  most  amusing  and  the  easiest 
portion  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  must  have  attracted 
many  readers  whom  the  abstractions  of  the  first  and  second 
books,  if  they  had  formed  a  separate  work,  would  have  repelled. 
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Oa  the  other  hand,  the  including  by  so  great  an  authority  in 
one  treatise  and  under  one  name  many  subjects  belonging  to 
different  arts,  has  certainly  contributed  to  the  indistinct  views  as 
to  the  nature  and  subjects  of  Folitical  Economy  which  appear 
still  to  prevail. 

The  English  writers  who  have  succeeded  Adam  Smith  have 
generally  set  out  by  defining  Political  Economy  as  a  science ;  and 
proceeded  to  treat  it  as  an  art.  Thus  Mr.  M'Culloch  states  as 
the  proper  subjects  of  Political  Economy,  ‘  the  laws  which  regu- 
‘  late  the  production,  accumulation,  distribution,  and  consump- 
‘  tion  of  the  articles  or  products  possessing  exchangeable  value.’ 
Political  Economy,  then,  is  a  science.  But  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  ‘  the  object  of  Political  Economy  is  to  point  out  the  means 
*  by  which  the  industry  of  man  may  be  rendered  most  produc- 
‘  tivc  of  wealth,  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  its  ac- 
‘  cumulation,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  most  advan- 
‘  tageously  consumed.’  So  defined.  Political  Economy  is  an 
art.  Mr.  liicardo  is,  however,  an  exception.  His  great  work 
is  little  less  scientific  than  that  of  Turgot.  His  abstinence  from 
precept,  and  even  from  illustrations  drawn  from  known  facts 
and  transactions,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  subjeet  of  his 
treatise  is  Distribution,  the  most  practical  branch  of  Political 
Economy;  and  Taxation,  the  most  practical  branch  of  Distri¬ 
bution. 

The  modern  economists  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  America,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  their  works,  all 
treat  Political  Economy  as  an  art.  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
complain  of  what  they  call  the  abstractions  of  the  English 
school ;  and  others  aecuse  it  of  narrow  views  and  of  an  exelusive 
attention  to  wealth,  —  eriticisms  which  must  arise  from  an 
opinion  that  Political  Economy  is  a  branch  of  the  Art  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  that  its  business  is  to  influence  the  conduct  of  a 
statesman  rather  than  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  a  philosopher. 

It  appears  from  this  hasty  sketch,  that  in  assuming  tha^ 
Political  Economy  ought  to  be  treated  not  as  an  art  but  as  a 
scienee,  Mr.  Mill  has  assumed  a  proposition  requiring  proof, 
and  opposed  by  a  great  weight  of  authority.  Distinct,  however, 
from  the  arts  of  which  wealth  is  principally  or  exclusively  the 
subject  matter,  it  is  neeessarily  the  subject  matter  of  a  science. 
And  we  are  not  unwilling  to  give  to  that  seience  the  name  of 
Political  Economy.  "What  we  venture  to  object, — or  rather, 
for  that  word  is  too  strong, — to  remark,  in  Mr.  Mill’s  Essay 
is,  that  he  has  assumed  that  in  the  absence  of  explanation,  the 
words  Political  Economy  projKjrly  signify  that  science.  They 
may  be  so  used,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  better  that 
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they  should  be  so  used ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  the  other  way. 

Having  decided  that  Political  Economy  is  a  science,  Mr.  Mill 
inquires  further  as  to  its  peculiar  field,  which  he  finds  to  be 

*  the  laws  which  regulate  the  production  and  distribution  of 

*  wealth.’  He  then  proposes  a  question  which  must  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  every  reflecting  Economist;  namely,  what  are  the 
limits  which  prevent  his  inquiries  from  being  co-extensive  with 
the  whole  body  of  sciences  and  arts  wliich  relate  to  production  ? — 

‘If,’  he  says,  ‘the  laws  of  the  production  of  all  objects,  or  even  of 
all  material  objects,  which  are  useful  and  agreeable  to  mankind, 
were  comprised  in  Political  Economy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
where  the  science  would  end  ;  at  the  least,  all,  or  nearly  all,  physical 
knowledge  would  be  included  in  it.  The  laws  of  the  production  of 
manufactured  articles  involve  the  whole  of  chemistry  and  the  whole 
of  mechanics.  The  laws  of  the  production  of  the  wealth  which  is 
extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  cannot  be  set  forth  without 
taking  in  a  large  part  of  geology. 

‘  When  a  definition  so  manifestly  surpasses  in  extent  what  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  define,  we  must  suppose  that  it  is  not  meant  to  be  interpreted 
literally,  though  the  limitations  with  which  it  is  to  be  understood  are 
not  stated. 

‘  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  Political  Economy  is  conversant  with 
such  only  of  the  laws  of  the  production  of  wealth  as  are  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  wealth  ;  those  which  relate  to  the  details  of  particular  trades 
or  employments  forming  the  subject  of  other,  and  totally  distinct, 
sciences. 

‘  If,  however,  there  were  no  more  in  the  distinction  between 
Political  Economy  and  Physical  Science  than  this,  the  distinction,  we 
may  venture  to  affirm,  would  never  have  been  made.  No  similar 
division  exists  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge.  We  do  not 
break  up  zoology  or  mineralogy  into  tw'o  parts  ;  one  treating  of  the 
properties  common  to  all  animals,  or  to  all  minerals ;  another  con¬ 
versant  with  the  properties  peculiar  to  each  particular  species  of 
animals  or  minerals.  The  reason  is  obvious :  there  is  no  distinction 
in  kind  between  the  general  laws  of  animal  or  of  mineral  nature  and 
the  peculiar  properties  of  particular  species.’  * 

The  importance  of  this  question  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated ; 
while  it  remained  unsolved  there  could  be  no  clear  ideas  as  to 
the  province  of  the  science.  And  its  diflSculty  may  be  estimated 
from  its  not  having  been  solved  till  now.  Mr.  Mill’s  solution  is 
this :  — 

‘  In  all  the  intercourse  of  man  with  nature,  whether  we  consider  him 
as  acting  upon  it,  or  as  receiving  impressions  from  it,  the  effect  or 
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phenomenon  depends  upon  causes  of  two'kinds ;  the  properties  of  the 
object  acting,  and  those  of  the  object  acted  upon.  Everything  which 
can  possibly  happen  in  which  man  and  external  things  are  jointly 
concerned,  results  from  the  joint  operation  of  a  law  or  laws  of  matter, 
and  a  law  or  laws  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  the  production  of  com 
by  human  labour  is  the  result  of  a  law  of  mind  and  of  many  laws  of 
matter.  The  laws  of  matter  are  those  properties  of  the  soil  and  of 
vegetable  life  which  cause  the  seed  to  germinate  in  the  ground,  and 
those  properties  of  the  human  body  which  render  food  necessary  to 
its  support.  The  law  of  mind  is,  that  man  desires  to  possess  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  consequently  wills  the  necessary  means  of  procuring  it. 

‘  Laws  of  mind,  and  laws  of  matter,  are  so  dissimilar  in  their  nature, 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  principles  of  rational  arrangement  to 
mix  them  up  as  part  of  the  same  study.  In  all  scientific  methods, 
therefore,  they  are  placed  apart.  Any  compound  efiect  or  phenomenon 
which  depends  both  on  the  properties  of  matter  and  on  those  of  mind 
may  thus  become  the  subject  of  two  completely  distinct  sciences,  or 
branches  of  science  ;  one  treating  of  the  phenomenon  in  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  the  laws  of  matter  only ;  the  other  treating  of  it  in  so 
far  as  it  depends  upon  the  laws  of  mind. 

‘  The  physical  sciences  are  those  which  treat  of  the  laws  of  matter, 
and  of  all  complex  phenomena,  in  so  far  as  dependent  upon  the  laws 
of  matter.  The  mental  or  moral  sciences  are  those  which  treat  of 
the  laws  of  mind,  and  of  all  complex  phenomena,  in  so  far  as 
dependent  upon  the  laws  of  mind. 

‘  Many  therefore  of  the  physical  sciences  may  be  treated  of  without 
any  reference  to  mind,  and  as  if  the  mind  existed  as  a  recipient  of 
knowledge  only,  not  as  a  cause  producing  efiects.  But  there  are  no 
phenomena  which  depend  exclusively  upon  the  laws  of  mind  ;  even 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind  itself  being  partially  dependent  upon  the 
physiological  laws  of  the  body.  All  the  mental  sciences,  therefore, 
not  excepting  the  pure  science  of  mind,  must  take  account  of  a  great 
variety  of  physical  truths  ;  and  (as  physical  science  is  commonly  and 
very  properly  studied  first)  may  be  said  to  presuppose  them,  taking 
up  the  complex  phenomena  where  physical  science  leaves  them. 

*  Now  this,  it  will  be  found,  is  a  precise  statement  of  the  relation 
in  which  Political  Economy  stands  to  the  various  sciences  which  are 
tributary  to  the  arts  of  production. 

‘  The  laws  of  the  production  of  the  objects  which  constitute  wealth, 
are  the  subject  matter  both  of  Political  Economy  and  of  almost  all 
the  physical  sciences.  Such,  however,  of  those  laws  as  are  purely 
laws  of  matter  belong  to  physical  science,  and  that  exclusively. 
Such  of  them  as  are  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  no  others,  belong 
to  Political  Economy,^ which  finally  sums  up  the  result  of  both 
combined.’* 

The  justice  of  these  views,  we  think,  is  obvious :  and  though 
they  are  now  for  the  first  time  formally  stated,  an  indistinct  per- 
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ception  of  them  must  be  general,  since  they  are  generally  acted 
on.  The  Political  Economist  does  not  attempt  to  state  the  me¬ 
chanical  and  chemical  laws  which  enable  the  steam  engine  to  per¬ 
form  its  miracles.  He  passes  them  by  as  laws  of  matter ;  but  he 
explains  as  fully  as  his  knowledge  will  allow  the  motives  which 
induce  the  mechanist  to  erect  the  steam  engine  and  the  labourer 
to  work  it :  and  these  are  laws  of  mind.  He  leaves  to  the 
geologist  to  explain  the  laws  of  matter  which  occasion  the 
formation  of  coal ;  to  the  chemist,  to  distinguish  its  com{K)ncnt 
elements ;  to  the  engineer,  to  state  the  means  by  which  it  is 
extracted ;  and  to  the  teachers  of  many  hundred  different  arts,  to 
point  out  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  What  he  resen  es 
to  himself,  is  to  explain  the  laws  of  mind  under  which  the  owner 
of  the  soil  allows  his  pastures  to  be  laid  waste,  and  the  minerals 
which  they  cover  to  be  abstracted ;  under  which  the  capitalist 
employs  in  sinking  shafts,  and  piercing  galleries,  funds  which 
might  be  devoted  to  his  own  immediate  enjoyment ;  under  which 
the  miner  encounters  the  toils  and  the  dangers  of  his  hazardous 
and  laborious  occupation ;  and  the  laws,  also  laws  of  mind, 
wliich  decide  in  what  proportions  the  produce  or  the  value  of 
the  produce  is  divided  between  the  three  classes  by  whose  con¬ 
currence  it  has  been  obtaine<l.  When  he  uses  as  his  premises, 
as  he  often  must  do,  facts  supplied  by  physical  science,  he  does 
not  attempt  to  account  for  them.  He  is  satisfied  with  stating 
their  existence.  If  he  has  to  prove  it,  he  looks  for  his  proofs 
so  far  as  he  can  in  the  human  mind.  Thus  Sir  Edward  West 
proved  that  additional  labour  cannot  be  applied  to  an  indefinite 
amount  to  a  given  extent  of  land,  by  showing,  on  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  that  if  it  were  otherwise,  no  land  except  that 
which  is  most  fertile  and  best  situated  would  be  cultivated.  All 
the  technical  terms,  therefore,  of  Political  Economy  represent 
either  purely  mental  ideas,  such  as,  demand,  utility,  value  and 
abstinence,  or  objects  which,  though  some  of  them  may  be 
material,  are  considered  by  the  Political  Economist  so  far  only 
as  they  are  the  results  or  the  causes  of  certain  affections  of  the 
human  mind,  —  such  as  wealth,  capital,  rent,  wages,  and  profits. 

‘From  the  above  considerations,’  says  Mr.  Mill,  ‘the  following 
definition  of  Political  Economy  seems  to  come  out.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  so  far 
as  they  depend  on  the  laws  of  human  nature.’  ‘  For  popular  use,’ 
he  adds,  ‘  this  is  sufficient,  but  it  still  falls  short  of  complete  accuracy. 
Political  Economy  does  not  treat  of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth  in  all  states  of  mankind,  but  only  in  the  social  state ;  nor 
so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  laws  of  human  nature,  but  only  so 
far  as  they  depend  upon  a  certain  portion  of  those  laws.  It  is 
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concerned  with  man  solely  as  a  being  who  desires  to  possess  wealth ; 
and  who  is  capable  of  judging  of  the  comparative  efficacy  of  means 
for  obtaining  that  end.  It  predicts  only  such  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  social  state  as  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
It  makes  entire  abstraction  of  every  other  human  passion  or  motive  ; 
except  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  perpetually  antagonizing 
principles  to  the  desire  of  wealth;  namely,  aversion  to  labour,  and 
desire  of  the  present  enjoyment  of  costly  indulgencies.  These  it 
takes,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  its  calculations ;  because  these  do  not 
merely,  like  other  desires,  occasionally  conflict  with  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  but  accompany  it  always  as  a  drag,  or  impediment,  and  are 
therefore  inseparably  mixed  up  in  the  consideration  of  it.  It  reasons, 
and  as  we  contend,  must  necessarily  reason,  from  assumptions,  not 
from  facts.  It  is  built  upon  hypotheses,  strictly  analogous  to  those 
which,  under  the  name  of  definitions,  are  the  foundation  of  the  other 
abstract  sciences.  Geometry  presupposes  an  arbitrary  definition  of 
a  line,  “  that  which  has  length  but  not  breadth.”  Just  in  the  same 
manner  does  Political  Economy  presuppose  an  arbitrary  definition  of 
roan,  as  a  being  who  invariably  does  that  by  which  he  may  obtain 
the  greatest  amount  of  necessai'ies,  conveniences,  and  luxuries,  with 
the  smallest  quantity  of  labour  and  physical  self-denial,  with  which 
they  can  be  obtained  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge.  It  is  true 
that  this  definition  of  man  is  not  formally  prefixed  to  any  work  on 
Political  Economy,  as  the  definition  of  a  line  is  prefixed  to  Euclid’s 
Elements ;  and  in  proportion  as  by  being  so  prefixed  it  would  be 
less  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  we  may  see  ground  for  regret  that 
this  is  not  done.  It  is  proper  that  what  is  assumed  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  case,  should  once  for  all  be  brought  before  the  mind  in  its 
full  extent,  by  being  somewhere  formally  stated  as  a  general  maxim, 
^’ow,  no  one  who  is  conversant  with  systematic  treatises  on  Political 
Economy  will  question  that,  whenever  a  political  economist  has 
shown  that,  by  acting  in  a  particular  manner,  a  labourer  may 
obviously  obtain  higher  wages,  a  capitalist  larger  profits,  or  a  landlord 
higher  rent;  he  concludes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  will 
certainly  act  in  that  manner.  Political  Economy,  therefore,  reasons 
from  assumed  premises  —  from  premises  w’hich  might  be  totally 
without  foundation  in  fact,  and  which  are  not  pretended  to  be  uni¬ 
versally  in  accordance  with  it.  The  conclusions  of  Political  Economy, 
consequently,  like  those  of  Geometry,  are  only  true,  as  the  common 
phrase  is,  in  the  abstract ;  that  is,  they  are  only  true  under  certain 
suppositions,  in  which  none  but  general  causes — causes  common  to 
the  whole  class  ^of  cases  under  cousideration  —  are  taken  into  the 
account.’  * 

Among  the  writers  who  appear  to  have  taken  this  view  of 
Political  Economy,  the  most  remarkable  is  Mr.  Kicardo.  Hia 
treatment  of  it,  indeed,  is  more  abstract  than  that  proposed  by 
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Mr.  Mill.  He  adds  to  Mr.  Mill’s  hypothesis  other  assumptions 
equally  arbitrary.  And  he  draws  all  his  illustrations  not  from 
real  life,  but  from  hypothetical  cases.  Out  of  these  materials 
he  has  framed  a  theory  as  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  possess¬ 
ing  almost  mathematical  precision. 

But  neither  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Mill  nor  the  example  of 
Mr.  Ricardo  induce  us  to  treat  Political  Economy  as  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  science.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary,  and,  if  un¬ 
necessary,  we  do  not  think  it  desirable.  It  appears  to  us  that 
if  we  substitute  for  Mr.  Mill’s  hypothesis  that  wealth  and  costly 
enjoyment  are  the  only  objects  of  human  desire,  the  statement 
that  they  are  universal  and  constant  objects  of  desire,  that  they 
are  desired  by  all  men  and  at  all  times,  —  we  shall  have  laid  an 
equally  finn  foundation  for  our  subsequent  reasonings,  and  have 
put  a  truth  in  the  place  of  an  arbitrary  assumption.  We  shall 
not,  it  is  true,  from  the  fact  that  by  acting  in  a  particular 
manner  a  labourer  may  obviously  obtain  higher  wages,  a  ca¬ 
pitalist  larger  profits,  or  a  landlord  higher  rent,  be  able  to  infer 
the  further  fact  that  they  will  certainly  act  in  that  manner,  but 
we  shall  be  able  to  infer  that  they  will  do  so  in  the  absence  of 
disturbing  causes.  And  if  we  are  able,  as  will  frequently  be 
the  case,  to  state  the  cases  in  which  those  causes  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  exist,  and  the  force  with  which  they  are  likely  to 
operate,  we  shall  have  removed  all  objections  to  the  positive  as 
opiwsed  to  the  hypothetical  treatment  of  the  science. 

We  have  said  that  the  hypothetical  treatment  of  the  science 
if  unnecessary  is  undesirable.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  ojien  to 
three  great  objections. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  obviously  unattractive.  No  one  listens 
to  an  exposition  of  what  might  be  the  state  of  things  under 
given  but  unreal  conditions,  with  the  same  interest  with  which 
he  hears  a  statement  of  what  is  actually  taking  place. 

In  the  seo-ond  place,  a  writer  who  starts  from  arbitrarily  as¬ 
sumed  premises  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  from  time  to  time 
their  unsubstantial  foundation,  and  of  arguing  as  if  they  were 
true.  This  has  been  the  source  of  much  error  in  Ricarda 
He  assumed  the  lands  of  every  country  to  be  of  different  degrees 
of  fertility,  and  rent  to  be  the  value  of  the  difference  between 
the  fertility  of  the  best  and  of  the  worst  land  in  cultivation. 
The  remainder  of  the  produce  he  divided  into  profit  and  wages. 
He  assumed  that  wages  naturally  amount  to  neither  more  or 
less  than  the  amount  of  commodities  necessary  to  maintain  the 
labourer  and  his  family  in  health  and  strength.  He  assumed 
that  in  the  progress  of  popukition  and  wealth  agricultural  labour 
becomes  less  and  less  proportionally  productive.  And  he  in- 
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ferred  that  the  share  of  the  produce  of  land  taken  by  the  land¬ 
lord  and  by  the  labourer  must  constantly  increase,  and  the  share 
taken  by  the  capitalist  diminish. 

This  was  a  logical  inference,  and  would  consequently  have 
been  true  in  fact,  if  the  assumed  premises  had  been  true.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  almost  every  one  of  them  is  false.  It  is 
not  true  that  rent  arises  in  consequence  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  fertility  of  the  different  qualities  of  land  in  culti¬ 
vation  —  it  might  exist  if  the  whole  territory  of  a  country  were 
of  uniform  quality.  It  is  not  true  that  the  labourer  always 
receives  precisely  the  necessaries,  or  even  what  custom  leads  him 
to  consider  as  the  necessaries,  of  life.  In  civilised  countries 
he  almost  always  receives  much  more;  in  barbarous  countries 
he  sometimes  obtains  less.  It  is  not  true  that  as  wealth  and 
population  advance  agricultural  labour  becomes  less  and  less 
proportionally  productive.  The  com  now  raised  with  the 
greatest  labour  in  England  is  raised  with  less  labour  than  that 
which  was  raised  with  the  least  labour  300  years  ago,  or  than 
that  which  is  now  raised  with  the  least  labour  in  Poland.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  share  of  the  produce  taken  by  the  capitalist 
is  least  in  the  richest  countries.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
countries  in  which  its  whole  amount  is  generally  greatest. 

Mr.  Ricardo,  however,  certainly  Avas  justified  in  reasoning 
from  assumed  premises,  provided  he  was  always  aware  and 
always  kept  in  mind  that  they  were  assumed.  This,  however, 
he  seems  sometimes  not  to  know,  and  sometimes  to  forget.  Thus 
he  states  as  an  actual  fact,  that  in  an  improving  country  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  raw  produce  constantly  increases.  He 
states  as  a  real  fact,  that  a  tax  on  wages  falls  not  on  the  labourer 
but  on  the  capitalist.  He  affirms  that  tithes  occasion  a  propoi> 
tionate  increase  in  the  price  of  corn  and  a  proportionate  increase 
of  wages,  and  therefore  are  a  tax  on  the  capitalist,  not  on  the 
landlord :  —  propositions,  both  of  Avhich  depend  on  an  assumed 
fixed  amount  of  wages. 

A  third  objection  to  reasoning  on  hypothesis  is  its  liability  to 
error,  either  from  illogical  inference  or  from  the  omission  of 
some  condition  necessarily  incident  to  the  supposed  case. 
When  a  writer  takes  his  premises  from  observation  or  from 
consciousness,  and  infers  from  them  what  he  supposes  to  be  real 
facts,  if  he  have  committed  any  grave  error  it  generally  leads 
him  to  some  startling  conclusion.  He  is  thus  warned  of  the 
probable  existence  of  an  unfounded  premise  or  of  an  illogical 
inference,  and,  if  he  be  wise,  tries  back  until  he  has  detected  his 
mistake.  But  the  strangeness  of  the  results  of  an  hypothesis 
gives  no  warning.  We  expect  them  to  differ  from  what  we  ob- 
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serve;  and  lose  therefore  this  incidental  means  of  testing  the 
correctness  of  our  reasonings. 

Our  objection  to  hyiK)thetical  premises,  when  used  as  the 
foundation  of  the  science,  does  not  of  course  extend  to  hypo¬ 
thetical  examples,  used  merely  as  illustrations.  Such  intellectual 
diagrams,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  make  abstract  reasonings 
more  easily  intelligible,  —  they  often  expose  their  errors.  Con¬ 
clusions,  which  appeared  to  be  correct,  while  the  vague  terms 
of  capital,  labour,  profit,  or  demand  were  used,  are  often  found 
to  be  erroneous  when  an  hypothetical  example  embodies  these 
abstractions,  and  endeavours  to  show  the  moral  and  physical 
processes  through  which  the  supposed  result  would  be  obtained. 
The  absence  of  such  illustrations  is  one  of  the  great  defects  of 
Adam  Smith:  though  perhaps  this  very  defect  contributes  to 
the  popularity  of  his  work.  Such  illustrations,  however  useful, 
always  give  an  appearance  of  stitthess  and  |)edantry.  The  careless 
reader  neglects  them ;  and  the  real  student  is  annoyed  at  having 
to  learn  the  dramatis  personae  of  an  imaginary  case.  But  if 
Adam  Smith  had  used  them,  he  would  probably  have  avoided  some 
errors,  and  have  preserved  his  successors  from  many  more. 
His  example  in  this  and  in  some  other  rcsjMjcts  introduced  a 
loose  popular  mode  of  treating  Politiwxl  Economy,  which  has 
mainly  retarded  its  progress. 

The  four  years  which  passed  between  the  publication  of  the 
Essays  and  of  the  Principles  seem  to  have  somewhat  modified 
IVIr.  Mill's  views.  In  the  Essays  Political  Economy  is  an 
hypothetical  science :  in  the  Principles  it  is  a  positive  art. 

The  Principles  are  an  attempt  to  point  out  the  institutions 
which  are  most  favourable  to  the  j)roduction  and  preservation  of 
wealth,  and  to  its  distribution  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  premises  made  use  of  in  so 
vast  an  inquiry  must  be  drawn  from  many  different  sciences. 
And  in  general,  the  teacher  of  an  art  does  not  attempt  to 
teach  the  sciences  on  which  it  is  founded.  He  assumes  his 
scientific  principles  as  established,  and  refers  to  them  as  well 
known.  The  teacher  of  the  art  of  Medicine  merely  alludes  to 
the  facts  which  constitute  the  sciences  of  Anatomy  and  Chemistry. 
The  teacher  of  Khetoric  assumes  that  his  pupil  is  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  Logic,  and  with  that  of  Grammar.  5lany  of 
the  sciences  and  of  the  arts  which  are  subservient  to  the  art  of 
Political  Economy,  as  taught  by  Mr.  Mill,  are  thus  treated  by 
him.  He  states,  for  instance,  that  protection  from  domestic  or 
foreign  violence,  or  fraud,  is  essential  to  any  considerable  pro¬ 
duction  and  accumulation  of  wealth.  And  he  considers  the 
means  by  which  the  exjxjnse  of  providing  that  protection  may 
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be  best  supported.  But  he  does  not  inquire  what  are  the 
necessary  legal  and  military  institutions.  He  leaves  these  to  be 
pointed  out  by  the  arts  of  war  and  of  civil  and  penal  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  by  the  sciences  on  which  those  arts  depend.  And 
if  the  science,  as  distinguished  from  the  art,  of  Political  Economy 
were  in  an  advanced  state,  if  its  outline  were  clearly  made  out, 
and  generally  recognised,  its  nomenclature  fixed,  and  its  prin¬ 
ciples  generally  made  the  subject  of  elementary  instruction,  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Mill  would  have  treated  it  as  he  has  treated 
the  other  sciences  whose  conclusions  are  adopted  by  him  as 
premises.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  how  far  the  science 
of  Political  Economy  now  is  from  the  state  in  which  its  principles 
could  be  merely  alluded  to  as  well  known  truths.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  we  are  still  far  from  the  boundary  of 
what  is  to  be  known,  and  further  still  from  any  general  agreement 
as  to  what  is  known.  Mr.  Mill,  therefore,  though  writing  on 
Political  Economy  principally  as  an  art,  is  forced  to  prefix  or  to 
interweave  among  his  precepts  his  own  views  of  it  as  a  science, 
and  thus  to  add  to  the  practical  portion  of  his  work,  a  scientific 
portion  of  considerable  length. 

Within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  article  we  can  of  course  give 
only  a  very  meagre  and  inadequate  account  of  either  portion. 
And  we  shall  be  forced  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  each 
unnoticed,  not  Injcause  we  undervalue  the  importance  of  the 
subjects,  or  the  powers  of  the  writer,  but  simply  from  want  of 
room.  We  console  ourselves  by  the  hope  of  being  able,  indeed 
of  being  forced,  hereafter  to  recur  to  much  of  what  we  now  pass 
over.  The  number  of  social  questions  which  Mr.  Mill  has 
discussed  is  very  great.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
it  will  be  our  duty  from  time  to  time  to  consider,  and  no  one 
will  write  on  any  subject  which  has  been  treated  of  by  Mr.  Mill, 
without  adverting  to  his  arguments  and  opinions. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  books:  —  1.  On  Production. 
2.  On  Distribution.  3.  On  Exchange.  4.  On  the  Influence 
of  the  Progress  of  Society  on  Production  and  Distribution. 
5.  On  the  Influence  of  Government. 

Mr.  Mill  divides  the  instruments  of  production  into  three. 
Labour,  Natural  Agents,  and  Capital.  In  this  classification  he 
has  followed  the  French  and  the  English  economists,  though  he 
has  varied  the  usual  momenclature  by  substituting  the  expres¬ 
sion,  natural  agents,  for  that  of  land.  This  deviation  from  the 
nomenclature  of  Quesnay  and  of  Adam  Smith  was  first  made 
by  J.  B.  Say ;  and  certainly  if  the  instruments,  of  Avhich  land  is 
one,  are  to  be  retained  as  a  separate  genus,  it  is  an  improvement. 
It  is  not,  like  the  word  land,  obviously  inadequate.  Of  the 
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Germans  with  whose  writings  we  are  acquainted,  Storch  and 
Kau  follow  the  usual  classification  and  nomenclature.  Her¬ 
mann,  one  of  the  most  independent  and  most  acute  of  modern 
economists,  reduces  the  instruments  of  production  to  two,  — 
Arbeltskraft,  which  may  be  translated  the  faculty  of  labouring, 
and  Capital.  Land  and  all  other  natural  agents  he  includes 
under  the  genus  Capital.  Xow,  both  in  confining  to  two  genera 
the  instruments  of  production,  and  in  objecting  to  labour  as  the 
name  of  one  of  them,  we  are  inclined  to  follow  the  example  of 
Hermann  rather  than  that  of  !Mr.  Mill.  Our  reasons  for  doing 
so  are  these. 

First  with  respect  to  the  term  Labour.  That  word,  as  well 
as  its  corresponding  terms,  Arbeit,  travail,  and  lavoro,  all  signify, 
not  a  thing  but  an  act.  They  are  gerunds  of  the  verbs  to  labour, 
arbeltek,  travailler,  and  lavorare.  But  what  we  Avant  is  a  term  to 
express,  not  the  act  performed  by  the  labourer,  but  the  instru¬ 
ments  which  he  uses.  These  are  his  powers  of  body  and  mind ; 
a  class  for  which  the  more  manageable  German  language  offers 
the  word  Arbeltskraft,  but  for  which  in  English  w'e  cannot  find 
a  more  concise  expression.  This,  however,  is  a  question  of 
nomenclature  merely.  Without  altering  the  existing  classifica¬ 
tion,  we  would  merely  designate  by  the  words  ‘  the  mental  and 
*  bodily  powers  of  man,’  the  class  of  instruments  which  Mr.  Mill 
designates  by  the  word  Labour. 

The  question  whether  land  and  the  other  instruments  spon¬ 
taneously  afforded  by  nature  can  more  conveniently  be  included 
in  the  genus  capitfd,  or  made  to  constitute  a  separate  genus 
is  one  of  more  importance.  The  Physiocrats  and  Adam  Smith 
seem  to  have  been  Induced  to  treat  land,  which  they  used  as  a 
general  term  for  all  the  instruments  supplied  by  nature,  as  a 
fseparate  genus ;  in  consequence  of  their  perceiving  (or  thinking 
that  they  perceived)  that  it  afforded  a  revenue  differing  in  kind 
from  that  afforded  by  the  employment  of  capital  or  of  the  human 
faculties.  Neither  wages  nor  profits,  they  said,  can  be  obtained 
without  some  sacrifice.  Capital  can  be  acquired  and  preserved 
only  by  saving  and  economy ;  to  employ  it  is  troublesome,  to 
lend  it  is  dangerous.  Labour  is  fatiguing,  it  interferes  with 
amusement,  and  in  many  trades  it  injures  the  health.  Wages 
and  profit  therefore,  they  said,  are  the  creation  (and  the  painful 
creation)  of  man.  Rent  is  the  bounty  of  nature.  The  landlords 
reap  w'here  they  have  never  sowed ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin ;  they  merely  open  their  laps  to  receive  what  she  throws 
into  them.  Profit  and  Avages,  they  said,  have  a  maximum  and  a 
minimum;  sink  them  too  low,  and  the  capitalist  will  not  keep  up 
his  capital,  or  the  labourer  will  die  of  w’ant;  rmse  them  too 
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high,  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  capital  will  sink  profits,  or 
tlie  increase  of  population  will  lower  wages.  Rent  has  neither 
a  maximum  nor  a  minimum.  The  landlord  receives  wdiatever 
the  competition  of  those  who  wish  to  use  his  land  forces  them  to 
offer  to  him.  As  it  is  all  pure  gain  he  docs  not  reject  the 
smallest  rent  if  he  can  get  no  more,  and  he  asks  the  largest 
which  they  can  afford  to  give. 

To  a  considerable  extent  this  is  true ;  but  neither  Adam 
Smith  nor  the  Physiocrats  seem  to  have  been  fully  aware  that 
the  greater  part  of  what  we  call  rent,  is  merely  profit  on 
the  capital  employed  in  fitting  the  land  for  use.  Still  less 
did  they  perceive  that  the  remainder  is  the  gift,  not  of  nature 
hut  of  monopoly ;  not  of  abundance,  but  of  scarcity ;  and  exists 
whenever  any  instrument  of  production,  not  universally  acces¬ 
sible,  is  employed ;  and  shows  itself,  indeed,  in  profits  and  in  wages 
whenever  the  one  or  the  other  rises  above  the  general  average. 
To  give  to  all  such  extra  profit  and  extra  wages  the  name  of 
rent,  would,  however,  be  an  inconvenient  departure  from  ordi¬ 
nary  language.  Most  jKjrsons  would  be  puzzled  if  they  were 
told  that  wlien  Jenny  Lind  receives  200/.  for  a  night’s  per¬ 
formance,  10s.  of  it  are  the  wages  of  her  labour,  30s.  more  the 
profit  on  her  acquired  capital  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  the 
remaining  198/.  a  rent  derived  from  those  extraordinary  powers 
of  which  nature  has  given  her  a  monopoly.  And  yet  this 
would  be  a  favourable  case  for  such  a  nomenclature ;  since  it 
is  one  in  which  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  remuneration  are 
obvious.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  wages  or 
profits  rise  beyond  the  average,  the  causes  are  imperceptible,  even 
to  the  persons  who  gain  by  them.  They  are  the  compound 
operation  of  many  obscure  peculiarities.  Tact  in  obtaining- 
good  customers  or  employers,  and  avoiding  bad  ones ;  favourable 
opportunities  caught  or  neglected,  or  never  presented;  the  conduct 
of  friends,  and  of  enemies,  and  of  rivals,  and  of  supporters  — 
these  and  many  other  causes  to  which,  because  we  know  them, 
only  by  their  effects,  we  give  the  name  of  chance,  apportion  the 
whole  aggregate  of  w’ages  and  profits  between  the  millions  of 
producers  in  a  great  country. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  profit  from  wages.  But  to 
add  a  third  source  of  revenue,  to  which  a  portion  of  wdiat  is 
usually  called  profit  or  wages  is  to  be  attributed,  appears  to  us 
an  unnecessary  complication.  But  the  great  objeetion  to  the 
treating  land  as  a  separate  instrument  of  production,  is  the 
difficulty  of  framing  any  definition  of  capital  from  which  land 
can  with  propriety  be  excluded.  Among  the  most  important 
rules  of  classification,  one  is  that  the  different  classes  be  separated 
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by  real  difb^rcnces ;  another  that  those  differences  be  capable  of 
being  ascertained.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  |)erceive  any  real  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  polders  which  the  Dutch  have  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  and  the  adjoining  lands  supplietl  to  them  by  nature; 
between  a  river  naturally  navigable  and  one  which  has  been 
made  so  by  art ;  between  a  river  rendered  navigable  by  art  and 
an  artificial  canal;  between  a  canal  and  a  macadamised  road; 
between  a  road  and  the  earth-works  of  a  railway,  or  between 
those  earth-works  and  the  rails  or  the  engines.  And  if  there 
be  a  real  difference  between  the  first  and  the  last  links  of  the 
chain,  where  is  the  line  between  them  to  be  drawn  ? 

On  these  grounds  we  think  that  the  most  convenient  nomen¬ 
clature  and  classification  of  the  instruments  of  production,  is  to 
divide  them  into  only  two  genera ;  and  to  designate  the  one  by 
the  term  of  the  mental  and  bodily  faculties  of  man,  and  the  other, 
comprising  every  thing  except  man,  by  that  of  capital. 

Both  in  the  Essays  and  in  the  Treatise  Mr.  Mill  adopts  Adam 
Smith’s  division  of  labour  into  productive  and  unproductive.  In 
the  Essays  he  terms  productive  the  lal)our  which  tends  to  augment 
or  keep  up  permanent  sources  of  enjoyment,  unproductive  that 
which  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  directly  affording  enjoy¬ 
ment.  A  fiddle-maker,  for  instance,  is  productive,  a  fiddler 
unproductive.  In  the  Treatise  he  limits  the  epithet  productive 
to  the  exertion  which  directly  or  indirectly  produces  utilities 
embodied  in  material  objects.  This  definition  excludes  what  the 
former  admitted,  labour  employed  in  conferring  permanent  benefit 
unconnected  with  the  increase  of  material  products  —  such  as 
the  labour  of  a  teacher  or  of  a  physician.  It  nearly  agrees  with 
that  of  Adam  Smith,  who  designates  as  unproductive  all  labour 

*  which  does  not  fix  and  realise  itself  in  some  particular  subject 

*  or  vendible  commodity,  which  lasts  for  some  time  at  least  after 
‘  that  labour  is  past.’  *  Mr.  Mill,  however,  (in  the  Essays  at 
least,)  includes  among  productive  labourers  those  who  indirectly 
contribute  to  the  increase  of  material  products;  those,  for  instance, 
who  teach  others  how  to  produce  or  protect  them  while  producing 
— classes  whom  Adam  Smith  expressly  terms  unproductive. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  nomenclature  most  con¬ 
venient  and  most  conformable  to  usage  is  to  term  productive  all 
labour  which  produces  an  exchangeable  result;  all  labour,  in 
short,  which  is  paid  for,  —  whether  the  result  be  permanent  or 
evanescent.  No  English  gentleman  could  live  without  a  servant: 
no  Frenchman  could  be  happy  without  a  theatre.  It  seems 
absurd  to  call  unproductive  the  labour  which  is  indispensable  to 
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comfort  or  to  enjoyment.  The  services  of  a  servant  are  like  the 
water  in  a  river,  transitory  but  perpetually  renewed :  and  as  we 
consider  the  Rhine  as  one  object,  though  the  waters  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  never  for  a  second  the  same,  so  we  may  consider 
the  convenience  afforded  by  a  footman  as  one  result,  the  product 
of  his  exertions  during  the  whole  period  of  his  engagement. 

The  distinction,  however,  between  productive  and  unproductive 
labour  is  not  really  important.  Mr.  Mill  makes  no  further  use 
of  it.  Adam  Smith  indeed  seems  at  one  time  to  have  proposed 
to  make  it  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  science. 

‘  Whatever,’  he  says,  ‘  be  the  actual  state  of  the  dexterity 
‘  and  judgment  with  which  labour  is  applied,  the  abundance  or 
‘  scantiness  of  the  annual  supply  must  depend  upon  the  propor- 
‘  tion  between  the  number  of  those  who  are  annually  employed 
‘  in  useful  labour,  and  those  who  are  not.  Productive  hands  are 
‘  employed  by  capital,  unproductive  by  revenue.  The  propor- 
‘  tion  therefore  between  capital  and  revenue,  regulates  the  pro- 
‘  portion  between  industry  and  idleness.’* 

He  seems  here  to  have  made  the  strange  logical  blunder  of 
thinking  that  because  all  idle  persons  arc  unproductive,  all  un¬ 
productive  persons  are  idle :  —  quite  forgetting  that  he  had 
classed  among  the  unproductive,  the  labourers  who  in  a  civilised 
community  are  the  most  hardly  tasked.  If  there  are  any  toils 
peculiarly  exhausting,  they  are  those  which  must  be  undei^one 
by  the  leaders,  the  teachers,  and  the  protectors  of  the  people.  If 
there  are  any  labourers  peculiarly  prone  to  an  intemperance  in 
exertion  injurious  to  both  body  and  mind,  they  are  those  who  feel 
the  stimulus  and  the  responsibility  of  having  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  and  the  security  of  the  community.  Adam  Smith’s 
excellent  sense,  how’ever,  prevented  these  errors  from  leading 
him  to  any  further  mistakes.  In  his  hands,  as  in  those  of 
Mr.  Mill,  the  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive 
labour  remains  practically  barren. 

Mr.  Mill  has  scarcely  given  a  formal  definition  of  Capital. 
He  first  rudely  sketches  it  as  ‘  a  stock  previously  accumulated 
‘  from  the  products  of  former  labour.’ f  These  words  distinguish 
it  (we  think  inconveniently)  from  the  productive  agents  sup¬ 
plied  by  nature,  but  not  from  revenue,  or,  in  Adam  Smith’s 
words,  from  the  stock  resei^’ed  for  immediate  consumption.  A 
subsequent  sentence,  however,  supplies  this  differentia ;  — 

‘  Wliat  capital  does  for  production  is  to  afford  the  shelter,  pro¬ 
tection,  tools  and  materials  which  the  work  requires,  and  to  feed  and 


*  See  Introduction,  and  Book  ii.  chap.  iii. 
f  Principles,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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otherwise  maintain  the  labourers  during  its  progress.  These  are  the 
services  which  present  labour  requires  from  past,  and  from  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  past  labour.  Whatever  things  are  destined  for  this  use — des¬ 
tined  to  supply  productive  labour  with  these  previous  pre-requisites— 
are  capital. 

‘  To  familiarise  ourselves  with  the  conception,  let  us  consider 
what  is  done  with  the  capital  invested  in  any  of  the  branches  of 
business  which  compose  the  productive  industry  of  a  country.  A 
manufacturer,  for  example,  has  one  part  of  his  capital  in  the  form  of 
buildings,  fitted  and  destined  for  carrying  on  his  branch  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Another  part  he  has  in  the  form  of  machinery.  A  third 
consists,  if  he  be  a  spinner,  of  raw’  cotton,  flax,  or  wool ;  if  a  weaver, 
of  flaxen,  woollen,  silk,  or  cotton  thread  ;  and  the  like,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  manufacture.  Food  and  clothing,  for  his  operatives, 
it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  present  age  that  he  should  directly  provide ; 
and  few  capitalists,  except  the  producers  of  food  or  clothing,  have 
any  portion  worth  mentioning  of  their  capital  in  that  shape.  Instead 
of  this,  each  capitalist  has  money,  which  he  pays  to  his  workpeople, 
and  so  enables  them  to  supply  themselves  ;  he  has  also  finished  goods 
in  his  warehouses,  by  the  sale  of  which  lie  obtains  more  money,  to 
employ  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  to  replenish  his  stock  of 
materials,  and  to  replace  his  buildings  and  machinery  w’hen  worn  out. 
His  money  and  finished  goods,  how’ever,  are  not  wholly  capital,  for 
be  does  not  wholly  devote  them  to  these  purposes :  he  employs  a 
part  of  the  one,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  the  other,  in  supplying  his 
personal  consumption  and  that  of  his  family,  or  in  hiring  grooms  and 
valets,  or  in  maintaining  hunters  and  hounds,  or  in  educating  his 
children,  or  in  pa3ring  taxes,  or  in  charity.  What  then  is  his 
capital?  Precisely  that  part  of  his  possessions,  whatever  it  be, 
which  he  designs  to  employ  in  carrying  on  fresh  production.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  that  a  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  is  in  a  form 
in  which  it  cannot  directly  supply  the  w’ants  of  labourers.’* 

No  term  in  economical  language  has  been  used  in  so  many 
different  senses  as  the  word  Capital :  and  there  is  no  subject  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  on  which 
eminent  w’riters  have  differed  so  widely.  Among  the  questions 
which  it  has  occasioned,  there  are  many  of  great  interest,  which 
^Ir.  Mill  has  left  not  merely  undecided  but  unnoticed.  One  of 
these  is  whether  knowledge  and  skill  are  or  are  not  to  be  called 
capital.  They  are  w’ealth,  and  wealth  of  the  highest  value :  they 
are  instruments  of  production,  and  most  efficient  ones.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  qualities  of  man,  and  if  human  knowledge 
and  skill  are  capital,  why  not  human  health  and  strength  ?  Why 
not  all  the  faculties,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  which  fit 
man  for  production  ?  In  short,  why  not  man  himself? 

Allied  to  this  question  is  another,  on  which,  also,  ^Ir.  !Mill  ex- 
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presses  no  opinion.  Is  the  good-will  of  a  shop,  is  a  manufacturing 
process  protected  by  secrecy  or  by  patent,  is  the  copyright  of  a 
book,  capital  ? 

On  other  vexata;  questiones  Mr.  Mill  does  express  an  opinion, 
but  witliout  alluding  to  them  as  matters  of  controversy.  One 
of  these  is,  whether  finished  goods  ca{)ablc  only  of  unproductive 
consumption,  such  as  lace  or  jewellery,  are  capital  while  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  manufacturer  or  dealer.  They  arc  excluded  from 
capital  by  Ricardo,  by  James  Mill,  and  by  M‘Culloch,  but  in¬ 
cluded  by  Adam  Smith,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
economists.  Mr.  Mill  considers  as  capital  only  that  portion  of 
them  by  the  sale  of  which  the  capitalist  obtains  money  to  be 
employed  productively.  We  think  this  distinction  inconvenient, 
and  agree  with  Adam  Smith  in  considering  the  whole  stock  of 
finished  commodities  in  the  shops  of  Regent  Street  as  capital ; 
whatever  be  the  use  which  the  shopkeepers  intend  to  make  of 
the  produce  of  the  sale.  And  our  reason  is,  that  the  exposure 
of  commodities  for  sale  by  a  dealer,  is  in  fact  a  productive  use 
of  them.  They  have  a  higher  value  in  the  shop  than  any  where 
else ;  if  they  had  not,  the  shopkeeper  would  have  no  profit. 
What  he  buys  from  the  manufacturer  for  90Z.  he  sells  perhaps 
for  100/.  And  if  the  purchaser  were  the  next  day,  or  the  next 
minute,  to  attempt  to  resell  his  purchase,  he  probably  would  not 
get  for  it  more  than  70/.  or  80/.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  new 
commodities.  The  second-hand  clothes,  in  the  Monmouth  Street 
shops  and  cellars,  are  more  valuable  thau  they  were  when  the 
old  clothcsman  purchased  them,  or  than  they  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  he  will  sell  them.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Goods  in  a  shop  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  place  and  in  the 
quantities  which  suit  the  convenience  of  the  purchaser.  He  is 
saved  the  expense  of  finding  out  the  original  maker  or  importer ; 
and  he  has  the  opportunity  of  choosing  from  a  various  stock. 
These  advantages  give  to  the  goods  in  a  shop  their  peculiar  value; 
a  value,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  higher  than  that  which  they 
possessed  before  they  entered  the  shop,  and  higher  than  that 
which  they  will  possess  as  soon  as  they  quit  the  shop ;  they  are 
therefore  stock  employed  productively,  or,  to  use  a  shorter  ex¬ 
pression,  Capital. 

Another  question  which  Mr.  !Mill  decides  without  expressly 
raising  it,  is  whether  commodities,  of  consumption  so  slow 
that  they  are  practically  indestructible,  except  by  violence,  are 
therefore  to  be  called  capital,  in  whosever  hands  they  may 
be.  Such  are  precious  stones,  coins,  and  marbles.  We  have 
statues  2000  years  old,  as  perfect  as  when  they  left  the 
sculptor's  workshop,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
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they  will  be  deteriorated  2000  years  hence.  Many  continental 
economists,  among  whom  are  the  eminent  names  of  J.  B.  Say, 
Ganilh,  and  Hermann,  consider  them,  and  indeed  all  commodities 
of  slow  consumption,  as  capital.  And  unquestionably  they 
perform  many  of  the  ofHccs  of  capital.  If  a  lady  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  sjiend  1004  a  year  in  hiring  a  set  of.  diamonds, 
buys  that  set  from  her  jew'eller  for  1000/.,  she  makes  an  invest¬ 
ment  which  gives  her  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  diamonds 
were  part  of  the  jeweller’s  capital  while  exposed  in  his  shop. 
They  continued  to  be  part  of  his  capital  when  on  the  person  of 
the  Lady  w’hile  she  merely  hired  them,.  They  will  become 
capital  again  if  she  resells  them  to  him ;  do  they,  then,  cease 
to  be  capital  while  they  are  the  lady’s  property  ?  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  they  do ;  though  the  question  involves  jx)ints  of 
great  nicety. 

We  have  not  space  to  examine  the  corollaries  which  !Mr.  jMIII 
infers  from  his  conception  of  capital.  With  most  of  them  we 
fully  agree :  But  one  of  them,  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
the  lalxjurlng  classes  that  a  consumer  should  himself  employ  them 
to  make  what  he  wants,  than  purchase  it  ready  made — that  it  is 
better  for  them,  for  instance,  that  he  should  himself  superintend 
the  building  of  a  house,  and  pay  them  for  it  as  the  building  goes 
on,  than  order  one  from  a  builder  and  pay  for  it  when  finished, 
—  appears  to  us  to  be  erroneous;  though  w’e  have  not  space  to 
expose  what  we  think  the  fallacy;  and  only  allude  to  it,  lest  we 
should  be  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  it.  We  proceed  to  a  more 
popular  subject ;  Mr.  I^Iill’s  views  as  to  the  distinction  between 
fixed  and  circulating  capital. 

That  Adam  Smith’s  division  of  capital  into  fixed  and  circula¬ 
ting  is  based  on  a  real  and  Important  distinction,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  currency  which  those  words  have  obtained.  Every 
manufacturer,  however  little  he  may  know  of  Adam  Smith,  talks 
of  his  own  fixed  and  of  his  own  circulating  capital.  But  though 
these  terms  have  passed  into  general  use,  the  meaning  affixed  to 
them  is  not  always  the  same,  or  indeed  always  precise.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Adam  Smith,  fixed  capital  is  that  which  gives  a  profit 
while  retained,  circulating  that  which  gives  a  profit  by  being 
parted  with.  The  consequence  is  that  the  one  is  retained  for  as 
long,  the  other  for  as  short,  a  time  as  possible.  A  cotton-spinner, 
if  he  could,  would  keep  his  machinery  all  his  life ;  but  he  would  be 
glad  to  work  up  his  cotton  and  sell  the  produce  once  a  fortnight, 
or,  if  possible,  once  a  day.  The  distinctions  here  indicated  are, 
no  doubt,  important :  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
pennanence  or  transitoriness  of  possession  mainly  governs  the 
•unscientific  world  in  terming  any  given  article  of  capital,  fixed 
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or  circulating.  The  coals  used  by  the  cotton-spinner  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Adam  Smith’s  division,  fixed  capital.  The  spinner  does 
not  part  with  them  :  he  uses  them  exactly  as  he  uses  the  steam 
engine  which  they  feed — for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect, 
and  uses  them,  t(M,  as  slowly  as  he  can.  But  as  he  purchases 
them  only  as  he  wants  them,  and  seldom  retmns  them  for  more 
than  a  few  weeks  or  days,  they  would  in  ordinary  language  be 
called  eirculating  capital.  Even  Adam  Smith  appears  to  have 
been  misled  by  the  rapid  consumption  of  some  kinds  of  capital. 

‘  The  maintenance,’  he  says,  ‘  of  a  farmer’s  working  cattle  is  a 
‘  circulating  capital,  since  the  profit  is  made  by  parting  with  it. 

*  His  seed  is  a  fixed  capital :  though  it  goes  backwards  and  for- 

*  wards  from  the  ground  and  the  granary,  it  never  changes 

*  masters,  and  therefore  does  not  properly  circulate.’  Now  the 
oats  with  which  a  farmer  feeds  his  horses  obviously  change 
masters  as  little  as  the  oats  which  he  puts  into  the  ground.  Each, 
to  use  his  own  expressions,  ‘  yields  a  revenue  or  profit  without 
‘  changing  masters,  and  therefore  may  properly  be  called  a  fixed 
‘  capit^.’ 

We  proceed  to  give  !Mr.  Mill’s  definitions :  — 

‘  Of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  production  of  any  commodity,  there' 
is  a  part  which,  after  being  once  used,  exists  no  longer  as  capital ;  is 
no  longer  capable  of  rendering  service  to  production.  Such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  the  portion  of  capital  which  consists  of  materials.  The 
tallow  and  alkali  of  which  soap  is  made,  once  used  in  the  manufacture 
are  destroyed  as  alkali  and  tallow  ;  and  cannot  be  employed  any  further 
in  the  soap  manufacture,  although,  in  their  altered  condition  as  soap, 
they  are  capable  of  being  used  as  a  material  or  an  instrument  in  other 
branches  of  manufacture.  In  the  same  division  must  be  placed  the 
portion  of  capital  which  is  paid  as  the  wages,  or  consumed  as  the 
subsistence,  of  labourers.  That  part  of  the  capital  of  a  cotton-spinner 
which  he  pays  aw'ay  to  his  workpeople,  once  so  paid  exists  no  longer 
as  his  capital,  or  as  a  cotton-spinner’s  capital ;  such  portion  of  it  as 
the  workmen  consume,  no  longer  exists  as  capital  at  all :  even  if  they 
save  any  part,  it  exists  not  as  the  same  but  as  a  fresh  capital,  the 
result  of  a  second  act  of  accumulation.  Capital  which  in  this  manner 
fulfils  the  w’hole  of  its  office  in  the  production  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
by  a  single  use,  is  called  circulating  capital. 

‘  Another  large  portion  of  capital  consists  in  instruments  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character ;  which  produce  their 
eflect  not  by  being  parted  with,  but  by  being  kept ;  and  the  efficacy 
of  which  is  not  exhausted  by  a  single  use.  To  this  belong  buildings, 
machinery,  and  all  or  most  things  known  by  the  name  of  implements 
or  tools.  The  durability  of  some  of  these  is  considerable,  and  their 
function  as  productive  instruments  is  prolonged  through  many  repe¬ 
titions  of  the  productive  operation.  In  this  class  must  likewise  be 
included  capital  sunk  (as  the  expression  is)  in  permanent  improve- 
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mcnts  of  land.  So  also  the  capital  expended,  once  for  all,  in  the  com* 
niencement  of  an  undertaking,  to  prepare  tlie  way  for  subsequent 
operations ;  the  expense  of  opening  a  mine,  for  example  ;  of  cutting 
canals,  of  making  roads  or  docks.  Other  examples  might  be  added, 
but  these  are  sufficient.  Capital  which  exists  in  any  of  these  durable 
shapes,  and  the  return  to  which  is  spread  over  a  period  of  corre¬ 
sponding  duration,  is  called  fixed  capital.  ’  * 

Our  objection  to  this  nomenclature  is,  that  it  rests  on  differences 
which  exist  only  in  degree.  The  gunpowder  employed  by  a  miner 
is,  according  to  jNIr.  Mill,  circulating  ca])ital.  It  fulfils  the  whole 
of  its  office  by  a  single  use  ;  but  his  pickaxe  is  fixed  capital,  its 
function  being  prolonged  through  many  repetitions.  The  quick¬ 
silver  employed  in  extracting  silver  from  the  ore,  tvas  formerly 
destroyed  in  its  first  use ;  means  have  now  been  found  to  save 
and  re-employ  a  portion  of  it :  it  may  serve  perhaps  five  times 
before  it  is  finally  dissipated ;  is  this  improvement  sufficient  to 
convert  it  from  circulating  into  fixed  capital  ?  If  its  lasting  for 
5  times  docs  not  make  it  fixed  capital,  would  10  times  do,  or 
100,  or  1000  ?  Would  the  pickaxe  remain  fixed  capital  if  it 
generally  broke  in  the  course  of  its  first  day,  or  its  first  vreek  of 
service  ? 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  nomenclature  Avould  be 
to  divide  the  brute  or  inanimate  requisites  for  production  into 
two  classes ;  materials  and  instruments.  To  express  by  the  word 
materials  all  the  things  which  after  having  undergone  the  change 
implied  in  production,  are  themselves  matter  of  exchange  ;  and 
by  the  word  instruments,  the  things  which  are  employed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  that  change,  but  do  not  themselves  become  part  of  the 
exchangeable  result :  And  that  the  best  definition  of  circulating 
capital,  is  to  confine  it  to  materials  —  and  the  best  definition  of 
fixed  capital  is  to  confine  it  to  instruments. 

In  fact,  though  these  definitions  differ  from  Adam  Smith’s  in 
form,  they  agree  with  them  in  substance.  ‘  The  things  which 
‘  are  the  matter  of  exchange,’  and  ‘  the  things  which  yield  a 
‘  profit  only  by  being  parted  with,’  are  the  same.  Nor  is  there 
much  difference  between  our  expression,  ‘  the  things  w'hich  are 
‘  employed  in  production,  but  do  not  themselves  become  part  of 
‘  the  exchangeable  result,’  and  Adam  Smith’s,  *  the  things 
‘  which  yield  a  profit  without  changing  masters  or  circulating 
*  further.’  We  think  indeed  our  explanation  rather  clearer  than 
Adam  Smith’s,  or  we  should  not  have  ventured  to  depart  from 
his ;  and  we  prefer  it  to  ^Ir.  Mill’s,  because  his  two  classes  are 
not  separated  by  any  real  demarcation. 


*  VoL  i.  pp.  107—108. 
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We  now  pas3  over  without  comment,  because  we  have  not 
room  for  comment,  tlirce  chapters  on  the  causes  which  increase 
or  diminish  the  efficiency  of  productive  agents ;  and  proceed  to 
the  still  more  important  discussion  of  the  laws  of  the  increase  of 
labour,  of  capital,  and  of  land. 

‘  The  increase  of  production,’  says  Jlr.  Mill,  ‘  depends  on  the 
properties  of  these  elements.  It  is  the  result  of  the  increase  either 
of  the  elements  themselves,  or  of  their  productiveness.  The  law  of 
the  increase  of  production  must  be  a  consequence  of  the  laws  of  these 
elements :  the  limits  to  the  increase  of  production  must  be  the  limits, 
whatever  they  arc,  set  by  those  law’s.’  *  . 

The  increase  of  Labour  is  the  increase  of  population ;  and  the 
capacity  of  population  to  increase  is  indefinite.  So  is  the 
capacity  of  capital,  using  that  word  according  to  !Mr.  Mill’s  defi¬ 
nition,  which  excludes  the  agents  supplied  by  nature,  unassisted 
by  man  —  agents  to  which  he  gives  the  general  name  of  land. 
If  there  be  human  beings  capable  of  work,  and  food  to  feed 
them,  they  may  always  be  employed  productively.  But  the 
increase  of  capital  is  retai’ded  by  an  obstacle  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  case  of  population.  The  augmentation  of  capital 
is  painful.  It  can  be  ett’ccted  only  by  abstaining  from  im¬ 
mediate  enjoyment.  We  obey  our  instincts  in  promoting  the 
one  ;  we  resist  them  in  promoting  the  other.  The  desire,  how¬ 
ever,  of  immediate  pleasure,  though  an  obstacle  to  the  increase 
of  capital,  is  one  which  can  be  overcome  in  eveiy  state  of 
society ;  for  even  savages  save,  or  the  race  w’ould  expire ;  and 
in  the  advance  of  society  it  yields  more  and  more  easily  to  the 
desire  of  accumulation.  If  there  be  therefore  any  insuperable 
limitation  to  the  increase  of  production, 

‘  It  must  turn,’  says  Mr.  IMill,  ‘  upon  the  properties  of  the  only 
element  which  is  inherently  and  in  itself  limited  in  quantity.  It 
must  depend  on  the  properties  of  land.’f 

‘  After  a  certain,  and  not  very  advanced  stage  in  the  progress  of 
agriculture  ;  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  men  have  applied  themselves  to 
cultivation  with  any  energy,  and  have  brought  to  it  any  tolerable 
tools  ;  from  that  time  it  is  the  law  of  production  from  the  land,  that 
in  any  given  state  of  agricultural  skill  and  knowledge,  by  increasing 
the  labour,  the  produce  is  not  increased  in  an  equal  degree ;  doubling 
the  labour  does  not  double  the  produce ;  or,  to  express  the  same  thing 
in  other  words,  every  increase  of  produce  is  obtained  by  a  more  than 
proportional  increase  in  the  application  of  labour  to  the  land.’f 

Mr.  Mill  admits  that  this  law  of  diminishing  return  in  pro- 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  210. 
X  Ibid.  p.  212. 
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portion  to  the  increased  application  of  labour  and  capital  to  the 
land,  is  opposed  by  an  antagonist  principle,  the  progress  of 
dvibsation.  *  I  use,’  he  says,  ‘  this  general  and  somewhat 
‘  vague  expression,  because  the  things  to  be  included  are  so 

*  various,  that  hardly  any  term  of  a  more  restricted  significa- 

*  tion  would  comprise  them  all.’ 

Among  them,  however,  he  enumerates,  as  entitled  to  the 
chief  place,  the  progress  of  agricultural  knowledge,  skill  and 
invention,  improved  means  of  communication,  the  increased 
efficiency  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  improvements  in 
government  and  in  education.  The  result  is,  that  the  social 
state  is  a  state  of  warfare  between  these  opposing  principles. 

‘  Whether,  at  the  present  or  any  other  time,  the  produce  of  industry, 
proportionally  to  the  labour  employed,  is  increasing  or  diminishing, 
and  the  average  condition  of  the  people  improving  or  deteriorating, 
depends  upon  whether  population  is  advancing  faster  than  improve¬ 
ment,  or  improvement  than  population.  After  a  degree  of  density 
has  been  attained,  sufficient  to  allow  the  principal  benehts  of  com¬ 
bination  of  labour,  all  further  increase  tends  in  itself  to  mischief. 

‘  If  the  growth  of  human  power  over  nature  is  suspended  or 
slackened,  and  population  does  not  slacken  its  increase ;  if,  with  only 
the  existing  command  over  natural  agencies,  those  agencies  are  called 
upon  for  an  increased  produce;  that  greater  produce  will  not  be 
afforded  to  the  increased  population,  without  either  demanding  on 
the  average  a  greater  effort  from  each,  or  on  the  average  reducing 
each  to  a  smaller  ration  out  of  the  aggregate  produce. 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  some  periods  the  progress  of  population 
has  been  the  most  rapid  of  the  two ;  at  others  that  of  improvement. 
In  England  during  a  long  interval  preceding  the  French  revolution, 
population  increased  slowly ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement,  at 
least  in  agriculture,  would  seem  to  have  been  still  slower ;  since, 
although  nothing  occurred  to  lower  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
the  price  of  corn  rose  considerably,  and  England,  from  an  exporting, 
became  an  importing  country.  This  evidence,  however,  is  not  quite 
conclusive,  inasmuch  as  the  extraordinary  number  of  abundant  seasons 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century  not  continuing  during  the  last, 
was  a  cause  of  increased  price  in  the  latter  period,  extrinsic  to  the 
ordinary  progress  of  society.  W'hether  during  the  same  period 
improvements  in  manufactures,  or  diminished  cost  of  imported  com- 
m(^ties,  made  amends  for  the  diminished  productiveness  of  labour 
on  the  land,  is  uncertain.  But  ever  since  the  great  mechanical  in¬ 
ventions  of  W'att,  Arkwright,  and  their  contemporaries,  the  return 
to  labour  has  probably  increased  as  fast  as  the  population  ;  and  would 
even  have  outstripped  it,  if  that  very  augmentation  of  return  had  not 
called  forth  an  additional  portion  of  the  inherent  power  of  multiplica¬ 
tion  in  the  human  species.  During  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  last 
elapsed,  so  rapid  has  been  the  extension  of  improved  processes  of 
agriculture,  that  even  the  land  yields  a  greater  produce  in  proportion 
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to  the  labour  employed ;  the  average  price  of  corn  is  decidedly  lower, 
and  the  country  more  nearly  feeds  its  own  population  without  foreign 
aid  than  it  did  in  1828.  But  though  improvement  may,  during  a 
certain  space  of  time,  keep  up  with,  or  even  surpass,  the  actual 
increase  of  population,  it  assuredly  never  comes  up  to  the  rate  of 
increase  of  which  population  is  capable ;  and  nothing  could  have 
prevented  a  general  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
were  it  not  that  population  has,  in  fact,  been  restrained.  Had  it 
been  restrained  still  more,  and  the  same  improvements  taken  place, 
there  would  have  been  a  larger  dividend  than  there  now  is,  for  the 
nation,  or  the  species  at  large.  The  new  ground  wrung  from  nature 
by  the  improvement  would  not  have  been  all  used  up  in  the  support 
of  mere  numbers.  Though  the  gross  produce  would  not  have  been 
so  great,  there  would  have  been  a  greater  produce  per  head  of  the 
population.’* 

We  do  not  think  tliat  land  is  quite  fairly  treated  by  Mr.  Mill, 
or  indeed  by  any  economist  of  the  Kicardo  School  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  other  instruments  of  production  by  two  pecu¬ 
liarities.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  giving,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent,  an  increased  quantity  of  produce  to  the  increased 
application  of  labour.  Of  no  other  instrument  can  this  be  said. 
No  labour  can  work  up  a  pound  of  raw  cotton  into  more  than  a 
pound  of  manufactured  cotton.  The  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  may  be  increased,  but  not  its  quantity.  But  on  the 
same  acre  of  land,  and  with  the  same  bushel  of  seed,  by  apply¬ 
ing  more  and  more  labour,  a  return  may  be  obtained  of  three 
bushels  of  corn,  or  of  ten,  or  of  twenty,  or  of  forty.  When  we 
state  tliat  in  any  given  state  of  agricultural  skill,  every  increase 
of  produce  is  obtained  by  a  more  than  proportional  increase  of 
labour,  we  ought  to  recollect  that  it  is  only  from  land  that  in¬ 
crease  of  labour  acting  on  the  same  materials  obtains  any  in¬ 
crease  of  produce  at  all.  Quantity  can  be  increased  only  by 
generation ;  and  it  is  only  as  an  agriculturalist  that  man  can 
obtain  the  aid  of  generative  processes.  In  other  employments 
be  merely  effects  a  mechanical  or  chemical  or  commercial 
change  which  alters  the  qualities,  and  may  apparently  diminish, 
but  cannot  increase,  the  quantity  of  the  substances  on  which 
he  operates.  In  agriculture  he  is  assisted  by  the  generative 
powers  of  nature.  She  enables  him  to  convert  a  bag  of  seed 
corn  into  a  harvest ;  a  couple  of  domestic  animab  into  a  flock  or 
a  herd.  Mr.  Millf  calls  the  opinion  that  nature  lends  more 
assistance  to  human  endeavours  in  agriculture,  than  in  manu¬ 
factures,  a  conceit.  It  is  founded,  he  says,  on  a  confu^on  of 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  228,  229,  and  230. 
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ideas.  Certainly  the  "round  on  which  the  Physiocrats  main¬ 
tained  it — the  rent  afforded  by  land — was  insufficient.  It  is 
tnie,  no  doubt,  that  land  affords  a  rent  not  because  it  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  productive,  but  because  being  productive,  it  is  limited  and 
appropriated.  But  thougli  the  reason  assigned  was  inconclusive, 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Physiocrats  was  true,  though  not 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  it. 

The  powers  of  land,  however,  though  indefinite,  for  wc 
are  far  yet  from  their  limits,  arc  not  infinite.  Up  to  a  point 
which  probably  differs  with  every  quality  of  soil,  and  every 
degree  of  human  skill,  increased  labour  may  produce  a  propor¬ 
tional,  or  more  than  proportional  increase  of  return.  Mr.  ^lill 
8upi)oscs,  and  with  truth,  that  this  point  has  not  yet  been  reached 
generally  in  England.  In  particuhir  cases  without  doubt  it  is 
often  reached,  and  passed.  The  pleasure  farm  of  many  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  some  fields  of  many  a  farm  in  a  sterile  district,  are 
cultivated  at  a  cost  not  remunerative,  Avith  our  present  know¬ 
ledge.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  additional 
labour  employed  on  the  same  land,  even  though  directed  by 
perfect  skill,  must  cease  to  be  ]>ro|)ortionally  productive.  On  a 
good  soil  in  the  climate  of  England,  and  Avlth  the  present 
English  skill,  one  man  can  with  a  year’s  labour  nvise  from  20 
acres  about  600  bushels  of  wheat.  Two  men,  however,  could 
not  raise  1200  bushels.  AV"c  may  easily  conceive,  however,  an 
increase  of  skill  Avhich  would  enable  them  to  do  so.  But  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  skill  would  enable  20  men  to  raise 
12,000;  still  more  improbable  that  200  men  could  raise 
120,000 ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  im^wssible  that 
20,000  could  raise  12,000,000  of  bushels:  they  would  have 
scarcely  room  to  stand  on  the  ground. 

But  it  is  not  fair  to  call  this  limitation  the  niggardliness  of 
nature.  Nature,  as  we  have  already  statetl,  is  really  far  more 
bountiful  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  productive  process. 
Her  bounty,  however,  is  limited  by  the  second  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  which  we  have  attributed  to  land,  namely,  its  immobility. 
If,  like  all  other  productive  instruments  and  materials,  land 
could  be  transported  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted,  we  should 
not,  at  least  in  the  pre'^f'nt  state  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
have  to  complain  of  its  limitation  in  quantity.  There  is  land 
enough  to  few!  and  clothe  10  times,  probably  200  times,  our  pre¬ 
sent  numbers.  But  its  immobility  limits  the  quantity  accessible 
to  the  inhabitants  of  every  district ;  and  as  they  increase  in 
numbers,  forces  them,  unless  they  are  willing,  which  few  men 
arc,  to  quit  their  own  country,  to  have  recourse  to  the  other 
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peculiarity  of  land,  its  power  to  give  to  additional  labour 
additional  returns. 

It  is  true  that  the  result  of  this  expedient  may  be  unfavour¬ 
able.  It  is  true  that  ‘  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  food,  oc- 
‘  c.asioned  by  increased  population,  will  always,  unless  there  is  a 

*  simultaneous  improvement  in  production,  diminish  the  share 
‘  which,  in  a  fair  division,  would  fall  to  each  individual,  and 
‘  that,  in  that  case,  the  population  must  either  work  harder  or 
‘  eat  less,  or  obtain  their  usual  food  by  sacrificing  a  part  of  their 

*  other  customary  comforts.’*  But  we  affirm  that,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  some  disturbing  cause,  political  rather  than  economical, 
such  as  the  desire  to  create  forty  shilling  freeholders  in  Ireland,  or 
the  poor-law  abuses  of  the  south  of  England,  the  increased  demand 
for  food  and  the  increase  of  population  are  usually  accompanied, 
or  rather  preceded,  by  improvements  in  production  which  occa¬ 
sion  the  increased  quantity  to  be  obtained,  not  at  a  greater,  not 
merely  at  the  same,  but  actually  at  a  less  proportionate  expense 
of  labour.  ISIr.  Mill  admits  that  such  has  been  the  case  during  the 
last  twenty  years  in  England.  We  believe  it  to  have  been  the 
case  in  every  portion  of  Europe.  Even  in  Spain,  notwithstanding 
her  civil  wars,  even  in  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding  the 
previous  density  of  population.  The  instances  of  increased 
poverty,  the  cases  in  which  men  have  been  forecd  to  eat  less,  or 
obtain  food  by  sacrificing  a  part  of  their  other  customary  com¬ 
forts,  have  been  cases  not  of  the  increase  but  of  the  diminution 
of  population.  They  are  cases  like  that  of  Roman  Gaul  when 
laid  waste  by  barbarians,  or  of  Bohemia  after  the  thirty  years 
war,  or  of  Asia  Elinor  under  the  oppression  of  Turkey,  or,  to 
refer  to  still  more  striking  examples,  of  the  ruined  cities  of 
Central  America,  or  of  the  deserted  plains  which  surround  the 
site  of  Carthage  or  of  Palmyra,  where  there  has  been  a  waste 
of  people  but  a  still  greater  waste  of  capital  and  of  industry, 
and  half-starved  savages  eat  their  dates, 

‘  Couched  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruined  walls,  that  have  survived  the  names 
Of  those  that  reared  them.’ 

We  now  come  to  Distribution;  the  portion  of  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy  most  attractive  to  a  practical  teacher ;  since  it  depends  on 
causes  within  human  control,  the  laws  and  customs  of  society. 
The  rules  by  which  it  is  determined  are  always  what  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  community  make  them ;  are  very  different  in 
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different  ages  and  countries ;  and  might  be  still  more  different  if 
mankind  so  chose. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Mill  adheres  to  the 
usual  division  of  the  instruments  of  production  into  labour,  capital, 
and  land ;  and  consequently  to  the  division  of  the  industrial 
community  into  labourers,  capitalists,  and  landowners,  and  the 
division  of  the  produce  into  wages,  profits,  and  rent. 

He  has  not  defined  the  word  Wages:  And  this  is  inconve¬ 
nient  ;  as  it  is  used  in  three  different  senses,  and  it  is  sometimes 
only  by  the  context  that  we  can  discover  the  meaning  which  he 
affixes  to  it.  These  senses  are  :  1st.  The  amount  of  money  earned 
by  the  labourer  in  a  given  time.  2nd.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  commodities  earned  by  the  labourer  in  a  given  time.  3rd. 
The  amount  of  money,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of  commo¬ 
dities,  received  by  the  labourer  for  doing  a  given  amount  of 
work.  The  first  have  sometimes  been  called  money  wages,  the 
second  real  wages,  and  the  third  the  price  of  labour. 

In  some  passages  by  wages  Mr.  Mill  means  money  wages. 
He  certainly  does  so  when  he  says  *,  that  dear  or  cheap 
food,  caused  by  the  variation  of  the  seasons,  does  not  affect 
wages  ;  for  it  obviously  does  affect  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of 
commodities  obtained  by  the  labourer;  and  when  he  admits f 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  labourer  would  be  enabled 
with  the  same  wages  to  command  greater  comforts  than  before. 
But  when  in  a  passage,  which  ,we  shall  quote  hereafter,  he 
treats  high  wages  and  the  more  ample  subsistence  and  comfort 
of  the  class  of  hired  labourers  as  identical,  he  must  mean  real 
wages.  For  it  is  on  his  real  wages,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  commodities  destined  to  his  use, 
not  on  his  money  wages,  that  his  subsistence  and  comfort  depend. 
Tills  again  is  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  true,  that,  ‘  except 

*  in  a  new  colony  or  a  country  in  circumstances  equivalent  to 

*  one,  it  is  impossible  that  population  should  increase  at  its 
‘  utmost  rate  without  lowering  wages.’ J  For  if  very  produc¬ 
tive  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  were  discovered,  it  certainly 
is  possible  that  population  might  increase  at  its  utmost  rate  for 
an  indefinite  time,  without  lowering  money  wages.  In  future, 
when  we  use  the  word  wages  without  explanation,  we  shall 
mean,  and  shall  represent  Mr.  Mill  as  meaning,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  commodities  earned  by  the  labourer  in  a 
given  time. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word. 
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‘  Wages  depend,’  says  Mr.  Mill,  ‘  on  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  the  labouring  population  and  the  capital  or  other  funds 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labour;  we  will  say  for  shortness,  the  capital. 
If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time  or  place  than  another,  if  the  subsist¬ 
ence  and  comforts  of  the  class  of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it  is 
and  can  be  for  no  other  reason  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater 
proportion  to  population.  Their  condition  can  ^  bettered  in  no  way 
but  by  altering  that  proportion  to  their  advantage ;  and  every  scheme 
for  their  benefit  which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation  is, 
for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion.  Though  capital  should  for  a 
time  double  itself  simultaneously  with  population,  if  all  this  capital 
and  population  are  to  find  employment  on  the  same  land,  they  cannot, 
without  an  unexampled  succession  of  agricultural  inventions,  con¬ 
tinue  doubling  the  produce ;  therefore,  if  wages  did  not  fall,  profits 
must ;  and  w'hen  profits  fall,  increase  of  capital  is  slackened.  Besides, 
even  if  wages  did  not  fall,  the  price  of  food  would,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  necessarily  rise ;  which  is  equivalent  to  a  fall  of  wages. 

‘  Except,  therefore,  in  the  very  peculiar  cases  which  I  have  jtist 
noticed,  of  which  the  only  one  of  any  practical  importance  is  that  of 
a  new  colony,  or  a  country  in  circumstances  equivalent  to  it ;  it  is 
impossible  that  population  should  increase  at  its  utmost  rate,  without 
lowering  wages.  Nor  will  the  fall  be  stopped  at  any  point,  short  of 
that  which,  either  by  its  physical  or  its  moral  operation,  checks  the 
increase  of  population.  In  no  old  country,  therefore,  does  population 
increase  at  anything  like  its  utmost  rate ;  in  most,  at  a  very  moderate 
rate ;  in  some  countries  not  at  all.  These  facts  are  only  to  be  accounted 
for  in  two  ways.  Either  the  whole  number  of  births  which  nature 
admits  of,  and  which  happen  in  some  circumstances,  do  not  take  place ; 
or,  if  they  do,  a  large  portion  of  those  who  are  born,  die.  The  retard¬ 
ation  of  increase  results  either  from  mortality  or  prudence ;  from  Mr. 
Maltbus’s  positive,  or  from  his  preventive  check  ;  and  one  or  the  other 
of  these  must,  and  does  exist,  and  very  powerfully  too,  in  all  old  societies. 
Wherever  population  is  not  kept  down  by  the  prudence  either  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  of  the  state,  it  is  kept  down  by  starvation  or  disease.’  * 

Mr.  Mill’s  treatnnent  of  wages  has  one^defect.  Having  stated, 
truly,  that  wages  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  number 
of  hibourers  and  the  extent  of  the  fund  appropriated  to  their 
use,  he  considers  at  great  length  the  causes  aifecting  the  number 
of  labourers,  but  leaves  almost  unnoticed,  at  least  in  this  place, 
those  affecting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fund  appropri¬ 
ated  to  their  use.  This,  however,  is  a  very  important  and  a  very 
difficult  inquiry.  Without  attempting  to  exhaust  it,  we  will  give 
a  brief  indication  of  some  of  its  principal  points. 

The  extent  of  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  de- 
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the  labourer;  and,  in  the  second  place,  on  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  persons  directly  or  indirectly  employetl  in 
the  production  of  things  for  the  use  of  labourers  to  the  whole 
number  of  labouring  families.  The  productiveness  given, 
it  depends  on  the  proportion.  The  proportion  given,  it  depends 
on  the  productiveness.  If  we  suppose  two  communities  each 
containing  100  labouring  families,  if  in  each  country  75  are 
employed  in  producing  commodities  for  the  whole  number,  and 
25  work  for  the  benefit  of  a  master,  the  comparative  wages  in 
each  must  dci>end  on  the  productiveness  of  labour.  If  in  the 
one  a  year’s  labour  of  one  family  produces  commodities  for 
labourers  which  we  will  call  four  quarters  of  wheat,  and  in  the 
other  only  two  quarters,  w'agcs  will  be  three  quarters  in  the 
one,  and  only  one  quarter  and  a  half  in  the  other.  But  if  in 
each  community  a  year’s  labour  produces  four  quarters  of  wheat, 
but  in  the  one  seventy-five  are  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  number,  and  in  the  other  only  fifty,  wages  will  again  be 
three  in  the  one  and  only  two  in  the  other.  We  say  directly  or 
indirectly  employed,  because,  in  a  commercial  country,  a  large 
portion  of  the  commodities  used  by  labourers  is  obtained  indirectly 
by  exchange.  A  Nottingham  lace-maker  docs  not  directly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  stock  of  commodities  constituting  wages,  since  no 
labouring  man  uses  lace ;  but  he  does  indirectly  so  far  as  that 
lace  is  exported  in  exchange  for  sugar  or  tobacco  for  his  use. 

The  causes  which  promote  the  productiveness  of  labour  Mr. 
^lill  has  discussed  fully  and  satisfactorily  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  chapters  of  his  first  book.  They  may  be  summed 
up  as  consisting  of  the  personal  character  of  the  labourer,  his 
corporeal,  intellectual,  and  moral  qualities,  the  degree  in  which 
he  is  assisted  by  capital,  and  the  degree  of  freedom  with  which 
he  is  allowed  to  direct  his  industry. 

The  causes  which  affect  the  proportion  of  persons  employed 
in  producing  commodities  for  the  use  of  labourers  to  the  whole 
number  of  labouring  families,  are,  as  we  have  said,  omitted  by 
him ;  and  yet  are  eminently  entitled  to  consideration,  since  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  labourers  of  every  civilised  com¬ 
munity  is  employed  in  producing  not  for  their  own  use,  but  for 
others.  The  purposes  to  which  their  labour  may  be  thus  diverted 
are  three.  Production  for  the  use  of  the  landlords  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  for  the  use  of  the  government;  and  for  the  use  of  the 
capitalists.  In  other  words,  instead  of  producing  what  is  to  be 
consumed  as  wages,  they  may  be  employed  in  producing  what 
is  to  be  consumed  as  rent,  as  taxes,  or  as  profits. 

The  first  of  these  employments,  however,  when  not  the  result 
of  a  scarcity  occasioned  by  oppressive  or  fraudulent  legislation. 
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docs  not  really  diminish  the  fund  distributed  as  wages.  Rent  is 
the  creation  of  some  appropriated  natural  agents  of  extraoixlinary 
productiveness.  The  labourers  employed  by  the  owners  of 
those  natural  agents  draw  their  subsistence,  therefore,  not  out 
of  the  common  fund,  such  as  it  would  be  if  no  such  natural  agent 
existed,  but  wholly  out  of  the  extra  fund  arising  from  its  exist¬ 
ence.  If  with  the  growth  of  rent  a  corresponding  population  to 
to  be  employed  by  it  has  grown  up,  it  neither  increases  nor 
diminishes  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  labourers.  If  such 
a  population  has  not  grown  up,  rent  increases  that  fund. 

So  far  as  the  expense  of  governing  a  country  is  supported  by 
taxes  laid  on  its  landlords  or  on  its  capitalists,  the  labourers  are 
not  directly  concerned  in  it.  A  duty  on  wine  may  force  a 
landlord  or  a  merchant  to  dismiss  a  footman ;  but  it  enables  the 
Government  to  hire  a  soldier.  But  a  tax  imposed  on  the  com¬ 
modities  consumed  by  the  labourer,  has  precisely  the  same  effect 
on  him  as  a  diminished  productiveness  of  labour:  —  the  tax  is 
added  to  the  cost.  If  a  tax  of  25  per  cent,  be  laid  on  porter, 
it  is  the  same  as  if  four  men  were  wanted  to  make  the  porter 
which  three  could  make  before  :  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  fourth  man,  instead  of  l)eing  actually  employed  in  making 
porter,  is  a  soldier  or  a  policeman.  Porter  rises  in  price  ;  less 
is  consumed;  fewer  persons  are  employed  in  making  it;  and  the 
labour  thus  set  free  is  taken  up  by  the  Government.  The 
result  is  the  same  if  the  labourer  is  directly  taxed,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  poll-tax.  Expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is 
augmented ;  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  it  is  decreased ;  and  a 
corresponding  change  of  production  follows. 

The  proportion  which  the  number  of  labourers  employed  for 
the  iKjnefit  of  capitalists  bears  to  the  number  of  those  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  labourers  —  in  other  words,  the  proportion  of 
profit  to  wages  —  depends  on  two  causes.  First,  on  the  rate  of 
profit  for  a  given  period  of  advance,  and  secondly  on  the  average 
period  of  advance.  And  these  are  generally  antagonist  causes. 
Where  capital  compred  with  labourers  is  scanty  the  rate  of 
profit  is  generally  high,  but  the  period  of  advance  short.  In 
rich  countries  the  rate  is  low,  but  the  period  long.  If  in  China 
the  average  rate  be  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  average 
priod  of  advance  one  year,  a  commodity  on  which  100/.  has 
been  expended  in  Avages  sells  for  130/.;  and,  leaving  rent  and 
taxation  out  of  the  question,  of  every  130  labourers  100  are 
employed  in  producing  commodities  for  the  use  of  the  Avhole 
130,  and  thirty  in  producing  commodities  for  the  use  of  capitalists. 
The  same  result  Avould  follow  in  England,  if  the  averf^e  rate  of 
profit  were  ten  per  cent,  pr  annum,  and  the  average  period  of 
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advance  rather  less  than  three  years.  As  a  country  advances 
in  civilisation,  though  the  rate  of  profit  has  a  tendency  to  dimi¬ 
nish,  the  total  amount  of  profit,  and  therefore  the  proportion  of 
labourers  employed  to  provide  the  consumption  of  capitalists  to 
those  employed  to  provide  the  consumption  of  labourers,  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  First,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
capital,  and  secondly,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  prolong¬ 
ation  of  the  period  of  its  advance.  The  apparent  loss  to  the 
labouring  claves  may  be,  however,  more  than  counterbalanced, 
first  by  the  increased  productiveness  which  capital  gives  to 
labour,  secondly,  by  the  greater  steadiness  of  employment,  and 
thirdly,  by  the  means  given  to  the  labourer  to  become  himself  a 
capitalist.  And  to  be  so  he  need  not  cease  to  be  a  labourer. 
A  well-fumished  residence,  a  good  stock  of  clothes  and  linen, 
good  tools  and  a  year’s  income  in  a  Savings’  Bank,  form  together 
no  inconsiderable  capital.  And  these  (in  ordinarily  good 
seasons)  may  be  accumulated  in  a  few  years,  by  any  well  con¬ 
ducted  family  in  our  manufacturing  districts. 

We  have  been  seduced  into  this  long  discussion,  partly  by  its 
interest,  and  partly  by  feeling  that  it  is  wanting  to  !Mr.  Alill’s 
theory  of  wages.  To  that  theory  we  now  return.  We  ended 
by  quoting  his  statement,  that  wherever  population  is  not  kept 
down  by  the  prudence,  either  of  individuals  or  of  the  state,  it  is 
kept  down  by  starvation  or  disease.  A  proposition  from  which 
we  see  no  escape. 

^Ir.  Mill  sketches  rapidly  some  of  the  checks  opposed  to 
population  by  the  government,  in  many  parts  of  Europe :  he  then 
alludes  to  those  which  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  skilled 
artizans,  in  England  impose  on  themselves ;  and  he  ends  by 
expressing  regret  as  to  the  state,  and  fear  as  to  the  prospects,  of 
our  agricultural  labourers,  —  to  which  it  is  painful  to  give  our 
concurrence,  yet  impossible  to  refuse  it :  — 

‘  In  the  case,*  he  says,  ‘  of  the  common  agricultural  labourer,  the 
checks  to  population  may  almost  be  considered  as  non-existent.  If 
the  growth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  capital  there  employed,  by  which 
the  factory  operatives  are  maintained  at  their  present  average  rate 
of  wages,  notwithstanding  their  rapid  increase,  did  not  also  absorb 
a  great  part  of  the  annual  addition  to  the  rural  population,  there 
seems  no  reason,  in  the  present  habits  of  the  people,  why  they  should 
not  fall  into  as  miserable  a  condition  as  the  Irish;  and  if  the 
market  for  our  manufactures  should,  I  do  not  say  fall  off,  but  even 
cease  to  expand  at  the  rapid  rate  of  the  last  fifty  years,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  this  fate  may  not  be  in  reserve  for  us;  especially 
considering  how  much  the  Irish  themselves  contribute  to  it  by 
migrating  to  this  country  and  underbidding  its  native  inhabitants. 
Without  carrying  our  anticipations  forward  to  such  a  calamity,  the 
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existing  condition  of  tlie  labourers  of  some  of  the  most  exclusively 
agricultural  counties, — Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Bedford¬ 
shire,  Buckinghamshire, — is  sufficiently  painful  to  contemplate.  The 
labourers  of  these  counties,  with  large  families,  and  seven  or  perhaps 
eight  shillings  for  their  weekly  wages  when  in  full  employment,  have 
lately  become  one  of  the  stock  objects  of  popular  compassion :  it  is 
time  that  they  had  the  benefit  also  of  some  application  of  common 
sense. 

‘  Unhappily,  sentimentality  rather  than  common  sense  is  the  genius 
that  usually  presides  over  the  discussion  of  these  subjects ;  and  while 
there  is  a  growing  sensitiveness  to  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  and  a 
ready  disposition  to  admit  claims  in  them  upon  the  good  offices  of 
other  people,  there  is  an  all  but  universal  unwillingness  to  face  the 
real  difficulty  of  their  position,  or  advert  at  all  to  the  conditions 
which  nature  has  made  indispensable  to  the  improvement  of  their 
physical  lot.  Discussions  on  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  lamen¬ 
tations  over  its  wretchedness,  denunciations  of  all  who  are  supposed 
to  be  indifferent  to  it,  projects  of  one  kind  or  another  for  improving 
it,  were  in  no  country  and  in  no  time  of  the  world  so  rife  as  at 
present ;  but  there  is  a  tacit  agreement  to  ignore  totally  the  law  of 
wages,  or  to  dismiss  it  in  a  parenthesis,  with  such  terms  ns  “  hard- 
“  hearted  Malthusianism  as  if  it  were  not  a  thousand  times  more 
hardlicarted  to  tell  human  beings  that  they  may,  than  that  they 
may  not,  call  into  existence  swarms  of  creatures  who  are  sure  to  be 
miserable,  and  most  likely  to  be  depraved. 

‘  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  working  classes  themselves  should 
cherish  error  on  this  subject.  They  obey  a  common  propensity,  in 
laying  the  blame  of  their  misfortunes,  and  the  responsibility  of 
providing  remedies,  on  any  shoulders  but  their  own.  They  must 
be  above  the  average  level  of  humanity  if  they  chose  the  more, 
disagreeable  opinion;  when  nearly  all  their  professed  teachers,  both  in 
their  own  and  in  every  other  class,  either  silently  reject  or  noisily 
declaim  against  it.  The  true  theory  of  the  causes  of  poverty  seems 
to  answer  nobody’s  peculiar  purpose.  Those  who  share  the  growing 
and  certainly  well-grounded  discontent,  with  the  place  filled  and  the 
part  performed  in  society  by  what  are  called  the  higher  classes,  seem 
to  think  that  acknowledging  the  necessary  dependence  of  wages  on 
population  is  removing  some  blame  from  those  classes,  and  acquitting 
them  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  doing  so  little  for  the  people ; 
as  if  anything  they  could  do,  either  in  their  present  relation  to  them 
or  in  any  other,  could  be  of  permanent  use  to  the  people  in  their 
material  interests,  unless  grounded  on  a  recognition  of  all  the  facts 
on  which  their  condition  depends.  To  this  class  of  opponents,  the 
accidents  of  personal  politics  have  latterly  added  nearly  the  whole 
eftective  literary  strength  of  the  party  who  proclaim  themselves 
conservative  of  existing  social  arrangements.  Any  one  with  whom 
the  cause  of  the  poor  is  a  principle,  and  not  a  pretence  or  a  mere 
freak  of  sensibility,  must  contemplate  with  unfeigned  bitterness  the 
conduct,  during  ten  important  years,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Tory 
party,  including  nearly  all  its  popular  organs,  who  have  studiously 
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fostered  the  prejudices  and  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  democracy, 
on  the  points  on  which  democratic  opinion  is  most  liable  to  be 
dangerously  wrong,  for  the  paltry  advantage  of  turning  into  a  handle 
of  popular  declamation  against  their  Whig  rivals,  an  enactment  most 
salutary  in  principle,  in  which  their  own  party  had  concurred,  but 
of  which  those  rivals  were  almost  accidentally  the  nominal  authors.’  * 

Mr.  !Mill  then  considers  the  popular  remedies  for  insufficient 
wages,  such  as  public  works,  allowance,  and  allotments  —  and 
dismisses  them  with  merited  contempt. 

‘  No  remedies,’  he  says  truly,  ‘  for  low  wages  have  the  smallest 
chance  of  being  efficacious,  which  do  not  operate  on  and  through  the 
minds  and  habits  of  the  people.  While  these  are  unafiected,  any 
contrivance,  even  if  successful,  for  temporarily  improving  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  very  poor,  would  but  let  slip  the  reins  by  which  popu¬ 
lation  was  previously  curbed,  and  could  only,  therefore,  continue 
to  produce  its  effect  if,  by  the  whip  and  spur  of  taxation,  capital  were 
compelled  to  follow  at  an  equally  accelerated  pace.  But  this  process 
could  not  possibly  continue  for  long  together ;  and  whenever  it  stopped 
it  would  leave  the  country  with  an  increased  number  of  the  poorest 
class,  and  a  diminished  proportion  of  all  except  the  poorest,  or,  if  it 
continued  long  enough,  with  none  at  all.  For  “  to  this  complexion 
“  must  come  at  last”  all  social  arrangements  which  remove  the  natural 
checks  to  population  without  substituting  any  others. 

‘  By  what  means  then  is  poverty  to  be  contended  against  ?  How 
is  the  evil  of  low  wages  to  be  remedied  ?  If  the  expedients  usually 
recommended  for  the  purpose  are  not  adapted  to  it,  can  no  others 
be  thought  of?  Can  political  economy  do  nothing,  but  only  object 
to  everything,  and  demonstrate  that  nothing  can  be  done  ? 

‘  If  this  were  so,  political  economy  might  have  a  needful,  but 
would  have  a  melancholy  and  a  thankless  task.  If  the  bulk  of  the 
human  race  are  always  to  remain  as  at  present,  slaves  to  toil  in  which 
they  have  no  interest,  and  therefore  feel  no  interest ;  drudging  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night  for  bare  necessaries,  and  with  all  the 
intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies  which  that  implies ;  without  re¬ 
sources  either  in  mind  or  feelings ;  untaught,  for  they  cannot  be 
better  taught  than  fed ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts  are  required  for 
themselves  ;  without  interests  or  sentiments  as  citizens  and  members 
of  society,  and  with  a  sense  of  injustice  rankling  in  their  minds, 
equally  for  what  they  have  not,  and  for  what  others  have ;  I  know 
not  what  there  is  which  should  make  a  person,  with  any  capacity  of 
reason,  concern  himself  about  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  There 
would  be  no  wisdom  for  any  one  but  in  extricating  from  life,  with 
Fpicurean  indifference,  as  much  personal  satisfaction  for  himself  and 
those  with  whom  he  sympathises,  as  it  can  yield  without  injury  to 
any  one,  and  letting  the  unmeaning  bustle  of  so-called  civilised  exist¬ 
ence  roll  by  unheeded.’ f 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Mill  finds  it  easier  to  point  out 
the  evil  than  the  remedy. 

The  ultimate  remedy  is  indeed  obvious:  it  is  an  effective 
national  Education  of  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  an 
education  which  will  teach  them  what  is  the  conduct  on  which 
their  welfare  depends,  and  will  accustom  them  to  subject  passion 
to  reason.  But  he  is  forced  to  add,  that,  ‘  Education  is  not 
‘  compatible  with  extreme  poverty.  It  is  impossible  effectually 
‘  to  teach  an  indigent  population ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  make 
‘  those  feel  the  value  of  comfort  Avho  have  never  enjoyed  it,  or 
‘  those  appreciate  the  wretchedness  of  a  precarious  subsistence, 

‘  who  have  been  made  reckless  by  always  living  from  hand  to 
‘  mouth.  Individuals  often  struggle  upwards  into  a  condition 
‘  of  ease ;  but  the  utmost  that  can  be  expected  from  a  whole 
‘  [)Cople  is  to  maintain  themselves  in  it ;  and  improvement  in 
‘  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  mass  of  unskilled  day- 
‘  labourers  will  be  difficult  and  tardy,  unless  means  can  be  con- 
‘  trived  of  raising  the  entire  body  to  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort, 

‘  and  maintaining  them  in  it,  until  a  new  generation  grows  up.’* 

Towards  effecting  this  object,  Mr.  Mill  thinks  that  there  are  . 
two  resources  available,  —  a  great  national  Colonisation,  and 
settling  the  Waste  lands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
peasant  proprietors.  But  these  plans  are  among  the  subjects 
which  we  must  reserve  for  future  discussion. 

As  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  indeed,  we  are  surprised  that 
Mr.  Mill  should  waste  his  time  in  devising  remedies  for  ma¬ 
terial  evils,  while  he  leaves  unnoticed  the  moral  evil  from  which 
all  the  material  evils  flow.  Admitting  fixity  of  tenure,  outdoor 
relief,  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  or  gratuitous  emigration  to 
be  as  practicable  in  execution  and  as  beneficial  in  tendency  as 
the  wildest  theorist  proclaims  them,  still,  while  the  Catholic 
clergy  remain  unprovided  for,  while  those  who  ought  to  restrain 
the  people  are  dej)endent  on  the  people  for  their  support,  while 
their  subsistence  depends  on  their  influence,  and  their  influence 
on  their  adopting  the  passions  and  the  antipathies  of  their  flocks ; 
while  Ave  create  in  every  parish  an  enemy  whom  our  injustice 
and  bigotry  have  degraded,  embittered,  and  strengthened,  what 
can  be  the  best  effect  of  topical  remedies,  but  to  skin  over  sores 
which,  in  a  thoroughly  distempered  body,  can  never  be  healed  ? 
While  the  priests  are  unpaid,  to  expect  real  improvement  in 
Ireland  is  childishness.  The  1,500,000  new  proprietors  whom 
Mr.  Mill  hopes  to  draft  off  to  independence  and  comfort,  and 
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the  1,500,000  successors  whom  that  drafting  otF  will  call  into 
existence,  while  they  are  the  tools  of  a  hostile  priesthood,  will 
be  the  enemies  of  the  law,  and  the  enemies  of  the  social  order 
which  depends  on  the  law  —  in  short,  will  resemble,  except  in 
courage,  the  anarchists  of  Paris. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  Wages,  that  we  must  dismiss  Mr. 
Mill’s  exposition  of  the  theory  of  Profit  and  of  Rent,  with  the 
single  remark  that  it  docs  not  dlfter  materially  from  that  of 
Ricardo. 

The  third  book,  on  Exchange,  contains  the  doctrines  of  value, 
of  money,  and  of  international  trade.  To  give  even  the  most 
meagre  outline  that  would  be  intelligible  of  Mr.  ^Mill’s  views  on 
these  extensive  and  complicated  subjects,  would  far  exceed  the 
little  space  that  remains  to  us.  We  therefore  pass  over  this 
book  altogether. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  book,  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Progress  of  Society  on  Production  and  Distribution.  We  have 
seen  that,  as  respects  England,  Mr.  Mill  is  not  an  encouraging 
prophet.  We  have  seen  that  he  considers  the  habits  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  our  agricultui-al  population,  perverted  as  they  have 
been  by  the  abuses  of  the  old  poor  law,  and  by  the  ignorance 
and  faction  of  their  superiors,  to  be  driving  them  rapidly  to  a 
state  of  almost  Irish  poverty  ;  and  that  his  hopes  rest  on 
remedies,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  diffusion  of  real  education, 
arc  resisted  by  the  sectarian  prejudices  and  impracticable  temj)er 
both  of  churchmen,  and  of  dissenters ;  while  others,  such  as  a 
foreign  and  home  colonisation  sufficient  to  raise  to  a  higher 
level  of  comfort  the  entire  body  of  unskilled  labourers,  require 
a  public  expenditure,  not  perhaps  beyond  the  public  means, 
but  certainly  at  present  far  exceeding  the  public  will.  But 
though  gloomy  as  an  Englishman,  he  is  sanguine  as  a  cosmo¬ 
polite.  In  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  and  in  all  others 
as  they  come  within  the  influence  of  those  leading  countries,  he 
secs  a  progressive  movement,  which  continues  with  little  inter¬ 
mission  from  year  to  year,  and  from  generation  to  generation : 
a  progress  in  wealth,  an  advance  in  material  prosperity  :  — 

‘  Of  tlie  features,*  lie  says  ‘  which  characterise  this  progressive 
economical  movement  of  civilised  nations,  that  which  first  excites 
attention,  through  its  intimate  connection  with  the  phenomena  of 
production,  is  the  perpetual,  and  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  extend, 
the  unlimited  growth  of  man’s  pow-er  over  nature.’ 

‘Another  change,  which  has  always  hitherto  characterised,  and 
will  assuredly  continue  to  characterise,  the  progress  of  civilised 
society,  is  a  continual  increase  of  the  security  of  person  and  property. 
The  people  of  every  country  in  Europe,  the  most  backward  as  well  as 
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the  most  advanced,  are,  in  each  generation,  better  protected  against 
the  violence  and  rapacity  of  one  another.  They  are  also,  in  every 
generation,  better  protected,  either  by  institutions  or  by  manners  and 
opinion,  against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  power  of  Government. 
Taxation  in  all  European  countries  grows  less  arbitrary  and  oppressive, 
both  in  itself  and  in  the  manner  of  levying  it.  Wars,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  they  cause,  are  now  confined,  in  almost  every  country,  to 
those  distant  and  outlying  possessions  at  which  it  comes  into  contact 
with  savages.’ 

‘  The  progress  which  is  to  be  expected  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
arts,  combined  with  the  greater  security  of  property,  and  greater 
freedom  in  disposing  of  it,  which  are  obvious  features  in  the  civilisation 
of  modern  nations,  and  with  the  more  extensive  and  more  skilful  em- 
j)loyment  of  the  joint  stock  principle,  afford  space  and  scope  for  an 
indefinite  increase  of  capital  and  production,  and  for  the  increase  of 
population  which  is  its  ordinary  accompaniment.  That  the  growth 
of  population  will  overpass  the  increase  of  production,  there  is  not 
much  reason  to  apprehend ;  and  that  it  should  even  keep  pace  with  it, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  any  real  improvement  in  the 
poorest  classes  of  tlie  people.’  * 

This  passage  must  have  been  Avritten  in  1847.  And  already, 
Avhen  we  gaze  with  terror  and  pity  at  the  wickedness  and  folly  of 
the  peo2)le  of  Paris,  at  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  people  of 
Berlin,  at  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  ixjople  of  Vienna, 
a*  the  Avickedness  and  folly  of  the  people  of  Prague,  at  the 
Avickedness  and  folly  of  the  people  of  Rome,  at  the  wickedness 
and  folly  of  the  people  and  of  the  sovereign  of  Naples,  at  the 
Avickedness  and  folly  of  the  Avars  Avhich  have  been  desolating 
South  America  during  the  last  thirty  years,  North  America 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Hungary 
during  the  last  six  months,  it  is  not  easy,  surely,  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  every  civilised  country  are  in  each  generation 
better  protected  against  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  one  an¬ 
other  !  Never  Avere  public  rights  and  private  rights,  inter¬ 
national  law  and  municiiial  laAV,  so  Avidely  or  so  shamelessly 
trampled  upon,  as  during  the  few  months  that  have  passed  since 
these  lines  must  haA’e  been  Avritten.  And  Avhat  makes  our 
pros{)ect8  more  formidable  is  the  steady  increase  in  strength 
of  the  democratic  element ;  and,  concurrent  Avith  that  increase, 
and  apparently  dependent  on  it,  the  increased  malignity  of 
international  hate,  and  the  increased  rai)acity  of  national  am¬ 
bition.  Almost  everywhere  the  people  becomes  year  after  year 
more  poAverful ;  and,  almost  everyAvherc,  Avith  its  power  gi'OAV 
its  evil  passions. 

As  the  consequences,  or  rather  the  accompaniments,  of  the 
*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  245,  246.  and  248. 
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progress  of  civilisation,  Mr.  Mill  anticipates  an  increase  of  rent, 
an  increase  of  the  amount  of  wages  estimated  in  manufactured 
commodities,  an  increase  of  the  cost  of  wages  estimated  in  raw 
produce,  and,  occasioned  by  this  increased  cost  of  wages,  a 
diminishing  rate  of  profit ;  a  diminution  which,  though  checked 
from  time  to  time  by  improvements  in  j)roduction,  and  by  the 
destruction  or  exportation  of  capital,  alw.ays  tends  to  bring 
society  to  the  stationary  state  in  which  profits  are  so  low  that 
the  motive  to  further  accumulation  is  suspended. 

This  stationary  state  has  been  the  terror  of  economists,  from 
Adam  Smith  down  to  Mr.  M'Culloch.  !Mr.  Mill  looks  forward 
to  it,  not  only  without  apprehension,  but  with  pleasure. 

‘  There  is  room,’  he  says,  ‘  in  the  world  no  doubt,  and  even  in  old 
countries,  for  an  immense  increase  of  population,  supposing  the  arts 
of  life  to  go  on  improving,  and  capital  to  increase.  But,  although  it 
may  be  innocuous,  I  confess  I  see  very  little  reason  for  desiring  it. 
The  density  of  population  necessary  to  enable  mankind  to  obtain,  in 
the  greatest  degree,  all  the  advantages  both  of  co-operation  and  of 
social  intercourse,  has,  in  all  the  more  populous  countries,  been 
attained.  A  population  may  be  too  crowded,  though  all  be  amply 
supplied  with  food  and  raiment.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  kept 
perforce  at  all  times  in  the  presence  of  his  species.  A  world  from 
which  solitude  is  extirpated,  is  a  very  poor  ideal.  Solitude,  in  the 
sense  of  being  often  alone,  is  essential  to  any  depth  of  meditation  or 
of  character ;  and  solitude,  in  the  presence  of  natural  beauty  and 
grandeur,  is  the  cradle  of  thoughts  and  aspirations  which  are  not  only 
good  for  the  individual,  but  which  society  could  ill  do  without.  Nor 
is  there  much  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  world  with  nothing 
left  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  nature ;  with  every  rood  of  land 
brought  into  cultivation  which  is  capable  of  growing  food  for  human 
beings ;  every  flowery  waste  or  natural  pasture  ploughed  up  ;  all 
quadrupeds  or  birds  which  are  not  domesticated  for  man’s  use  exter¬ 
minated  as  his  rivals  for  food ;  every  hedgerow  or  superfluous  tree 
rooted  out,  and  scarcely  a  place  left  where  a  wild  shrub  or  flower 
could  grow  without  being  eradicated  as  a  weed,  in  the  name  of  im¬ 
proved  agriculture.  If  the  earth  must  lose  that  great  portion  of  its 
pleasantness  which  it  owes  to  things  that  the  unlimited  increase  of 
wealth  and  population  would  extirpate  from  it,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  support  a  larger,  but  not  a  better  or  a  happier  popu¬ 
lation,  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  that  they  will  be 
content  to  be  stationary,  long  before  necessity  compels  them  to  it.’  * 

The  last  and  not  the  least  important  portion  of  ISIr.  Mill’s 
work  is  the  fifth  book,  *  On  the  Influence  of  Government.’  In  the 
first  chapter  he  raises  the  question,  never  more  interesting  than 
at  present,  what  is  the  proper  limit  to  the  functions  and  to  the 
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agency  of  Government  ?  Is  it  true  that  Governments  ought  to 
confine  themselves  to  affording  protection  against  force  and  fraud, 
and  that,  these  two  things  apart,  people  should  be  free  agents, 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  while  they  practise  no 
violence  or  deception  to  the  injury  of  others,  entitled  to  do  as 
they  like,  without  being  molested  or  restricted  by  judges  and 
legislators  ?  And  he  answers  this  question  by  another ;  Why 
should  the  people  be  protected  by  their  Government,  that  is  by 
their  own  collective  strength,  against  violence  and  fraud,  and 
not  against  other  evils,  except  that  the  expediency  is  more 
obvious? 

The  strong  argument  for  restricting  the  functions  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  mere  duty  of  aftbrding  to  its  subjects  protection 
against  foreigners  by  war  or  by  negotiation,  and  against  one 
another  by  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  b 
that  this  is  the  field  in  which  the  interference  of  Government 
is  not  only  obviously  the  most  useful,  but  also  obviously 
the  least  dangerous.  A  Government  may  manage  ill  the 
foreign  affairs  of  a  nation ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
manage  them  better  than  would  be  done  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  It  may  be  partial  in  its  administration  of  justice; 
but  it  will  be  more  impartial  than  each  man  would  be  if  he 
were  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause.  But  as  soon  as  it  exceeds 
this  narrow  limit,  as  soon  as  it  tries  to  make  men  not  merely 
safe  but  happy,  as  soon  as  it  tries  to  impose  on  them  the  belief 
and  the  conduct  which  it  thinks  most  conducive  to  their  wel¬ 
fare,  when  it  endeavours  to  force  them  to  get  rich,  and  if  it  fail 
in  that  tries  to  protect  them  from  the  evils  of  poverty,  —  these 
are  attempts  so  liable  to  fail,  indeed  to  do  worse  than  fail,  so 
liable  to  produce  results  precisely  opposite  to  those  intended  by 
the  legislator,  so  liable  to  aggravate  the  evils  which  he  proposes 
to  remedy,  and  to  introduce  others  which  would  not  have 
arisen  without  his  rash  intervention,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
that  many  political  thinkers  have  believed  that  they  ought  never 
to  be  made.  But  we  agree  with  Mr.  Mill  that  this  objection, 
in  its  largest  and  most  peremptory  sense,  cannot  be  supported. 
We  agree  with  him  that  there  is  absolutely  no  limit,  no  ex¬ 
ception,  to  the  doctrine  of  expediency.  And  we  are  even  in¬ 
clined  to  disapprove  of  his  use  of  the  word  ‘optional’  as  applied 
to  any  of  the  functions  of  Government.  As  soon  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  is  expedient  that  a  Government  should  perform 
any  functions,  it  must  also  be  its  right,  and  also  be  its  duty  to 
perform  them.  The  expediency  may  be  difficult  of  proof ;  and 
until  that  proof  has  been  given  the  right  and  the  duty  do  not 
arise.  But  as  soon  as  the  proof  has  been  given,  they  are 
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perfect.  It  is  true  that  in  such  matters  a  Government  may 
make  mistakes.  It  may  believe  its  interference  to  be  useful 
where  it  is  really  mischievous.  There  is  no  Government 
which  does  not  make  such  mistakes ;  and  the  more  it  interferes 
the  more  liable  it  must  be  to  make  them.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  its  refusal  or  neglect  to  interfere  may  also  be  founded  on 
error.  It  may  be  passively  wrong  as  well  as  actively  wrong. 
The  advance  of  |X)litical  knowleilge  must  diminish  these  errors ; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  one  of  the  worst  of  errors  would  be  the 
general  admission  of  the  proposition  that  a  Government  has  no 
right  to  interfere  for  any  purpose  except  for  that  of  affording 
protection ;  for  its  admission  would  prevent  our  profiting  by 
experience,  and  even  from  acquiring  it. 

We  have  therefore  said  that  we  dislike  the  word  optional  as 
applied  to  any  of  the  functions  of  Government.  Like  the  words 
‘boon’ or  ‘concession,’  it  seems  to  imidy,  that  there  may  be 
useful  measures  which  the  Government  of  a  country  may  at  its 
discretion  adopt  or  reject.  But  we  approve  of  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Mill’s  division  of  the  functions  of  Government  into  those  of 
which  the  expediency  is  acknowledged,  and  those  with  respect  to 
which  it  requires  proof.  The  discussion  of  the  former  class 
occupies  the  eight  following  chapters  of  this  book,  from  the 
second  to  the  ninth  inclusively. 

The  six  first  are  employed  on  Taxation.  We  are  not  sure 
that  this  is  correctly  admitted  among  the  necessary  duties  of  all 
Governments.  A  Government  certainly  must  receive  a  revenue  ; 
but  it  may  derive  it  from  a  great  landed  estate  ;  or,  like  many 
of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  from  a  capital  lent  at  interest ;  or,  like 
Papal  Rome  in  the  flourishing  times  of  papacy,  from  tributes  paid 
by  foreigners.  This  remark,  however,  is  perhaps  hypercritical ; 
since  in  all  great  nations,  and  in  all  ordinary’  states  of  society, 
the  Government  must  depend  for  its  revenue  on  the  contributions 
of  its  own  subjects,  and  must  draw  it  from  them  by  taxation. 
Ikir.  [Mill’s  treatise  on  taxation,  for  though  condensed  into  about 
ninety  pages  it  is  the  outline  of  a  complete  work,  is  a  tempting 
subject  for  comment.  It  contains  much  that  is  original ;  much 
which  we  cordially  approve ;  and  not  a  little  from  which  we  more 
or  less  confidently  dissent.  But  we  had  rather  leave  it  untouched 
than  give  of  it  the  inadequate  view  for  which  we  now’  have  room. 
For  the  same  reason  w’e  pass  over  the  chapters  on  Inheritance, 
on  Partnership,  on  Insolvency,  on  Protection  to  Native  Industry, 
on  Usury,  on  [Monopolies,  and  on  Combinations,  and  proceed  to 
the  last  chapter  of  the  work,  that  ‘  On  the  Grounds  and  Limits  of 
‘  the  Non-interference  Principle,’  in  which  Mr.  Mill  pro{)ose3  to 
‘  examine  in  the  most  general  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject 
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‘  can  be  considered,  what  arc  the  advantages  and  what  the  evils 

*  or  inconveniences  of  Government  interference.’ 

He  begins  by  the  limits  and  the  objections.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  he  exempts  from  the  interference  of  Government  all  that 
part  of  human  conduct  which  concerns  only  the  life,  whether 
inward  or  outward,  of  the  individual,  and  does  not  affect  the 
interests  of  others,  or  affects  them  only  through  the  moral 
influence  of  example. 

‘  Even  in  those  portions,  ’  he  adds,  ‘  of  conduct  which  do 

*  affect  the  interests  of  others,  the  onus  of  making  out  a  case 

*  always  lies  u]K)n  the  defenders  of  legal  prohibitions.  It  is  not 
‘  a  merely  constructive  or  presumptive  injury  to  others,  which 
‘  will  justify  the  interference  of  law  with  individual  freedom. 

‘  To  be  prevented  from  doing  what  one  is  inclined  to,  or  from 

*  acting  according  to  one’s  own  judgment  of  what  is  desirable,  is 
‘  not  only  always  irksonie,  but  always  tends,  pro  tanto,  to  starve 
‘  the  development  of  some  portion  of  the  bodily  or  mental 
‘  faculties,  either  sensitive  or  active ;  and  unless  the  conscience 
‘  of  the  individual  goes  freely  with  the  legal  restraint,  it  par* 

‘  takes,  either  in  a  great  or  in  a  small  degree,  of  the  degradation 

*  of  slavery.  Scarcely  any  degree  of  utility,  short  of  absolute 
‘  necessity,  will  justify  a  prohibitory  regulation,  unless  it  can  be 

*  made  to  recommend  itself  to  the  general  conscience ;  unless 
‘  persons  of  ordinary  good  intentions  either  believe  already,  or 
‘  can  be  induced  to  believe,  that  the  thing  prohibited  is  a  thing 
‘  which  they  ought  not  to  wish  to  do.’  * 

Even  within  its  proper  sphere,  the  conduct  of  individuals  by 
which  others  are  directly  affected,  he  opposes  to  the  action  of 
Government  three  great  objections.  First,  that  evei*y  additional 
function  assumed  by  the  Government  of  a  country  increases  its 
direct  authority,  and,  what  is  more  formidable,  its  influence ;  a 
danger  which  Mr.  Mill  does  not  think  lessened  by  popular 
institutions.  ‘  Experience,’  he  says,  ‘  proves  that  the  de[X)sitarie8 
‘  of  power,  who  are  mere  delegates  of  the  people,  that  is,  of  a 
‘  majority,  are  quite  as  ready  (when  they  think  they  can  count 
‘  on  {K>pular  support)  as  any  organs  of  oligarchy  to  assume 

*  arbitrary  power,  and  encroach  unduly  on  the  liberties  of  private 
‘  life.  The  public  collectively  is  abundantly  ready  to  impose,  not 
‘  only  its  generally  narrow  views  of  its  interests,  but  its  abstract 
‘  opinions,  and  even  its  tastes,  as  laws  binding  upon  individuals. 

*  And  our  present  civilisation  tends  so  strongly  to  make  the 
‘  power  of  persons  acting  in  masses  the  only  substantial  j)Ower  in 
‘  society,  that  there  never  was  more  necessity  for  surrounding 
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‘  indindual  independence  of  thought,  speech,  and  conduct,  with 

*  the  most  powerful  defences;  in  order  to  maintain  that  originality 
‘  of  mind  and  individuality  of  character,  which  are  the  only 

*  source  of  any  real  progress,  and  of  most  of  the  qualities  which 

*  make  the  human  race  much  superior  to  any  herd  of  aninials.’  * 

A  second  general  objection  is,  that  every  new  public  office  is  a 
fresh  occupation  imposed  upon  a  body  already  overcharged  with 
duties.  But  he  answers  that  this  inconvenience,  though  real  and 
serious,  results  much  more  from  the  bad  organisation  of  Govern¬ 
ments,  than  from  the  extent  or  variety  of  the  duties  undertaken 
by  them;  and  that  it  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  manageable 
compass  by  a  proper  distribution  of  functions  between  the  central 
and  local  officers  of  Government,  and  the  division  of  the  ecntral 
body  into  a  sufficient  number  of  departments. 

A  third  general  objection  is  the  general  Inferiority  of  Govern¬ 
ment  agency.  *  All  the  facilities,’  says  Mr.  Mill,  ‘  which  a  Govem- 

*  ment  enjoys  of  access  to  information,  all  the  means  which  it 
‘  possesses  of  remunerating,  and  therefore  of  commanding  the  best 
‘  available  talent  in  the  market,  are  not  an  equivalent  for  the  one 
'  great  disadvantage  of  an  inferior  interest  in  the  result.’  f 

This  again  is  an  objection  which  diminishes  with  the  progress 
of  improvement.  In  proportion  as  men  owe  to  their  merit  their 
selection  for  public  office  and  their  advancement,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  a  higher  standard  of  morality  teaches  them  that  to 
defraud  the  public  of  their  time  or  of  their  attention,  is  as  dis¬ 
honest,  and  therefore  as  dishonourable,  as  to  plunder  it  of  mere 
money — will  the  zeal,  activity,  and  intelligence  with  which  men 
serve  the  state  approach  the  intelligence,  activity,  and  zeal 
with  which  they  serve  themselves.  No  one  who  compares  the 
state  of  the  public  service  now,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  can  doubt  that  we  are  making  great  advances  in  this 
direction.  Where  do  we  see  men  act  in  their  own  concerns  with 
more  zeal  or  more  diligence,  with  more  disregard  of  ease,  or 
comfort,  or  health,  than  the  officers  employed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  relief  of  Ireland  in  1846  and  1847  ? 

Mr.  Mill  has  reserved  for  the  last  what  he  considers,  and  we 
consider,  the  greatest  objection  to  the  extension  of  Government 
interference,  its  tendency  to  keep  the  i>coplc  in  leading  strings, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  manage  their  own  common 
affairs,  by  depriving  them  of  the  practice  without  which  the  arts 
of  administration  cannot  be  acquired.  ‘  A  people,’  he  says 
most  truly,  ‘  with  whom  there  is  no  habit  of  spontaneous  action 
‘  for  a  collective  interest,  who  look  habitually  to  their  Government 
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‘  to  command  or  prompt  them  in  all  matters  of  joint  concern, 

‘  who  expect  to  have  everything  done  for  them  except  what  can 
‘  be  made  an  affair  of  habit  or  routine,  have  their  faculties  only 
‘  half  developed.’  When  we  have  been  examining  the  high 
organisation  of  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  an  enlightened 
central  authority  educates  the  people,  provides  their  roads  and 
public  buildings,  directs  their  industry,  keeps  them  to  their 
hereditary  trades  and  to  their  hereditary  abodes,  and  their 
hereditary  sects,  thinks  for  them,  in  short,  in  all  public  and  in 
almost  all  private  matters,  we  are  sometimes  disagreeably  struck 
by  the  contrast  of  the  rude  local  administration  of  England,  with 
its  narrow-minded  pi’ejudices,  its  jobbing  and  its  negligence. 
But  to  this  centralisation  is  to  be  ascribed  the  childishness  and 
sluggishness  of  most  continental  populations  in  quiet  times  ;  and 
the  madness  which  seems  to  seize  them  if  the  central  power  once 
drops  the  reins.  From  unreflecting  obedience  and  torpor,  they 
pass  at  once  to  equally  unreflecting  rebellion,  civil  war,  and 
foreign  war. 

Mr.  Mill  believes,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that  the  evils  of 
excessive  centralisation  are  not  diminished  by  the  popular  origin 
of  the  central  jwwer. 

‘  A  democratic  constitution,’  he  says,  ‘  not  supported  by  de- 
‘  mocratic  institutions  in  detail,  but  confined  to  the  central 
‘  government,  not  only  is  not  political  freedom,  but  often  creates 
‘  a  spirit  precisely  the  reverse ;  carrying  down  to  the  lowest 
‘  grade  in  society  the  desire  and  ambition  of  political  domination. 
‘  In  some  countries,  the  desire  of  the  people  is  for  not  being 
‘  tyrannised  over ;  but  in  others  it  is  merely  for  an  equal  chance 

*  to  every  body  of  tyrannising.  Unhappily  this  last  state  of  the 
‘  desires  is  fully  as  natural  to  mankind  as  the  former ;  and  in 
‘  many  of  the  conditions,  even  of  civilised  humanity,  is  far  more 
‘  largely  exemplified.  In  proportion  as  the  i)eople  are  accustomed 
‘  to  manage  their  aflairs  by  their  own  active  intervention,  instead 
‘  of  leaving  them  to  the  government,  their  desires  will  turn  to 
‘  rejMilling  tyranny,  rather  than  to  tyrannising;  while  in  propor- 
‘  tion  as  all  real  initiative  and  direction  resides  in  the  government, 

*  and  individuals  habitually  feel  and  act  as  under  its  perpetual 
‘  tutelage,  popular  institutions  develop  in  them,  not  the  desire 
‘  of  freedom,  but  an  unmeasured  appetite  for  place  and  power ; 

*  diverting  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  the  country  from  its 
‘  principal  business,  to  a  wretched  competition  for  the  selfish 
‘  prizes  and  the  petty  vanities  of  office.’* 

This  is  perhi'ps  the  only  passage  in  the  work  which  appears 
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to  have  been  written  after  the  24th  of  February.  We  believe 
that  it  contains  the  key  to  the  greater  part  of  the  subsequent 
events  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  in  Naples,  in  Vienna,  in  Prague,  and 
in  Frankfort.  If  we  are  right  in  6upix>sing  it  to  have  been 
written  after  those  occurrences,  it  is  a  remarkable  condensation; 
if  before,  it  is  a  striking  prophecy. 

Mr.  Mill  now  proceeds  to  the  second  part  of  his  task,  the 
discussion  of  the  cases  in  which  some  of  these  objections  are 
absent,  and  others  are  overruled  by  counter-considerations  of 
still  greater  importance. 

The  first  exception  from  the  general  rule  of  non-interference, 
comprehends  the  cases  in  which  the  interest  and  judgment  of 
the  consumer  are  not  a  sufficient  security  for  the  goodness  of 
the  commodity.  The  example  which  he  gives  is  Education. 
In  this  instance  there  is  the  additional  ground  for  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  state,  that  the  consumer  is  a  bad  judge,  not  only 
of  the  merit  of  the  instruction  which  he  purchases,  but  also  of 
his  own  want  of  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  Jklr.  Mill,  enforcing 
and  limiting  with  his  usual  power  of  argument,  of  discrimination, 
and  of  expression,  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  the  poor  with 
elementary  secular  instruction,  has  left  unnoticed  a  question  of 
equal  Importance,  and  far  more  difficult,  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  the  state  ought  to  supply  its  subjects  with  religious 
instruction.  AVe  regret,  not  to  see  weighed  in  his  delicate  scales, 
the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  the  voluntary  system,  and 
that  of  one  or  more  establishments.  We  should  like  to  have 
his  opinion,  whether  endowments  imply  articles  of  faith,  and 
articles  of  faith  lead  to  indifference  or  hyi)ocrisy  ;  whether  the 
servility  of  a  hierarchy  be  compensated  by  its  loyalty,  or  the 
turbulence  of  sectarianism  by  its  independence  of  thought ; 
whether  an  endowed  clergy  is  likely  to  have  more  influence 
over  the  educated  classes,  and  an  unendowed  one  over  the  bulk 
of  the  [Kjople ;  whether  the  one  is  likely  to  produce  numerous 
conflicting  sects,  animated  by  zeal  but  inflamed  by  intolerance, 
and  the  other  an  unreflecting  a])athetic  uniformity. 

Mr.  Mill  next  takes  up  a  class  of  cases  where  there  is  no 
person  in  the  situation  of  a  consumer,  where  the  interest  which 
is  to  be  directed  and  the  judgment  which  is  to  be  controlled 
are  those  of  the  agent,  where,  in  short,  the  person  protected  is 
protected  from  himself.  Any  interference  in  such  cases  must 
be  justified  by  circumstances  excepting  it  from  the  general  rule, 
that  most  persons  take  a  juster  and  more  intelligent  view  of 
their  own  interest  than  can  either  be  prescribed  to  them  by  an 
enactment  of  the  legislature,  or  pointed  out  in  the  particular  case 
by  a  public  functionary.  Such  are  the  circumstances  in  which 
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lunatics,  infants,  and  idiots  are  placed ;  and  such  is  the  case  of 
women,  aecording  to  much  modern  legislation  —  a  legislation 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Mill  strongly  disapproves. 

*  Another  exception,’  says  ^Ir.  Mill,  ‘  to  the  doctrine  that  individuals 
are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interest,  is  when  an  individual 
attempts  to  judge  irrevocably  now  what  will  be  best  for  his  interest 
at  some  future  and  distant  time.  The  presumption  in  favour  of  in¬ 
dividual  judgment  is  only  legitimate' where  the  judgment  is  grounded 
on  actual,  and  especially  on  present,  personal  experience  ;  not  where 
it  is  formed  antecedently  to  experience,  and  not  suffered  to  be  reversed 
even  after  experience  has  condemned  it.  "When  persons  have  bound 
themselves  by  a  contract,  not  simply  to  do  some  one  thing,  but  to 
continue  doing  something  for  ever  or  for  a  prolonged  period,  without 
any  power  of  revoking  the  engagement,  the  presumption  which 
their  perseverance  in  that  course  of  conduct  would  otherwise  raise  in 
fjtvour  of  its  being  advantageous  to  them,  does  not  exist ;  and  any 
such  presumption  which  can  be  grounded  on  their  having  volun¬ 
tarily  entered  into  the  contract,  perhaps  at  an  early  age,  and  without 
any  real  knowledge  of  what  they  undertook,  is  commonly  next  to  null. 
The  practical  maxim  of  leaving  contracts  free,  is  not  applicable  with¬ 
out  great  limitations  in  case  of  engagements  in  perpetuity  ;  and  the  law 
should  be  extremely  jealous  of  such  engagements ;  should  refuse  to 
sanction  them,  when  the  obligations  they  impose  are  such  as  the  con¬ 
tracting  party  cannot  be  a  competent  judge  of :  if  it  ever  does  sanction 
them,  it  should  take  every  possible  security  for  their  being  contracted 
with  foresight  and  delil^ration ;  and  in  compensation  for  not  per¬ 
mitting  the  parties  themselves  to  revoke  their  engagement,  should 
grant  them  a  release  from  it,  on  a  sufficient  case  being  made  out 
before  an  impartial  authority.’  * 

The  contract  to  which  IMr.  !Mill  here  alludes  is  obviously 
that  of  Marriage.  We  wish  that  he  had  explained  more 
distinctly  what  sort  of  case  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  authorise 
a  divorce.  That  a  serious  crime  committed  by  either  party 
ought  to  be  one  such  case,  will  perhaps  be  easily  admitted.  But 
if  we  advance  a  single  step  farther,  the  difficulties  become  enor¬ 
mous.  That  nothing  short  of  actual  violence  should  enable  a  wife 
or  a  husband  to  escape  from  a  domestic  tyrant,  a  domestic  enemy, 
or  a  domestic  disgrace,  seems  revolting.  And  yet  if  we  go 
further,  it  is  not  easy  to  stop  short  of  divorce  pour  incom- 
patibilite:  and  certainly  the  domestic  state  of  those  parts  of 
Germany  in  which  such  a  ground  of  divorce  is  sanctioned,  is 
not  attractive.  Marriage  there  takes  neither  the  man  nor  the 
woman  out  of  the  matrimonial  markets  Every  household  is 
in  danger  of  being  broken  up,  by  the  intrigues  of  some  man 
who  wishes  to  appropriate  the  wufe,  or  of  some  woman  who 
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thinks  that  she  should  like  to  marry  the  husband.  This,  indeed, 
may  be  inferred  from  their  novels,  the  best  indications  of  the 
social  state  of  modern  nations ;  and  it  gives  to  their  writers  a 
great  advantage.  Our  novels  have  only  one  termination ;  and 
though  the  path  may  wind,  the  reader  sees  it  always  before 
him.  A  German  novel,  in  short,  now  begins  where  an  English 
one  ends.  The  plot  is  not  how  the  marriage  is  to  be  effected, 
but  how  it  is  to  be  got  rid  of ;  and  this  may  be  accomplished 
in  so  many  hundred  ways  that  the  most  fertile  Avriter  need  not 
repeat  himself,  nor  can  the  most  exj)erienced  reader  see  his  way. 

Another  exception  consists  of  the  cases  in  which  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  concern  makes  individual  agency  impracticable,  as 
in  the  cases  of  Railways  and  Gas-works.  Here  the  management 
must  necessarily  be  by  delegates ;  and  a  Government  officer  is 
likely  to  exhibit  as  much  diligence  and  as  much  intelligence  as 
a  director,  and  perhaps  greater  purity. 

Another  exception  is  that  in  which  the  Interference  of  law  is 
required,  not  to  overrule  the  judgment  of  individuals  respecting 
their  own  Interest,  but  to  give  effect  to  that  judgment ;  they 
being  unable  to  give  effect  to  it  except  by  concert,  which  concert 
again  cannot  be  effectual  unless  it  receives  Validity  and  sanction 
from  the  law.  The  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  is  an 
instance.  There  is  probably  no  institution  so  beneficial  to  the 
labouring  classes  ;  and  they  are  aware  of  it.  But  without  the 
assistance  of  law  they  would  probably  be  unable  to  enforce  it. 
In  the  few  businesses  in  w’hlch  Sunday  trading  is  allowed,  every 
shop  is  open.  Though  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  body 
of  druggists  that  every  druggist’s  shop  should  be  shut  on  Sunday, 
it  is  the  immediate  interest  of  every  individual  that  his  own 
shop  should  be  open.  And  the  result  is  that  none  are  closed. 

As  further  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  noninterference,  Mr.  ^lill 
introduces  Poor  Laws  and  Colonisation.  His  discussion  of  each 
is  brief,  but  masterly.  Our  readers  avIU  readily  dispense  with 
our  dwelling  in  this  place  upon  either  of  them. 

The  last  exception  consists  of  the  cases  in  which  Important 
public  services  are  to  be  performetl  Avhlch  no  individual  is 
specially  interested  in  performing,  and  which  afford  no  adequate 
spontaneous  rcrauneiution.  Such  are  voyages  of  discovery ; 
and  such  arc  often  the  services  performed  by  Commissioners  of 
inquiry. 

‘  The  preceding  heads,’  says  Mr.  Mill,  ‘  comprise  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment  the  whole  of  the  exceptions  to  the  practical  maxim,  that 
the  business  of  society  can  be  best  jierformed  by  private  and  voluntary 
agency.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  add,  that  the  intervention  of 
Government  cannot  always  practically  stop  short  at  the  limit  which 
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defines  the  cases  intrinsically  suitable  for  it.  In  the  particular 
circumstances  of  a  given  age  or  nation,  there  is  scarcely  anything, 
really  important  to  the  general  interest,  which  it  may  not  be  desirable, 
or  even  necessary,  that  the  Government  should  take  upon  itself ;  not 
because  private  individuals  cannot  effectually  perform  it,  but  because 
they  will  not.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  people  can  do  nothing 
for  themselves  which  requires  large  means  and  combined  action ;  all 
such  things  are  left  undone,  unless  done  by  the  state.  In  these 
cases  a  good  government  will  give  its  aid  in  such  a  shape,  as  to 
encourage  and  nurture  any  rudiments  it  may  find  of  a  spirit  of 
individual  exertion.  It  will  be  assiduous  in  removing  obstacles  and 
discouragements  to  voluntary  enterprise,  and  in  giving  whatever 
facilities  and  whatever  direction  and  guidance  may  be  necessary ; 
its  pecuniary  means  will  be  supplied,  when  practicable,  in  aid  of 
private  efforts  rather  than  in  suppression  of  them,  and  it  will  call 
into  play  its  machinery  of  rewards  and  honours  to  elicit  such  efforts. 
Government  aid,  when  given  merely  in  default  of  private  enterprise, 
should  be  so  given  as  to  be  as  far  as  possible  a  course  of  education 
for  the  people  in  the  art  of  accomplishing  great  objects  by  individual 
energy  and  voluntary  co-operation.’* 

We  should  apologise  for  the  great  length  of  this  article  if  we 
were  reviewing  an  ordinary  work.  But  Mr.  Mill’s  book  is  not 
intended  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  and  to  be  thrown  aside 
when  that  purpose  has  been  attained.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to 
advance  human  knowledge  in  one  direction,  to  be  superseded 
hereafter  by  more  comprehensive  treatises.  It  is  a  KTrjfia  is  dsi, 
a  magazine  of  truths  and  of  precepts  from  which  philosophers 
and  statesmen  will,  for  centuries  to  come,  draw  theory  and 
practice.  Long  as  this  article  is,  it  leaves  unnoticed  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  treatise. 


Art.  II. — Letters  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  from  the 
Year  1769  to  1797.  By  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Orford. 
Now  first  printed  from  original  MSS.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Vernon  Smith,  M.  P.  In  two 
Volumes.  London:  1848. 

T T  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  say  anything  that  has  not  been 
said  already,  and  said  well,  of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  works. 
The  charm  and  value  of  his  writings,  indeed,  were  never  denied 
by  any  one  capable  of  appreciating  them :  he  is  confessedly  the 
most  attractive  of  anecdote-mongers  in  print,  and  the  traits  of 
men  and  manners  embalmed  by  him  possess  a  lasting  interest  for 


*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  548,  549. 
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the  moralist  and  the  historian.  Some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  his  temper  and  disposition  has  naturally,  almost  necessarily, 
arisen  between  those  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  personal 
acquaintance,  and  those  who,  like  ourselves,  founded  our  judg¬ 
ment  almost  exclusively  on  the  recorded  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
habits  of  the  man.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  essays  he  ever  wrote,  enumerates  many  obvious 
causes  for  the  discrepancy  so  constantly  observed  between 
authors  and  their  works ;  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe 
that  one  or  more  of  these  causes  would  account  for  the  different 
view  taken  by  Walpole’s  accomplished  friend,  ISIiss  Berry,  of  a 
few  points  of  his  character,  which  were  reluctantly  and  (we  may 
be  allowed  to  add)  not  inconsiderately  censured  in  this  Review.' 
Nor,  let  it  be  remembered,  did  via  ever  contend  that  he  w'as  a 
bad-hearted  man,  or  incapable  of  kindly,  amiable,  and  generous 
actions  or  sentiments.  But  he  wanted  grasp,  comprehensiveness, 
elevation,  and  nobility  of  feeling  or  of  thought:  — 

‘  Not  his  the  wealth  to  some  lar^e  natures  lent, 

Divinely  lavish,  even  where  misspent. 

That  liberal  sunshine  of  exuberant  soul, 

Thought,  sense,  affection,  warming  up  the  whole.’ 

After  making  every  allowance,  we  come  back  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  his  mind  bore  a  strong  analogy  to  his  house 
at  Strawberry  Hill.  It  was  a  quaint,  curious,  rich  and  rare 
repository ;  valuable  objects  of  vertu,  and  exquisite  specimens  of 
carving,  gilding,  chiselling,  and  polishing,  might  be  found  in  it. 
But  the  rooms  were  deficient  in  size,  proportion,  and  light ;  the 
furniture  was  more  ornamental  than  useful;  and  the  master 
kept  you  in  a  constant  fidget  by  talking  of  his  wretched  attempt 
at  a  castle,  his  very  humble  pretensions  as  a  man  of  taste,  and 
the  poor  entertainment  he  had  to  offer  —  although  it  was  clear, 
all  the  time,  that  if  you  had  unconsciously  manifested  the  slight¬ 
est  agreement  with  him  in  any  of  these  particulars,  he  would 
have  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  hated  you  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Affectation  was  so  much  the  essence  of  his 
character,  that  it  had  grown  into  a  second  nature  with  him. 
^\Tien  a  man  has  arrived  at  this  state,  he  is  natural  in  one 
sense ;  he  expresses  the  actual  fancy  or  feeling  of  the  moment ; 
but  this  fancy  or  feeling  is  so  modified  by  factitious  habits,  and 
so  imbued  with  perverted  egotism,  that  it  cannot  be  termed 
‘  natural’  in  the  fair  and  popular  accept.ation  of  the  term. 
For  example :  — 

‘  As  I  wisli  to  be  allowed  to  see  your  ladyship  and  Lord  Ossory  as 
much  as  I  may  without  being  troublesome,  let  it  be,  madam,  without 
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the  authorship  comin"  in  question.  I  hold  that  character  as  cheap  as 
I  do  almost  every  thing  eLe ;  and,  having  no  respect  for  authors, 
am  not  weak  enough  to  have  any  for  myself  on  that  account.’  (Vol.  i. 

p.  8.) 

‘  One  word  more,  on  our  old  quarrel,  and  I  have  done.  Such 
letters  as  mine !  I  will  tell  you  a  fact,  madam,  in  answer  to  that 
phrase.  On  Mr.  Chute’s  death,  his  executor  sent  me  a  bundle  of 
letters  he  had  kept  of  mine,  for  above  thirty  years.  I  took  the  trouble 
to  read  them  over,  and  I  bless  my  stars  they  were  as  silly,  insipid 
things,  as  ever  I  don’t  desire  to  see  again.  I  thought  when  I  was 
young  and  had  great  spirits,  that  I  had  some  parts  too,  but  now  I 
have  seen  it  under  my  own  hand  that  I  had  not,  I  will  never  believe 
it  under  any  body’s  hand  else  ;  and  so  I  bid  you  good  night.’  (Vol.  i. 
p.224.) 

‘  I  am  sorry,  too,  on  many  accounts,  that  this  idle  list  has  been 
printed  —  but  I  have  several  reasons  for  lamenting  daily  that  I  ever 
was  either  author  or  editor.  Your  ladyship  has  often  suspected  me 
to  continue  being  the  former,  against  which  I  have  solemnly  protested, 
nor  except  the  little  dab  on  Christina  of  Pisa  (on  which  I  shall  tell 
you  one  of  my  regrets)  I  have  not  written  six  pages  on  any  one  sub¬ 
ject  for  some  years.  No,  madam,  I  have  lived  to  attain  a  little  more 
sense  ;  and  were  I  to  recommence  my  life,  and  thought  as  I  do  now, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  consideration  could  induce  me  to  be  an 
author.  I  wish  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  though  that  will  be  my  lot,  it 
will  not  be  so,  so  soon  as  I  w’ish. — In  short,  (and  it  is  pride,  not 
humility,  that  is  the  source  of  my  present  sentiments,)  I  have  great 
contempt  for  middling  writers.  We  have  not  only  betrayed  want  of 
genius,  but  want  of  judgment  ;  how  can  one  of  my  grovelling  class 
open  a  page  of  a  standard  author,  and  not  blush  at  his  own  stuff?  I 
took  up  “  The  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.”  t’other  day,  and  was  ready 
to  set  fire  to  my  own  printing-house :  “  Unimitable,  unimitated  Fal~ 

staff!”  cried  Johnson,  in  a  fit  of  just  enthusiasm;  and  yet,  amongst 
all  his  repentances,  I  do  not  find  that  Johnson  repented  of  having 
written  his  own  “  Irene.”  ’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  311.) 

Did  Waljjole  really  repent  of  having  written  the  smallest  of 
his  works,  even  ‘the  little  dab  on  Christina  of  Pisa?’  — 
and  how  would  he  have  looked,  had  he  taken  up  a  critical  notice 
giving  him  the  comfortable  (though  ill-founded)  assurance,  that 
his  wish  to  be  forgotten  would  be,  in  due  time,  accorded  by 
posterity  ?  Much,  we  fancy,  as  Pope  looked,  when  he  was 
found  reading  a  pasquinade  against  himself,  and  said,  ‘  these 
‘  things  are  my  amusement;’  or  as  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  looks, 
exclaiming,  ‘  very  pleasant !  —  now  another  person  would  be 
‘  vexed  at  this.’ 

The  lady  in  *  Coelcbs  ’  is  the  genuine  representative  of  these 
ingenious  self-flatterers  or  self-tormentors,  who  accuse  them¬ 
selves  by  turns  of  the  five  cardinal  virtues  and  the  seven 
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capital  sins ;  in  order  to  indulge  their  morbid  appetite  for  ego¬ 
tistical  discussion  or  display:  —  ‘  We  are  all  poor  weak  creatures, 

*  and  I  know  very  well  1  have  my  faults  like  other  people.’ 

*  Well,  my  dear,’  (submissively  replied  the  husband,)  ‘  I  should 
‘  not  have  said  anything  about  it,  if  you  had  not  been  so  candid ; 

‘  but  I  must  say  you  have  a  few  faults.’  *  Faults,  Sir !  —  and 
‘  pray,  tchat  faults  have  I  ?  —  but  you  are  always  finding  fault  ’ 
—  and  the  lady  bursts  into  tears  at  his  cruelty.  We  are 
curiously  and  wonderfully  made,  particularly  about  the  region  of 
the  heart ;  and  when  the  outward  coating  of  egotism  or  vanity 
is  stripped  off,  we  often  find  an  inner  one  of  envy  or  jealousy. 

A  man  may  depreciate  his  own  pursuits,  in  order  to  gain 
a  right  to  depreciate  the  similar  pursuits  of  others ;  and 
when  Walpole  expresses  great  contempt  for  middling  authors, 
it  may  be  that  he  was  quietly  indulging  his  spite  at  the 
whole  of  his  cotemporaries :  not  one  of  whom  he  would  have 
admitted  to  be  more  than  *  middling  ’  at  the  best.  The  want 
of  individual  aim  in  the  remark  docs  not  rebut  the  presumption 
of  its  ill- nature.  When  Boswell  repeated  to  Johnson  — 

‘  Let  blameless  Betliell,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  w’ell,’ 

and  asked  him  to  whom  the  writer  alluded  in  the  second  line, 
Johnson  replied,  ‘  I  don’t  know.  Sir ;  but  he  thought  it  would 

*  vex  somebody.’ 

We  say  frankly,  however,  that  Walpole’s  constant  negation 
and  depreciation  of  authorship  constitute  his  great  offence  in 
our  eyes.  It  was  a  most  mischievous  littleness  in  a  man  of  his 
rank,  to  foster  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his  order  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  ;  and  it  is  still,  in  our  opinion,  an  infallible  symptom  of 
a  narrow  mind,  or  an  imperfect  education,  to  talk  slightingly 
of  the  position  of  a  man  of  letters,  or  repudiate,  as  lowering,  a 
connexion  with  any  respectable  branch  of  literature.  ‘Give 

*  me  a  place  to  stand  on,’  said  Archimetles,  ‘  and  I  will  move  > 
‘  the  world.’  The  modern  Archimedes  who  should  be  content 
to  use  a  moral  lever,  would  take  his  stand  upon  the  press. 
And  what  portion  of  the  press’  Not,  as  we  formerly  intimated, 
on  the  ponderous  folio,  the  bulky  quarto,  or  the  respectable 
octavo,  but  on  the  review,  the  magazine,  and,  above  all,  the 
newspaper.  Let  any  one  c.almly  reflect  upon  the  enormous 
power,  for  good  or  evil,  exercised  by  clever  writers  who  are 
daily  read  by  thousands.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  which  any 
leading  bookseller  will  verify  with  a  sigh,  that,  whenever  public 
events  of  importance  occur,  or  great  changes  are  under  discus¬ 
sion,  it  is  useless  to  publish  books.  During  the  Reform  Bill, 
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the  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  Corn  Law  agitation,  regular 
literature  of  every  kind  was  a  drug ;  and  ever  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  great  Continental  convulsion  in  February 
last,  it  has  been  excluded  from  much  of  its  fair  and  legitimate 
domain  by  journalism.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  set  about 
neutralising  any  evil  effects  that  may  be  apprehended  from  a 
change  than  to  rail  at  it ;  and  this  change  would  hardly  be  so 
marked  and  durable  unless  the  talent  and  knowledge  which  used 
to  find  vent  and  expression  in  books  had  been  gradually  diverted 
into  reviews  and  newspapers. 

Mazarin  declared  that  ‘  he  did  not  care  who  had  the  making 
‘  of  a  nation’s  laws,  so  long  as  he  had  the  writing  of  their  songs.’ 
Had  he  lived  in  our  time,  he  would  have  substituted,  *  so  long 
*  as  he  had  the  writing  of  their  leading  articles ;  ’  and  most  as¬ 
suredly  no  English  statesman  who  had  thoroughly  at  heart  the 
real  improvement  ^f  the  public  mind  (on  which  all  other  im¬ 
provement  depends  now-a-days),  would  deny  the  paramount 
importance  of  elevating  and  sustaining  the  tone  of  that  class  of 
composition  which  forms  the  entire  mental  aliment  of  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  community.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  for¬ 
tunately  for  mankind,  it  has  already  attained  a  high  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  and  is  rapidly  clearing  itself  from  the  dirt,  the  rubbish, 
and  the  dross ;  But  no  thanks,  for  this,  to  prime  ministers,  no 
thanks  to  cabinets,  no  thanks  to  the  aristocracy  ;  for  every  step 
of  its  progress  has  been  retarded  by  discouragement,  or  acknow¬ 
ledged  with  a  sneer.  Every  other  kind  of  intellectual  distinc¬ 
tion  has  been  eagerly  sought  out  and  rewarded  of  late  years ; 
but  where  (with  two  or  three  exceptions)  is  the  newspaper  editor 
or  writer,  who  might  not  adopt  the  very  words  of  the  lexico¬ 
grapher  in  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield :  ‘  I  have 

‘  been  pushing  on  my  task  through  difficulties  of  which  it  is 

*  useless  to  complain,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word 
‘  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.’  "Why  is  Mr.  Ser¬ 
jeant  Talfourd,  speaking  of  the  late  Mr.  Barnes  with  reference 
to  his  editorship  of  the  ‘  Times,’  obliged  to  lament  ‘  that  the 
‘  influences  for  good  which  he  shed  largely  on  all  the  depart- 
‘  ments  of  busy  life,  should  have  necessarily  left  behind  them 
‘  such  slender  memorials  of  one  of  the  kindest,  the  wisest,  and 
‘  the  best  of  men  who  have  ever  enjoyed  signal  opportunities 

*  of  moulding  public  opinion,  and  who  have  turned  them  to  the 
‘  noblest  and  the  purest  uses?’* 

The  truth  is,  it  requires  a  rare  degree  of  moral  courage 


*  ‘  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,’  —  a  book  full  of  fine  thought 
and  generous  feeling. 
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to  depart  from  the  ordinary  practice  or  confront  the  stereo¬ 
typed  prejudice;  and  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  we  fear,  be¬ 
fore  the  juster  notions  of  the  French  on  this  subject  become 
prevalent  among  us;  before,  for  example,  our  rising  states¬ 
men  will  rely  on  their  literary  as  openly  as  on  their  parlia¬ 
mentary  services,  and  feel  as  proud  of  an  opportune  article 
in  a  newspaper  as  of  a  successful  speech  in  Parliament. 
It  is  well  known  that  almost  every  man  who  has  attained  to 
power  in  France  since  1830,  has  been  more  or  less  avowedly 
connected  with  newspapers ;  nor  at  the  present  time  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  party  to  maintain  its  ground  in  France  without  its 
daily  organ,  conducted  by  men  of  known  talent ;  who  (even 
when  they  do  not  sign  their  articles)  are  commonly  more  eager 
to  parade  their  happiest  exploits  in  this  line  than  to  veil  or 
throw  a  shade  over  them.  In  allusion  to  M.  Thiers,  M.  Jules 
Janin  says :  ‘  The  day  when  that  man  named  himself  President 
*  of  the  Council,  the  French  press  gained  its  battle  of  Auster- 
‘  litz.’  When  will  the  English  press  gain  its  Waterloo?  By 
which  we  mcsin,  of  course,  when  will  the  vocation  be  duly 
honoured  ?  —  when  will  the  press  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
to  attract  recruits  of  promise  from  all  classes? — when,  in  short, 
will  our  newspapers  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  our 
reviews  ? 

We  have  won  our  battle ;  But  we  had  a  hard  fight  for  it ;  and 
it  was  principally  owing  to  the  defection  or  faint-heartedness 
of  its  natural  allies,  like  Walpole  or  Byron,  that,  till  recently, 
literature  was  hardly  recognised  as,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  the  profession  of  a  gentleman,  —  as  fully,  for  instance,  as 
the  church,  the  army  and  navy,  or  the  bar.  Nothing,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  deemed  aristocratical,  but  what  is  habitually  done  by  the 
aristocracy.  The  essential  character  of  the  thing  is  not  the  point. 
Educsxtion  may  be  as  good  at  the  London  University  and  King’s 
College  as  at  Trinity  or  Christchurch,  but  it  is  not  aristocratical 
education ;  and  literature  may  have  exhibited  equal  refinement 
before  it  became  the  fashion  for  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  enter 
the  lists  as  competitors  for  its  honours.  But  the  chances  were 
against  it  so  long  as  it  was  deemed  derogatory  to  write ;  for  exer¬ 
tion  is  paralysed  by  want  of  full  sympathy,  and  a  vocation  is 
invariably  lowered  by  disrespect.  When  the  French  Gmnd 
Seigneur,  meeting  the  author  of  a  grammar  at  the  Academy, 
said  haughtily,  ‘  Je  suis  id  pour  mon  yrandpere,'  the  grammarian 
retorted,  ‘  Et  moi,  je  suis  id  pour  ma  grammaire  (grandmere),' 
which  was  clearly  the  better  title  of  the  two.  But  when  Vol¬ 
taire  called  on  Congreve  professedly  as  a  man  of  letters,  Con¬ 
greve  told  him  he  wished  to  be  visited  as  a  gentleman ;  where- 
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upon  Voltaire  rejoined,  that,  if  he  had  only  heard  of  him  as  a 
gentleman,  he  should  never  have  called  on  him  at  all.  We 
have  here  the  two  principles  in  marked  contrast;  and  it  is 
mortifying  to  think  that  no  Englishman  of  rank  has  yet  had  the 
manliness  to  throw  himself  gallantly  on  the  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  of  his  countrjnnen,  as  a  professional  man  of  letters,  or 
‘gentleman  of  the  press,’ — that  Gibbon  should  have  struck  no 
rcsi)onsive  chord,  when  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Tlie  nobility  of  the  Spen- 
‘  cers  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  glories  of  Marlbo- 
‘  rough;  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the  “Fairy  Queen”  as  the 
‘  most  precious  jewel  of  their  coronet.  Our  immortal  Fielding 
‘  was  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  draw 
‘  their  origin  from  the  Counts  of  Habsburg.  The  successors  of 

*  Cliarles  the  Fifth  may  disdain  their  brethren  of  England  ;  but 

*  the  romance  of  “  Tom  Jones,”  that  exquisite  picture  of  human 
‘  manners,  will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial,  and  the  impe- 
‘  rial  eagle  of  the  House  of  Austria.’ 

Byron  had  noble  opportunities ;  but  he  was  prouder  of  Brum- 
mell’s  acquaintance  than  Scott’s ;  he  preferred  Shelley,  because 
he  was  a  man  of  family ;  he  loved  rather  to  discredit  the  calling 
than  to  elevate  it;  and,  in  fact,  made  common  cause  with  Wal¬ 
pole  in  his  littleness.  The  critics,  he  used  to  say,  ran  down 
AValpole  because  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  himself  because  he 
■was  a  lord.  This  was  a  strange  mistake :  their  social  and  here¬ 
ditary  rank  ensured  both  the  most  favourable  reception ;  and 
would  have  proved  an  unmixed  advantage,  if  they  had  not 
shown  an  undue  consciousness  of  it.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  dread  Wali)ole  is  supposed  to  have  felt,  ‘  lest  he  should  lose 
‘  caste  as  a  gentleman,  by  ranking  as  a  wit  and  an  author,  he 
‘  was  much  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  have  believed  in  the  pos- 
‘  sibility  of  feeling.’  Our  very  complaint  is,  that  he  ■was  not 
sufficiently  high-bred  for  this ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
most  persons  of  his  class  continued  half  a  century  longer  to  be 
ashamed  of  adopting  the  most  effective  method  of  influencing 
their  cotemporarics,  and  showing  themselves  possessed  of  know¬ 
ledge,  observation,  and  capacity.  The  increase  of  readers, 
which  made  the  public  the  only  patron  worth  considering, 
together  with  other  circumstances,  gradually  emancipated  general 
literature  from  the  lowering  influence  of  the  prejudice:  the 
establishment  of  this  journal  at  once  emancipated  reviews :  but 
the  work  of  emancipation  will  be  incomplete  so  long  as  any 
respectable  portion  of  the  press  remains  under  the  pretence  or 
semblance  of  a  ban.  Our  honoured  and  lamented  friend,  Sydney 
Smith,  declared  that  he  had  no  hope  of  effecting  a  required  im¬ 
provement  in  the  management  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
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carriages  till  a  bishop  was  burnt  in  them.  Were  he  now  living, 
he  would  probably  tell  us  that  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of 
effecting  the  required  improvement  in  public  opinion  as  to  the 
press,  until  a  peer  shall  become  openly  and  avowedly  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper.  Not,  certainly,  that  the  duties  would  be  better 
performed  on  that  account,  but  because  an  injurious  prejudice, 
which  it  may  take  many  years  to  reason  down,  might  thus  be 
demolished  at  a  blow. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these  views  were  warmly  and 
eloquently  advocated  by  one  young  man  of  rank,  five  years  ago. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Iklanchester  Athenaeum  (Oct.  1843),  Mr. 
Smythe,  the  member  for  Canterbury,  spoke  thus :  — 

‘  It  seems  to  me  that,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  younger  and  a  freer 
age,  you  have  reserved  to  the  author  and  tlie  man  of  letters  a  reward, 
of  a  simple  and  less  sordid  character  than  the  mere  hire  of  this  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  pay  of  that  review  can  afford ;  or,  with  intentions  yet 
more  foresighted  and  profound,  you  may  have  resolved  to  correct 
some  of  these,  the  anomalies  of  a  country  which  is  governed  by  its 
journals,  but  where  the  names  of  its  journalists  are  never  mentioned, — 
of  a  country  where,  by  the  most  unhappy  of  inversions,  it  is  the  in¬ 
vention  which  makes  the  fortune,  and  the  inventors  who  starve,— 
of  a  country  where,  if  the  men  of  science  aspire  to  the  highest 
honour  which  you  have  to  bestow, — the  suffrages  of  their  fellow- 
citizens, — those  men  of  science  will  poll  by  units,  where  the  mere 
politicians  will  poll  by  hundreds.  And  it  seems  to  me  especially 
meet,  and  right,  and  fitting,  that  you,  the  men  of  Manchester,  should 
redress  these  evils ;  because  there  is  an  old,  an  intimate,  and  a 
natural  alliance  between  literature  and  commerce ;  and  it  is  in  virtue 
of  this  alliance  (which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  speeches  of  several 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  this  evening)  that  you  know  of 
what  is  passing  amongst  foreigners ;  that  you  cannot  but  regard  with 
sympathy  the  honours  which  abroad  are  paid  to  literature.  Why, 
die  very  ambassadors  now  sent  to  us  from  foreign  courts  are  so  many 
reproaches  on  our  neglect  of  letters.  AVlio  is  the  ambassador  from 
Russia? — A  man  who  has  risen  by  bis  pen.  Who  is  the  ambassador 
from  Sweden? — An  author  and  an  liistorian ;  the  historian  of  British 
India.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from  Prussia?— An  author  and  a 
professor.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from  Belgium  ?  —  Again,  a  man 
who  has  risen  by  literature.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from  France? 
— An  author  and  historian.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from,  I  had 
almost  said,  our  fellow-countrymen  in  America  ? — Again,  an  author 
and  a  professor.’ 

Since  this  was  spoken,  Mr.  Everett  has  been  succeeded  by 
]SIr.  Bancroft,  the  distinguished  author  of  ‘  The  History  of  the 
‘  United  States;’  and  M.  de  St  Aulaire’s  place  is  now  filled  by 
M.  de  Beaumont,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Ireland,  which  is 
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highly  esteemed  in  France,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  views 
of  Irish  affairs  taken  by  him. 

The  natural  consequence  of  Walpole’s  peculiar  mode  of  look¬ 
ing,  or  pretending  to  look,  at  authorship,  was  that  he  was  a 
‘  bitter  bad  ’  critic.  The  author  with  him  must  wear  the  stamp 
of  fashion  to  ensure  a  favoiurable  reception  for  the  book :  — 

‘  Let  but  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines. 

How  the  wit  brightens  and  the  sense  refines.’ 

He  must  be  a  member  of  parliament,  a  member  of  Brookes’s,  or 
a  lounger  at  ‘  White’s  chocolate  house’  at  the  least.  Such  ‘  poor 
devil  ’  authors  as  Goldsmith,  Smollett,  Richardson,  or  Johnson, 
arc  ignored  or  slighted ;  Gray  is  flung  ofl‘  as  a  pedant ;  and  even 
Fielding,  with  the  blood  of  the  Hapsburg  in  his  veins,  and 
though  — 

‘  Droll  nature  stamp’d  each  lucky  hit 
With  unimaginable  wit,’ 

is  voted  low — Rigby  and  another  rake  of  quality  having  actually 
found  him  ‘  banquetting  with  a  blind  man,  a  w - ,  and  three 

*  Irishmen,  on  some  cold  mutton  and  a  bone  of  ham,  both  in  one 

*  dish,  and  the  dirtiest  cloth.’ 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  liigh  praise  of  Lord  Carlisle’s 
tragedy  (voL  ii.  p.  163.),  which  was  also  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson ; 
but  here  is  an  exemplary  specimen  of  dilettante  criticism :  — 

‘  Air.  Jephson’s  tragedy,  which  I  concluded  would  not  answer  all 
that  1  had  heard  of  it,  exceeded  my  expectations  infinitely.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  noble,  the  poetry,  similes  and  metaphors,  enchanting.  The 
harmony,  the  mo<lulation  of  the  lines,  shows  he  has  the  best  ear  in 
the  world.  1  remember  nothing  at  all  equal  to  it  appearing  in  my 
time,  though  I  am  Alcthusalem  in  my  memory  of  the  stage.  1  don’t 
know  whether  it  will  have  all  the  effect  there  it  deserves,  as  the  story 
is  so  well  known,  and  the  happy  event  of  it  known  too,  which  prevents 
attendrissement.  Besides,  the  subject  in  reality  demands  but  two 
acts,  for  the  conspiracy  and  the  revolution  ;  but  one  can  never  be 
tired  of  the  poetry  that  protracts  it.  Would  you  believe  I  am  to 
appear  on  the  theatre  along  with  it? — my  Irish  friends,  the  Binghams, 
have  overpersuaded  me  to  write  an  epilogue,  which  was  wanting. 
They  gave  me  the  subject,  which  1  have  executed  miserably ;  but  at 
least  1  do  not  make  the  new  Queen  of  Portugal  lay  aside  her  majesty, 
and  sell  double  entendres  like  Lady  Bridget  Tollemache.’  (VoL  i. 
p.  177.) 

The  amateur  performance,  the  select  company,  and  the  over¬ 
persuading  to  write  the  epilogue,  prove  that  Mr.  Jephson  had 
his  great  and  little  entrees  to  the  set ;  and  this  accounts  for  the 
extravagant  commendation  lavished  on  his  long-forgotten  play. 
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This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  AValpole  has  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  differ  from  posterity :  — 

‘  What  play  makes  you  laugh  very  much,  and  yet  is  a  very  wretched 
comedy  ?  Dr.  Goldsmitli’s  “  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.”  Stoops,  in¬ 
deed  I  —  so  she  does,  that  is,  the  muse  ;  she  is  draggled  up  to  tlie 
knees,  and  has  trudged,  I  believe,  from  Southwark  fair.  The  whole 
view  of  the  piece  is  low  humour,  and  no  humour  is  in  it.  All  the 
merit  is  in  the  situations,  which  are  comic  ;  the  heroine  has  no  more 
modesty  than  Lady  Bridget,  and  the  author’s  wit  is  as  much  manque 
as  the  lady’s ;  but  some  of  the  characters  are  well  acted,  and  Wood¬ 
ward  speaks  a  poor  prologue,  written  by  Garrick,  admirably.’  (Vol.  i. 
p.  58.) 

He  could  hardly  be  expected  to  appreciate  Beaumarchais’ 
masterpiece,  or  see  what  it  portended,  or  translate  the  w’riting 
on  the  wall ;  but  it  is  surprising  he  could  find  nothing  in  it  but 
afarce :  — 

‘  No,  I  am  not  at  all  struck  with  the  letter  of  Beaumarchais,  ex¬ 
cept  with  its  insolence.  Such  a  reproof  might  become  Cato  the 
Censor,  in  defence  of  such  a  tragedy  as  Addison’s,  on  his  descendant: 
but  for  such  a  raurien  as  Beaumarchais,  and  for  such  a  contemptible 
farce  as  Fiqaro,"  it  Avas  paramount  impertinence  towards  the  duke, 
and  gross  ill-breeding  towards  the  ladies.  Besides,  I  abhor  vanitp 
in  authors ;  it  would  offend  in  ISlilton  or  jSIontesquicu  ;  in  a  Jack¬ 
pudding  it  is  intolerable.  I  know  no  trait  of  arrogance  recorded  of 
Molicre  —  and  to  talk  of  the  “  Marriage  of  Figaro  ”  as  instructive  ! 
Punch  might  as  well  pretend  to  be  moralising  when  he  sells  a  bar¬ 
gain.  In  general,  the  modern  Gens  de  Lettres  in  France,  as  they 
call  themselves,  ai'e  complete  puppies.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  276.) 

We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  showed  no  greater  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  encyclopaedist  school,  and  was  fully  alive  to  the 
national  vanity  of  the  French :  — 

‘  My  French  dinner  Avent  off  tolerably  well,  except  that  five  or  six 
of  the  invited  disappointed  me,  and  the  table  Avas  not  full.  The 
Abbe  Raynal  not  only  looked  at  nothing  himself,  but  kept  talking  to 
the  ambassador  the  whole  time,  and  Avould  not  let  him  see  anything 
neither,  'rhere  never  was  such  an  impertinent  and  tiresome  old 
gossip.  He  said  to  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  “  Ave  ought  to  come 
“  abroad,  to  make  us  love  our  own  country.”  This  Avas  before  Mr. 
Churchill,  Avho  replied  very  properly,  “  Yes,  we  had  some  Esquimaux 
“  here  lately,  and  they  liked  nothing  —  because  they  could  get  no 
“  train  oil  for  breakfast.”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  272.) 

He  speaks  thus  of  Montaigne  : 

‘  I  have  scarce  been  in  town  since  I  saw  you,  have  scarce  seen  any¬ 
body  here,  and  don’t  remember  a  tittle  but  having  scolded  my 
gardener  twice,  which,  indeed,  would  be  as  important  an  article  as 
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any  in  Montaigne’s  travels,  which  I  have  been  reading,  and  if  I  was 
tired  of  his  essays,  what  must  one  be  of  these  !  What  signifies  what 
a  man  thought,  who  never  thought  of  anything  but  himself?  and 
what  signifies  what  a  man  did,  who  never  did  anything?’  (Vol.  i. 
p.  13o.) 

Wc  have  not  the  remotest  doubt  that  Walpole  would  have 
been  found  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  Dryden’s  depreciators,  when 
Elkanah  Settle  was  set  up  against  him  by  the  court.  He  docs 
actually  prefer  Mason  to  Pope !  — 

‘  Did  your  lord  bring  you  the  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  W.  Chambers? 

I  am  going  mad  about  it,  though  there  is  here  and  tiiere  a  line  I  hate. 

I  laughed  till  I  cried,  and  the  oftener  I  read  it  the  better  I  like  it. 
It  has  as  much  poetry  as  the  “  Dunciad”  and  more  wit  and  greater 
facility'  * 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  is  not  a  lucky  hit : 

‘  I  made  no  commentary  on  General  Oglethorpe’s  death,  madam, 
because  his  very  long  life  was  the  great  curiosity,  and  the  moment  he 
is  dead  the  rarity  is  over ;  and,  ns  he  was  but  ninety-seven,  he  will 
not  be  a  prodigy  compared  with  those  who  reached  to  a  century  and 
a  half.  He  is  like  many  who  make  a  noise  in  their  own  time  from 
some  singularity,  which  is  forgotten,  when  it  comes  to  be  registered 
with  others  of  the  same  genus,  but  more  extraordinary  in  their  kind. 
How  little  will  Dr.  Johnson  be  remembered,  when  confounded  with 
the  mass  of  authors  of  his  own  calibre !  ’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  227.) 

Again,  alluding  to  Garrick  :  — 

‘  What  stuff  was  his  Jubilee  Ode,  and  how  paltry  his  Prologues 
and  Epilogues !  I  have  always  thought  that  he  was  just  the  counter¬ 
part  of  Shakspeare ;  this,  the  first  of  writers,  and  an  indifferent  actor ; 
that,  the  first  of  actors,  and  a  woful  author.  Posterity  would  believe 
me,  who  will  see  only  his  writings ;  and  who  will  see  those  of  another 
modern  idol,  far  less  deservedly  enshrined,  Dr.  Johnson.’  (VoL  i. 
p.  333.) 

These  bursts  of  petulance,  for  they  can  hardly  be  called  judg¬ 
ments,  are  the  more  provoking,  because  no  one  can  see  clearer, 
within  a  certain  range,  than  Horace  W alpole,  when  he  lays  aside 
his  London-smoke  spectacles.  His  remarks  on  Gibbon  are  sound 
and  discriminating;  but  Gibbon  had  been  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
He  defends  Burke’s  famous  allusion  to  ^Marie  Antoinette  when 
condemned  by  ‘  the  town ;  ’  but  Burke  was  a  parliamentary 
leader,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  a  queen.  Perhaps  the  boldest 
opinion  he  ever  hazarded  is  this  (vol.  ii.  p.  226.) :  — 

‘  For  Chatterton,  he  was  a  gigantic  genius,  and  might  have  soared 
I  know  not  whither.  In  the  poems,  avowed  for  his,  is  a  line,  that 
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neither  Rowley  nor  all  the  monks  in  Christendom  could  or  would  have 
written,  and  which  would  startle  them  all  for  its  depth  of  thought 
and  comprehensive  expression,  from  a  lad  of  eighteen  — 

‘  “  Reason  a  thorn  in  Revelation’s  side !  ”  ’ 

His  criticisms  on  plays  and  players  are  coloured  by  the 
same  prejudices.  It  was  the  remark  of  John  Philip  Kemble, 
that  he  never  knew  an  amateur  actor  or  actress  who  was  worth 
above  thirteen  and  sixpence  a-week  on  the  regular  boards ;  and 
that  there  was  not  a  provincial  company  of  any  note  throughout 
the  empire,  who  would  not  act  either  comedy,  tragedy,  or  farce, 
better  than  the  best  amateur  company  that  could  1^  collected 
in  May  Fair.  The  difference  was  probably  still  more  marked 
when  the  stage  was  in  its  zenith ;  yet  Walpole,  who  had  lived 
through  its  brightest  period,  awards  the  palm  to  the  amateurs ; 
and  can  account  for  an  adverse  criticism  on  a  set  of  them  only 
on  the  supposition  that  one  of  the  ‘  regulars’  had  indited  it:  — 

‘  I  am  very  far  from  tired,  madam,  of  encomiums  on  the  perform¬ 
ance  at  Richmond  House ;  but  I,  by  no  means,  agree  with  the  criti¬ 
cism  on  it  that  you  quote,  and  which,  1  conclude,  was  written  by 
some  player,  from  envy.  Wlto  should  act  genteel  comedy  perfectly, 
but  people  of  fashion  that  have  sense  ?  Actors  and  actresses  can  only 
guess  at  the  tone  of  high  life,  and  cannot  be  inspired  with  it.  Why 
are  there  so  few  genteel  comedies,  but  because  most  comedies  are 
written  by  men  not  of  that  sphere  ?  Etheridge,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh, 
and  Cibber,  wrote  genteel  comedy,  because  they  lived  in  the  best 
company ;  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  played  it  so  well,  because  she  not  only 
followed,  but  often  set,  the  fashion.  General  Burgoyne  has  written 
the  best  modern  comedy,  for  the  same  reason;  and  Miss  Farren  is  as 
excellent  as  Mrs.  Oldfield,  because  she  has  lived  with  the  best  style 
of  men  in  England ;  whereas  Mrs.  Abingdon  can  never  go  beyond 
Lady  Teazle,  which  is  a  second-rate  character;  and  that  rank  of 
women  are  always  aping  women  of  fashion,  without  arriving  at  the 
style.  Farquhar’s  plays  talk  the  language  of  a  marching  regiment  in 
country  quarters  ;  Wycherley,  Dryden,  Mrs.  Centlivre,  &c.,  wrote  as 
if  they  had  only  lived  in  the  “  liose  Tavern  :  ”  but  then  the  Court 
lived  in  Drury  Lane,  too ;  and  Lady  Dorchester  and  Nel  Gwyn  were 
equally  good  company.  The  Richmond  theatre,  I  imagine,  will  take 
root’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  302.) 

With  ‘  The  School  for  Scandal  ’  fresh  in  his  memory,  he 
says  that  General  Bui^yne  had  written  the  best  modem 
comedy !  ‘  Who  should  act  genteel  comedy  perfectly,  but 

‘  people  of  fashion  that  have  sense?’  This  reminds  us  of — 

‘  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.’ 

It  is  worse  ;  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle,  and  demanding  an  impos- 
ubility.  People  of  fashion  who  have  sense,  will  not  take  to 
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acting  as  a  profession :  if  they  do,  they  soon  cease  to  be  people 
of  fashion ;  if  they  do  not,  they  make  nothing  of  it.  Perfect 
acting  is  as  much  an  abstraction  as  a  perfect  circle,  upon  such 
principles.  He  is  far  from  consistent  on  the  subject  of  Garrick, 
but  he  speaks  pretty  plsdnly  in  some  places  :  for  example, — 

‘  1  should  shock  Garrick’s  devotees  if  I  uttered  all  my  opinion  :  1 
will  trust  your  ladyship  with  it — it  is,  that  Le  Texier  is  twenty 
times  the  genius.  What  comparison  between  the  powers  that  do  the 
fullest  justice  to  a  single  part,  and  those  that  instmitaneously  can  fill 
a  whole  piece,  and  transform  themselves  with  equal  perfection  into 
men  and  women,  and  pass  from  laughter  to  tears,  and  make  you  shed 
the  latter  at  both  ?’  (Vol.  i.  p.332.) 

If  this  be  true  critieism,  the  late  Charles  Matthews  was  the 
first  aetor  that  ever  lived,  and  Levassor  is  superior  to  Bouffe. 
He  proceeds :  — 

*  Garrick,  when  he  made  one  laugh,  was  not  always  judicious, 
though  excellent.  What  idea  did  his  Sir  John  Brute  give  of  a  Surly 
Husband  ?  His  Bayes  was  no  less  entertaining ;  but  it  was  a  Garret- 
teer-bard.  Old  Cibber  preserved  the  solemn  coxcomb ;  and  was  the 
caricature  of  a  great  poet,  as  the  part  was  designed  to  be. 

‘  Half  I  have  said  I  know  is  heresy,  but  fashion  had  gone  to  excess, 
though  very  rarely  with  so  much  reason.  Applause  had  turned  his 
head,  and  yet  he  was  never  content  even  with  that  prodigality.  His 
jealousy  and  envy  were  unbounded ;  he  hated  Mrs.  Clive,  till  she 
quitted  the  stage ;  and  then  cried  her  up  to  the  skies,  to  depress  Mrs. 
Abingdon.  He  did  not  love  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  with  more  reason, 
for  there  was  more  spirit  and  originality  in  her  Beatrice  than  in  his 
Benedick.’  (Vol.i.  p.332.) 

Johnson’s  fine  allusion  to  Garrick’s  death  was  never  thought 
exaggerated.  ‘  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death  which 
‘  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  impoverished  the  public 
*  stock  of  harmless  pleasure.’  Nor  could  any  satirist  of  those 
days  have  levelled  against  his  noble  friends  and  admirers  the 
bitter  taunt  flung  by  Mr.  Moore  at  Sheridan’s  — 

‘  How  proud  they  can  flock  to  the  funeral  array 

Of  one  whom  they  shunned  in  his  sickness  and  sorrow. 

How  bailiffs  may  seize  his  last  blanket  to-day. 

Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to-morrow.’ 

But  Walpole  has  found  out  a  method  of  depreciating  both  the 
shrine  and  the  worshipper :  — 

‘  Yes,  madam,  1  do  think  the  pomp  of  Garrick’s  funeral  perfectly 
ridiculous.  It  is  confounding  the  immense  space  between  pleasing 
talents  and  national  services.  What  distinctions  remain  for  a  patriot 
hero,  when  the  most  solemn  have  been  showered  on  a  player? — but 
when  a  great  empire  is  on  its  decline,  one  symptom  is,  there  being 
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more  eagerness  on  trifles  than  on  essential  objects.  Shakspeare,  who 
wrote  wlien  Burleigh  counselled  and  Nottingham  fought,  was  not 
rewarded  and  honoured  like  Garrick,  who  only  acted,  when,  indeed, 
1  do  not  know  w’ho  has  counselled  and  who  has  fought. 

‘  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  detract  from  Garrick’s  merit,  who  was  a 
real  genius  in  his  way,  and  who,  I  believe,  was  never  equalled,  in 
both  tragedy  and  comedy.  Still  I  cannot  think  that  acting,  however 
perfectly,  w’hat  others  have  written,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
talents ;  yet  I  w'ill  own,  as  fairly,  that  Mrs.  Porter  and  Madlle. 
Dumesnil  have  struck  me  so  much,  as  even  to  reverence  them. 
Garrick  never  affected  me  quite  so  much  as  those  two  actresses,  and 
some  few  others  in  particular  parts,  as  Quin,  in  Falstaff ;  King,  in 
Lord  Ogleby  ;  Mrs.  Pritchard,  in  Maria  in  the  Nonjuror  ;  Mrs. 
Clive,  in  Mrs.  Cadwallader  ;  and  Mrs.  Abingdon,  in  Lady  Teazle. 
They  all  seemed  the  very  persons:  I  suppose  that  in  Garrick  I 
thought  I  saw  more  of  his  art;  yet  his  Lear,  Richard,  Hotspur 
(which  the  town  had  not  taste  enough  to  like),  Kitely,  and  Ranger, 
were  as  capital  and  perfect  as  action  could  be.  In  declamation  I 
confess  he  ne*  er  charmed  me,  nor  could  he  be  a  gentleman ;  his  Lord 
Townley  and  Lord  Hastings  were  mean  ;  but  there,  too,  the  parts  are 
inditferent,  and  do  not  call  for  a  master’s  exertion.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  332.) 

An  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Siddons  confirms,  if  it  required  con¬ 
firming,  the  statement  concerning  Garrick’s  morbid  jealousy :  — 

‘  Mrs.  Siddons  continues  (1782)  to  be  the  mode,  and  to  be  modest 
and  sensible.  She  declines  great  dinners,  and  says  her  business  and 
the  cares  of  her  family  take  up  her  whole  time.  When  Lord  Carlisle 
cairied  her  the  tribute-money  from  Brookes’s,  he  said  she  was  not 
manieree  enough.  “  I  suppose  she  w’ps  grateful,”  said  my  niece. 
Lady  Maria.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  desired  to  play  Medea  and  Lady 
Macbeth.  —  “  No,”  she  replied  ;  “  she  did  not  look  on  them  as  female 
“  characters.”  She  was  questioned  about  her  transactions  with 
Garrick ;  she  said,  “  he  did  nothing  but  put  her  out ;  that  he  told 
“  her  she  moved  her  right  hand  when  it  should  have  been  her  left. 
“  —  In  short,”  said  she,  “  I  found  I  must  not  shade*  the  tip  of  his 
“  nose.”’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  131.) 

The  cotemporary  impression  regarding  !Mrs.  Siddons  must  be 
an  object  of  interest,  even  when  recorded  by  one  whom  we  can¬ 
not  rank  among  the  most  candid  of  observers :  — 

*  Mr.Craufurd,  too,  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  her  the  best  actress 
I  ever  saw  ?  I  said,  “  by  no  means ;  we  old  folks  were  apt  to  be 
“  prejudiced  in  favour  of  our  first  impressions.”  She  is  a  good  figure ; 
handsome  enough,  though  neither  nose  nor  chin  according  to  the 
Greek  standard,  beyond  which  both  advance  a  good  deal.  Her  hair 
is  either  red,  or  she  has  no  objection  to  its  being  thought  so,  and  had 
used  red  powder.  Her  voice  is  clear  and  good ;  but  I  thought  she 
did  not  vary  its  modulations  enough,  nor  ever  approach  enough  to 
the  familiar —  but  this  may  come  when  more  habituated  to  the  awe 
of  the  audience  of  the  capital.  Her  action  is  proper,  but  with  little 
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Tariety ;  when  without  motion,  her  arms  are  not  genteel.  Thus  you 
see,  madam,  all  my  objections  are  very  trifling ;  hut  what  I  really 
wanted,  but  did  not  find,  was  originality,  which  announces  genius, 
and  without  both  which  1  am  never  intrinsically  pleased.  All  Mrs. 
Siddons  did,  good  sense  or  good  instruction  might  give.  I  dare  to 
say,  that  were  I  one-and-twenty,  I  should  have  thought  her  marvel¬ 
lous  ;  but,  alas !  I  remember  iirs.  Porter  and  the  Dumcsnil  —  and 
remember  every  accent  of  the  former  in  the  very  same  part.  Yet 
this  is  not  entirely  prejudice:  don’t  I  equally  recollect  the  whole  pro¬ 
gress  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Charles  Townshend,  and  does  it  hinder 
my  thinking  Mr.  Fox  a  prodigy  ?  —  Pray  do  not  send  him  this  para¬ 
graph  too.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  115.) 

The  date  is  1782,  —  rather  late  in  the  day  to  begin  thinking 
Mr.  Fox  a  prodigy.  But  the  last  sentence  was  evidently  meant 
to  be  read,  as  Charles  the  Second  and  his  courtiers  read  the 
Seventh  Commandment, — with  the  omission  of  the  not. 

The  reflections  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
are  well  worth  attention.  The  letter  of  September  26.  1789, 
for  example,  is  almost  literally  applicable  to  the  existing 'state  of 
France  at  this  moment.  Many  of  the  other  letters,  also,  are 
curious,  as  illustrations  of  laws,  manners,  and  society  in  both 
countries.  Tlie  frequency  of  robberies  will  sound  very  start¬ 
ling  to  all  whose  personal  recollections  do  not  extend  to  periods 
much  anterior  to  the  new  police, — about  as  new  to  the  rising 
generation  as  the  New  River  or  the  New  Forest:  — 

‘  The  Hertfords,  Lady  Holdernesse,  and  Lady  Mary  Coke  did  dine 
here  on  Thursday,  but  were  armed  as  if  going  to  Gibraltar ;  and 
Lady  Cecilia  Johnstone  would  not  venture  even  from  Petersham  — 
for  in  the  town  of  Richmond  they  rob  even  before  dusk  —  to  such 
perfection  are  all  the  arts  brought  1  Who  would  have  thouglit  that 
the  war  with  America  would  make  it  impossible  to  stir  from  one 
village  to  another  ?  yet  so  it  literally  is.  The  colonies  took  otf  all 
our  commodities  down  to  highwaymen.  Now  being  forced  to  mew 
and  then  turn  them  out  like  pheasants,  the  roads  are  stocked  with 
them,  and  they  are  so  tame  that  they  even  come  into  houses.’  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  107.) 

Walpole  aud  Lady  Browne  are  stopped  on  their  way  to  drink 
tea  with  a  neighbour  by  a  highwayman :  — 

‘  He  said,  “Your  purses  and  watches !  ”  I  replied,  I  have  no  watch. 
“  Then  your  purse !  ”  I  gave  it  to  him  ;  it  had  nine  guineas.  It 
was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  his  hand,  but  felt  him  take  it.  He 
then  asked  for  Lady  Browne’s  purse,  and  said,  “  Don’t  be  frightened ; 
“  I  will  not  hurt  you.”  I  said,  “  No,  you  won’t  frighten  the  lady  ?  ” 
He  replied,  “  No,  I  give  you  my  word  I  will  do  you  no  hurt.”  Lady 
Browne  gave  him  her  purse,  and  was  going  to  add  her  watch,  but  he 
said,  “  I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  I  wish  you  good  night !  ”  pulled 
oflT  his  hat,  and  rode  away.  “  Well,”  said  I,  “  Lady  Browne,  you  will 
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“  not  be  afraid  of  being  robbed  another  time,  for  you  see  there  is 
“  nothing  in  it.”  “  Oh !  but  I  am,”  said  she,  “  and  now  I  am  in 
“  terrors  lest  he  should  return,  for  I  have  giren  him  a  purse  with 
“  only  bad  money,  that  I  carry  on  purpose.”  ’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  55.) 

After  describing  some  private  theatricals  at  Ham  Common, 
he  says, — 

‘  There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  company  collected  from  the 
environs  and  even  from  London,  but  so  armed  with  blunderbusses, 
that  when  the  servants  were  drawn  up  after  the  play,  you  would 
have  thought  it  had  been  a  midnight  review  of  conspirators  on  a 
heath.’ 

"When  Mr.  Craufurd,  described  as  having  always  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  be  curious,  was  robbed,  the  wits  reported  him  as 
saying  to  the  highwayman,  ‘  You  must  have  taken  other  pocket- 
*  books ;  could  not  you  let  me  have  one  instead  of  mine?’ 

The  impression  left  by  Lord  Hervey’s  Memoirs  as  to  the 
selfish  habits  and  arbitrary  modes  of  thinking  of  royal  per¬ 
sonages,  before  the  progress  of  manners  refined  and  softened 
them,  is  eonfirmed  by  Walpole  in  many  passages.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Calais,  1773. 

‘  I  must  acquaint  you  with  a  piece  of  insolence  done  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cumberland.  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  upon  their 
arrival  here  on  Saturday  se’ennight,  went  to  the  play,  as  likewise  on 
Sunday.  On  Monday  morning  two  of  the  players  waited  on  their 
Royal  Highnesses  to  thank  them  for  the  honour  that  had  been  done 
them,  and  to  receive  the  gratification  usual  upon  such  occasions.  The 
Duke  gave  them  three  guineas  for  the  two  representations,  which  was 
so  far  from  satisfying  these  gentry,  that,  by  way  of  impertinence,  they 
sent  their  candle-snuffer,  a  dirty  fellow,  to  present  a  bouquet  to  the 
Duchess,  who  was  rewarded  for  his  impudence  with  a  volley  of  coups 
de  baton.  This  cliastisement  did  not  intimidate  the  actors,  who  sent 
one  of  their  troop  after  the  Duke  to  St.  Omer,  with  a  letter,  to  know 
if  it  was  really  true  his  Royal  Highness  gave  but  three  guineas ;  for 
that  they,  the  players,  suspected  their  companions  had  pocketed  the 
best  part  of  what  was  given.  What  answer  the  Duke  gave  I  know 
not,  but  the  man  who  went  with  the  letter  has  been  put  in  prison, 
and  the  whole  troop  has  been  ordered  to  leave  the  town.  Voila  qui  est 
bien  tragique  pour  les  comediens  !  This  affair  is  as  much  talked  on 
at  Calais  as  if  it  was  an  affair  of  state.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  89.) 

The  story  of  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  proposing  to  start  for 
China  as  a  place  of  safety,  when  the  end  of  the  world  was  posi¬ 
tively  fixed  for  the  next  year,  by  some  Moore  or  Murphy  of  the 
day  ;  the  stories  of  the  famous  beauty.  Lady  Coventry,  and  the 
opposition  encountered  hy  Lord  Macclesfield  when  he  attempted 
to  reform  the  calendar,  materially  diminish  our  astonishment  at 
any  amount  of  ignorance  in  any  class,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
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last  century,  or  we  might  suspect  Walpole  of  inventing  the 
dialogue  which  comes  next :  — 

‘  I  cannot  say  there  will  be  quite  so  much  wit  in  the  anecdote  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  next.  Lady  Greenwich,  t’other  day,  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Lady  Tweeddale,  named  the  Saxons  (the  Lord  knows  how 
that  happened).  “The  Saxons,  my  dear!”  cried  the  Marchioness, 

“  who  were  they  ?  ”  “  Lord,  madam,  did  your  Ladyship  never  read 
“  the  History  of  England  ?”  “No,  my  dear!  Pray  who  wrote  it?” 
Don’t  it  put  you  in  mind  of  the  Mattoe  and  the  Allogabroges  in 
Grammont  ?  Voici,  a  second  dialogue  of  the  same  dame  with  the 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  who  went  to  her  to  hire  a  house  the  Marchioness 
has  here  on  Twickenham  Common,  for  her  brother.  General 
Gunning ;  — 

*  Marchioness.  —  “  But  will  he  pay  for  it  ?  ” 

‘  Duchess.  —  “  Madam,  my  brother  can  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  and  if 
he  cannot,  I  can.” 

‘  Marchioness.  —  “  Oh !  I  am  glad  I  shall  have  my  money.  Well, 
my  dear,  but  am  I  to  wish  you  joy  on  Lady  Augusta’s  marriage?  ” 

‘  Duchess.  —  “  No  great  joy,  madam  ;  there  was  no  great  occasion 
for  Lady  Augusta  Campbell  to  be  married.” 

‘  Marchioness.  —  “  Lord,  my  dear,  I  wonder  to  hear  you  say  so, 
who  have  been  married  twice.”  ’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  340.) 

A  curious  adventure,  in  which  Charles  Fox  is  traditionally 
reported  to  have  been  engaged,  is  recorded  with  particulars :  — 

‘  I  know  nothing  of  the  following  legend  but  from  that  old  maid. 
Common  Fame,  who  outlies  the  newspapers.  You  have  read  in 
“  Fielding’s  Chronicle”  the  tale  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Grieve ;  but  could 
you  have  believed  that  Charles  Fox  could  have  been  in  the  list  of  her 
dupes  ?  Well,  he  was.  She  promised  him  a  Miss  Phipps,  a  West 
Indian  fortune  of  150,000/.  Sometimes  she  was  not  landed  —  some¬ 
times  had  the  small  pox.  In  the  mean  time  Miss  Phipps  did  not  like 
a  black  man.  Celadon  must  powder  his  eyebrows.  He  did,  and 
cleaned  himself.  A  thousand  Jews  thought  he  was  gone  to  ffings- 
gate  to  settle  the  payment  of  his  debts.  Oh  no !  he  was  to  meet  Celia 
at  Margate.  To  confirm  the  truth,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Grieve  advanced 
part  of  the  fortune ;  some  authors  say  an  hundred  and  sixty,  others 
three  hundred  pounds.  But  how  was  this  to  answer  to  the  matron  ? 
Why,  by  Mr.  Fox’s  chariot  being  seen  at  her  door.  Her  other  dupes 
could  not  doubt  of  her  noblesse  or  interest,  when  the  hopes  of  Britain 
frequented  her  house.  In  short  Mrs.  Grieve’s  parts  are  in  universal 
admiration,  whatever  Charles’s  are.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  107.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  the  story  in  his  Diary  of  May  9th, 
1828  ;  and  there  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  it  ki  *  The  Cozeners,’ 
by  Foote. 

The  uncertainty  still  resting  on  the  death  of  the  great  Lord 
Clive,  currently  reported  to  have  committed  suicide,  gives  value 
to  a  cotemporary  account  from  high  authority : 
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‘  Lord  H.  has  just  been  here,  and  told  me  the  manner  of  Lird 
Clive’s  death.  Whatever  had  happened,  it  had  flung  him  into'  con¬ 
vulsions,  to  which  he  was  very  subject.  Dr.  Fothergill  gave  him,  as 
he  had  done  on  like  occasions,  a  dose  of  laudanum ;  but  the  pain  in 
his  bowels  was  so  violent  that  he  asked  for  a  second  dose.  Dr.  Fother¬ 
gill  said  if  he  took  another  he  would  be  dead  in  an  hour.  The  moment 
Fothergill  was  gone  he  swallowed  another,  for  another  it  seems  stood 
by  him,  and  he  is  dead.’  (V^oL  i.  p.  155.) 

In  an  article  on  George  Sclwyn,  on  the  publication  of  his 
correspondence,  we  quoted  hon  mots  of  his  sufficient  to  set  up 
half  a  dozen  wits ;  but  he  was  inexhaustible,  and  a  fresh  stock 
is  now  brought  to  light ;  — 

‘  Apropos  of  bon-mots,  has  our  lord  told  you  that  George  Selwyn 
calls  Sir.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  “  the  idle  and  the  industrious  apprentices?” 
If  he  has  not,  I  am  sure  you  will  thank  me,  madam.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  146.) 

Hogarth’s  print  was  then  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  the  joke 
was  as  generally  understood  and  appreciated  as  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  R.  Smith  (father  of  the  editor  of  the  Letters),  when  he 
declared  ^Ir.  Hume  and  Mr.  Vansittart  (Lord  Bexley)  to  be 
the  living  personifications  of  *  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.’ 
The  best  of  the  other  bon  mots  will  not  occupy  much  space :  — 

‘  You  ask  a1)out  Mr.  Selwyn :  have  you  heard  his  incomparable 
reply  to  Lord  George  Gordon,  who  asked  him  if  he  would  choose  him 
again  for  Luggershall :  he  replied,  “  His  constituents  would  not.” 
“  Oh  yes,  if  you  would  recommend  me,  they  would  choose  me  if  I 
“  came  from  the  coast  of  Africa.”  “  Tliat  is  according  to  what  part 
“  of  the  coast  you  came  from  ;  they  would  certainly,  if  you  came  from 
“  the  Guinea  coast.”  Now,  madam,  is  not  this  true  inspiration  as 
well  as  true  wit  ?  Had  one  asked  him  in  which  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world  Guinea  is  situated,  could  he  have  told  ?  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  427.) 

‘  He  came  to  me  yesterday  morning  from  Lady  Townsend,  who, 
terrified  by  the  fires  of  the  preceding  night,  talked  the  language  of 
the  Court,  instead  of  opposition.  He  said  she  put  him  in  mind  of 
removed  tradesmen,  wdio  hung  out  a  board  with  “  burnt  out  from  over 
“  the  way.”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  439.) 

‘  Everybody  is  full  of  !Mr.  Burke’s  yesterday’s  speech,  which  I  only 
mention  as  parent  of  a  mot  of  George  Selwyn.  Lord  George  Gordon, 
single,  divided  the  house,  and  Selwyn  set  him  down  afterwards  at 
White’s,  where  he  said,  “  I  have  brought  the  whole  opposition  in  my 
“  coach ;  and  I  hope  one  co.ach  will  always  hold  them,  if  they  mean 
“  to  take  away  the  Board  of  Works,”  (of  which  he  was  Paymaster.)’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  408.) 

‘  George  Selwyn  is,  I  think,  the  only  person  remaining  who  can 
strike  wit  out  of  the  present  politics.  On  hearing  Calcraft  wanted  to 
be  Earl  of  Ormond,  he  said,  “  it  would  be  very  proper,  as  no  doubt 
“  there  had  been  many  Butlers  in  his  family.”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  4.) 
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Every  reader  who  enjoys  humour  will  allow  the  following  to 
he  a  capital  story,  with  a  result  singularly  illustrative  of  man¬ 
ners  :  — 

‘  To  divert  the  theme :  how  do  you  like,  madam,  the  following 
story  ?  A  young  Madame  de  Choiseul  is  inloved  with  by  Monsieur 
de  Coigny  and  Prinee  Joseph  of  Monaco.  She  longed  for  a  parrot 
that  should  be  a  miracle  of  eloquence.  Every  other  shop  in  Paris 
sells  mackaws,  parrots,  cockatoos,  &c.  No  wonder  one  at  least  of  the 
rivals  soon  found  a  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the  bird  was  immediately  declared 
the  nymph’s  first  minister ;  but  as  she  had  two  passions  as  well  as  two 
lovers,  she  was  also  enamoured  of  General  Jacko  at  Astley’s.  The 
unsuccessful  candidate  offered  Astley  ingots  for  his  monkey;  but 
Astley  demanding  a  terre  for  life,  the  paladin  was  forced  to  desist ; 
but  fortunately  heard  of  another  miracle  of  parts  of  the  Monomotapan 
race,  who  was  not  in  so  exalted  a  sphere  of  life,  being  only  a  mar- 
miton  in  a  kitchen,  where  he  had  learnt  to  pluck  fowls  with  inimitable 
dexterity.  This  dear  animal  was  not  invaluable  ;  was  bought,  and 
presented  to  Madame  de  Choiseul,  who  immediately  made  him  the 
Secretaire  de  ses  Commandemens.  Her  caresses  were  distributed 
equally  to  the  animals,  and  her  thanks  to  the  donors.  The  first  time 
she  went  out  the  two  former  were  locked  up  in  her  bed  chamber ; 
how  the  two  latter  were  disposed  of,  history  is  silent.  Ah!  I  dread  to 
tell  the  sequel.  When  the  lady  returned,  and  flew  to  her  chamber, 
Jacko  the  second  received  her  with  all  the  empressement  possible ; 
but  where  was  Poll?  Found  at  last  under  the  bed,  shivering  and 
cowering,  and  without  a  feather,  as  stark  as  any  Christian.  Poll’s 
presenter  concluded  that  his  rival  had  given  the  monkey  with  that 
very  view ;  challenged  him,  they  fought,  and  both  were  wounded ;  and 
an  heroic  adventure  it  was.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  258.) 

There  is  certainly  nothing  new  under  the  sun  in  the  way  of 
story.  "Who  could  or  would  have  thought  that  the  well-known 
adventure  of  Lord  Eldon  and  the  turbot  had  been  anticipated  ?  — 

‘  Another  on  our  list  of  burials  is  a  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton.  His 
history  is  curious.  He  has  an  estate  of  1800/.  a  year  in  Ireland,  but 
has  lodged  at  Twickenham  for  three  or  four  years,  watching  im¬ 
patiently  an  ancient  uncle  who  has  some  money.  The  old  gentleman, 
formerly  a  captain  in  the  Scotch  Greys,  is  now  eighty-eight ;  but  as 
beautiful  and  sleek  as  Melchisedec  when  he  was  not  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  ;  and  he  walks  four  or  five  miles  a  day,  and  looks  ns  if  he  would 
outlive  his  late  heir  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  more.  Sir  Patrick  was 
knighted  when  mayor  of  Dublin.  His  lady  is  still  more  parsimonious. 
In  his  mayoralty  he  could  not  persuade  her  to  buy  a  new  gown.  The 
pride  of  tlie  Hamiltons  surmounted  the  penury  of  the  Highlands.  He 
bought  a  silk  that  cost  five-and-fifty  shillings  a  yard,  but  told  his 
wife  it  cost  but  forty.  In  the  evening  she  displayed  it  to  some  of  her 
female  acquaintance.  “  Forty  shillings  a  yard !  Lord,  madam,”  said 
one  of  them,  “  I  would  give  five-and-forty  myself.”  “  W ould  you, 
“  madam  ?  —  you  shall  have  it  at  that  price.”  J udge  how  Sir  Patrick 
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was  transported  when  he  returned  at  night,  and  she  bragged  of  the 
good  bargain  she  had  made  !’  (Vol.  i.  p.  451.) 

One  of  the  common  charges  against  Wali)ole  is  founded  on 
his  ungrateful  harshness  and  coldness  to  Madame  du  DefFand, 
who  entertained  and  uniformly  professed  a  warm  and  perfectly 
unselfish  regard  for  him.  His  advocates  excuse  him  on  the  plea 
of  that  dread  of  ridicule  which  is  admitted  to  have  formed  a 
principal  feature  in  his  character.  He  was  afraid  of  being 
laughed  at  for  a  liaison  with  ‘  an  old  blind  woman.’  But  this  is 
far  from  being  a  satisfactory  apology ;  and  from  what  we  remem¬ 
ber  of  his  occasional  style  of  reciprocation,  Madame  du  Deffand 
might  have  exclaimed,  in  the  spirit  of  the  song,  — 

*  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 

But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs?’ 

And,  after  all,  is  there  any  description  of  weakness  or  moral 
cowardice  more  censurable,  than  that  which  induces  a  man  to 
shrink  from  the  avowal  of  well-founded  affection  and  esteem,  or 
leads  him  to  disavow  the  feelings  which  do  honour  to  the  heart, 
from  fear  of  incurring  the  ridicule  of  the  fops  and  fribbles  of 
society,  or  from  a  wish  to  stand  well  with  them?  It  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  more  than  half  the  scandal  we  hear  circulated 
in  society  is  attributable  to  vanity.  It  is  the  gratification  of 
telling  a  good  story,  not  the  wish  to  inflict  injury,  that  incites. 
The  race  between  Mrs.  Candour,  !Mrs.  Crabtree,  and  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Backbite,  was  not  wdio  should  destroy  Lady  Teazle’s  cha¬ 
racter,  but  who  should  spread  the  first  account  of  the  alleged 
duel  through  the  town.  But  if  the  amiability  of  these  worthy 
people  became  the  subject  of  discussion,  we  fear  this  analysis  of 
motive  would  not  go  far  towards  establishing  the  goodness  of 
their  hearts.  The  alleged  excuse,  however,  w’as  certainly  the 
true  one;  for  there  are  many  passages  in  these  letters  which 
prove  incontestably  how  cordially  Walpole  really  returned  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Deffund’s  affection,  and  how  deeply  he  mourned  her 
loss.  It  was  repaired,  however,  and  more  than  rejmired,  by 
the  friendship  he  formed,  in  1788,  with  the  ladies  w’ho  exer¬ 
cised  so  wholesome  and  benign  an  influence  over  the  closing 
years  of  his  life ;  and  whose  names  arc  now'  so  honourably  and 
indissolubly  associated  with  his  own.  He  thus  describes  the 
commencement  of  the  acquaintance  :  — 

‘  If  I  have  picked  up  no  recent  anecdotes  on  our  eommon,  I  have 
made  a  much  more,  to  me,  precious  acquaintance.  It  is  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  two  young  ladies  of  the  name  of  Berry,  whom  I  first  saw  last 
winter,  and  who  accidentally  took  a  house  here,  w  ith  their  father,  for 
this  season.’  *  *  •  * 
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‘  Thej  are  exceedingly  sensible,  entirely  natural  and  unaffected, 
frank,  and,  being  qualified  to  talk  on  any  subjeet,  nothing  is  so  easy 
and  agreeable  as  their  conversation  —  not  more  apposite  than  their 
answers  and  observations.  The  eldest,  I  discovered  by  chance,  un¬ 
derstands  Latin  and  is  a  perfect  Frenchwoman  in  her  language.  The 
younger  draws  charmingly,  and  has  copied  admirably  Lady  Di’s 
gipsies,  which  I  lent,  though  for  the  first  time  of  her  attempting 
colours.  They  are  of  pleasing  figures  ;  Mary,  the  eldest,  sweet,  with 
fine  dark  eyes,  that  are  very  lively  when  she  speaks,  with  a  symmetry 
of  face  that  is  the  more  interesting  from  being  pale ;  Agnes,  the 
younger,  has  an  agreeable  sensible  countenance,  hardly  to  be  called 
handsome,  but  almost.  She  is  less  animated  than  Mary,  but  seems 
out  of  deference  to  her  sister  to  speak  seldomer ;  for  they  doat  on  each 
other,  and  Mary  is  always  praising  her  sister’s  talents.  I  must  even 
tell  you  they  dress  within  the  bounds  of  fashion,  though  fashionably ; 
but  without  the  excrescences  and  balconies  with  which  modern  hoy¬ 
dens  overwhelm  and  barricade  tbeir  persons.  In  short,  good  sense, 
information,  simplicity,  and  ease,  characterise  the  Berrys ;  and  this  is 
not  particularly  mine,  who  am  apt  to  be  prejudiced,  but  the  universal 
voice  of  all  rvho  know'  them.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  348.) 

The  date  of  this  letter  is  October  11.  1788.  The  charm  did 
not  fade  with  time.  In  May,  1792,  he  writes:  — 

‘  I  am  indeed  much  obliged  for  the  transcript  of  the  letter  on  my 
“  Wives.”  Miss  Agnes  has  a  finesse  in  her  eyes  and  countenance 
that  does  not  propose  itself  to  you,  but  is  very  engaging  on  observa 
tion,  and  has  often  made  herself  preferred  to  her  sister,  who  has  the 
most  exactly  fine  features,  and  only  wants  colour  to  make  her  face  as 
perfect  as  her  graceful  person ;  indeed  neither  has  goo<l  health,  nor 
the  air  of  it.  Miss  Maiy’s  eyes  are  grave,  but  she  is  not  so  herself ; 
and,  having  much  more  application  than  her  sister,  she  converses 
readily,  and  with  great  intelligence,  on  all  subjects.  Agnes  is  more 
reserved,  but  her  compact  sense  very  striking,  and  always  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  In  short,  they  are  extraordinary  beings  ;  and  I  am  proud  of 
my  partiality  for  them,  and  since  the  ridicule  can  only  fall  on  me ; 
and  not  on  them,  I  care  not  a  straw  for  its  being  said  that  I  am  in 
love  with  one  of  them  —  people  shall  choose  which :  it  is  as  much 
with  both  as  either,  and  I  am  infinitely  too  old  to  regard  the  qtCen 
jdit  on.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  471.) 

'  These  arc  natural,  earnest,  unaffected  tributes ;  and  we  can 
well  understand  that,  to  persons  so  gifted  and  so  predisposed  to 
•enjoy  his  conversation,  there  must  have  been  a  very  great 
charm  in  constant  and  cordial  intimacy  with  such  a  man. 

AVc  cannot  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  had  devoted 
a  little  more  time  and  attention  to  the  self-imposed  duty  of 
editor.  He  has  given  his  readers  credit  for  an  extent  of  minute 
knowledge  which  not  one  in  twenty  can  fairly  be  expected  to 
•-possess ;  and  he  has  fallen  into  two  or  three  unaccountable  mis- 
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takes.  But  he  lias  performed  his  part  quietly  and  unobtru¬ 
sively,  and  the  notes  added  from  the  !^IS.  journal  of  Lord 
Ossory  are  valuable,  though  few.  For  example:  — 

‘  The  following  is  Lord  Ossory’s  own  opinion  of  the  social  talents 
of  some  of  tlie  best  talkers  of  his  day :  —  “  Horaee  "Walpole  was  an 
“  agreeable  lively  man,  very  affeeted,  always  aiming  at  wit,  in  which 
“  he  fell  very  short  of  his  old  friend  George  Sclwyn,  who  possessed 
“  it  in  the  most  genuine  but  indescribable  degree.  Hare’s  conversa- 
“  tion  abounded  with  wit,  and  perhaps  of  a  more  lively  kind  ;  so  did 
“  Burke’s,  though  with  much  alloy  of  bad  taste  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
“  my  brother  the  General  was  the  most  agreeable  man  in  society  of 
“  any  of  them.”  —  May,  1816.  —  MSS.  Ed.’ 

The  late  Lady  Holland — a  great  authority  in  such  matters — 
was  also  of  this  opinion :  when  the  same  question  was  raised 
in  her  presence,  she  determined  it  in  favour  of  General  Fitz¬ 
patrick  ;  as  having  been  the  most  agrec.able  person  she  had  ever 
known. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  An  Appeal  to  the  Middle  Classes  on  the  urgent 
Necessitg  of  numerous  Radical  Reforms,  Financial  and  Organic. 
By  Francis  W.  Newman,  Professor  of  Latin  in  University 
College,  London,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford.  London:  1848.  Pp.  28. 

2.  English  Life,  Social  and  Domestic,  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centurg,  considered  in  reference  to  our  Position  as 
a  Community  of  Professing  Christians.  By  the  Author  of 
‘Reverses.’  London:  Fellowes,  1847.  Pp. 219. 

‘  Tn  times  like  these,  no  apology  is  needed  from  any  one 
‘  for  appealing  to  his  fellow  countrymen  on  matters  of  the 
*  deepest  common  interest.’  Such  arc  the  tenns  in  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Newman  introduces  his  views  on  some  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  of  national  policy  —  views  maintained  w’ith 
much  ability,  and  singular  courage,  though  far  from  command¬ 
ing  our  general  assent.  We  admit  this  apology  for  no  apology 
to  be  an  ample  one ;  and  feel  that  we  need  no  other  for  now 
following  his  example. 

It  may  be  inferred,  we  think,  from  the  general  tenor  of  our 
political  opinions,  that  we  are  no  great  enemies  to  projects  of 
reform :  though  we  must  express  our  distrust  of  many  of  those 
changes  —  organic  in  their  nature,  and  proposed  for  instant 
adoption  —  w'hich  have  been  recently  propounded.  But  what 
M’c  chiefly  lament  is  the  tone  which  has  now  and  then  been 
assumed  by  some  of  their  most  respectable  advocates  —  to  the 
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effect  that,  if  such  and  such  reforms  be  refused  or  delayed,  a 
Revolution  is  inevitable ;  and  if  not  absolutely  justifiable,  yet 
not  calculated  to  excite  very  much  either  of  censure  or  surprise. 
Even  !Mr.  Newman,  though  he  would,  we  doubt  not,  strongly 
deprecate  all  recourse  to  violence,  yet  too  much  countenances 
such  reprehensible  modes  of  expression.  Thus  at  the  close  of 
his  pamplilet  he  observes :  —  ‘  By  all  means  must  the  middle 
‘  classes  warn  the  aristocracy,  that  they  will  not  uphold  or 
‘  endure  extravagance  in  an  insolvent  commonwealth — that  they 
‘  will  not  become  mere  tools  of  unrighteous  administration — 

‘  that  they  will  not  look  calmly  on,  while  our  rulers  run  the 
‘  course  of  France  under  Louis  XVI.,  nor  yet  of  France  under 
*  Louis  Philippe ;  but  if  their  prayer  be  pertinaciously  refused, 

‘  will  at  last  rather  adopt  any  extreme  means  of  cnforciny  the 
‘  obedience  of  their  representatives,  than  bear  the  fearful  risks 
‘  of  continuing  our  present  system.  Let  them  assume  this 
‘  spirit,  and  they  will  be  able  to  regenerate  the  British  consti- 
‘  tution.’ 

Now  we  strongly  object  to  the  use,  in  a  country  like  this, 
and  with  such  constitutional  remedies  as  ours,  of  any  expres¬ 
sions  which  imply  that  the  middle  classes,  the  aristocratic  classes, 
the  working  classes,  or  any  partial  combinations  of  classes,  have 
the  right  to  dictate  reforms,  —  with  revolution  for  the  alterna¬ 
tive  !  and,  still  more,  their  right  to  Stiy  when  these  reforms  have 
been  pertinaciously  refused.  Parties  seeking  any  great  reform 
must  first  obtain  the  expressed  consent  of  the  influencing  part 
of  the  nation ;  since  without  this,  the  demand  might  merely 
denote  the  will,  not  of  the  nation,  but  of  an  inconsiderable 
faction  :  and,  when  they  have  obtained  that  consent,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  the  desired  reforms  will  be  accomplished  without  a 
revolution.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that,  though  such  reforms  may 
be  the  will  of  the  nation,  they  sometimes  cannot  be  otherwise 
effected.  The  frequent,  comprehensive,  yet  peaceful  changes  we 
have  eftected  (and  effected  the  more  safely  by  having  effected 
them  gradually),  give  the  lie  to  all  such  arguments,  and  at  once 
demonstrate  their  futility.  AVe  are  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of 
delaying  any  urgent  and  desirable  reform ;  and  even  admit  the 
consequent  possibility  of  revolution,  as  the  result  of  frustrated 
hopes  operating  on  human  passion  and  infirmity :  But  it  will 
not  be  the  less  true,  that  they  who  would  recommend  its  adoption 
in  a  country  like  this,  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  crime.  In 
such  a  country,  we  cannot  think  it  expedient  to  speak  even  of 
a  possible  resort  to  physical  violence,  as  other  than  a  most  cen¬ 
surable  alternative ;  still  less  to  justify  it,  should  the  demands  of 
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the  popular  will  not  be  speedily  complied  with.  It  seems  to  us, 
on  the  contrary,  that,  to  use  the  lauguage  of  Burke  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  we  ought  ‘  to  approach  to  the  faults  of  the  state 
*  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father,  with  pious  awe  and  trembling 
‘  solicitude.’  To  threaten  its  subversion,  if  refonnation  be  not 
promptly  granted,  is  to  imitate  those  savages  who,  finding  the 
malady  of  their  aged  parents,  as  they  judge,  incurable,  com¬ 
mit  parricide  by  way  of  a  remedy. 

The  time,  we  trust,  is  coming,  though  it  may  be  yet  distant,- 
when  nations  will  discover,  from  a  comprehensive  historic  induc¬ 
tion,  that  armed  revolutions,  wherever  there  is  the  shadow  of  a 
constitutional  government,  are  never  likely  to  pay.  When  this 
conviction  is  attained,  it  will  no  longer  be  of  any  importance  to 
discuss  that  subtle  question, — What  constitutes  the  moral  right 
of  resistance  to  a  faulty  govermhent,  or  the  degree  of  provocation 
which  will  justify  such  a  step,  in  foro  conscientice?  If,  indeed, 
there  be  absolutely  no  constitutional  government,  that  is,  no 
machinery  for  insuring  the  action  of  maturetl  public  opinion  on 
the  ruling  powers  of  the  state,  and  the  necessity  of  such  pro¬ 
visions  is  deeply  and  generally  felt,  we  scarcely  know  any  risk 
or  any  sacrifice  that  should  not  be  faced  for  their  attainment. 
But  where  there  are  substantially  such  provisions,  though  (it 
may  be)  Incomplete  and  inn)erfect,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
tliat  the  notion  of  recurring  to  a  revolution  of  violence,  for  the 
chance  of  obtaining  any  minor  or  particular  reforms,  would  be 
equally  criminal  and  insane. 

Many  jHiople  may  still  think  tliat  the  French  (or  rather  the 
Parisians)  were  justified  in  taking  up  arms  against  their  late 
government.  But  few,  we  apprehend,  will  now  be  of  opinion 
that  that  insurrection  was  a  wise  or  exemplary  proceeding :  And 
in  every  country,  there  will  occur  junctures,  like  that  which  led 
to  the  disputed  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  in  relation  to  the  lie- 
form  Banquet ;  in  which  the  champions  and  accusers  of  the 
government  will  be  equally  vehement,  and  have  topics  equally 
plausible.  Such  crises  have  repeatedly  occurred  among  our¬ 
selves  ;  in  which  it  has  been  warmly  disputed  among  conscientious 
and  intelligent  men,  whether  the  minister  has  not  been  re¬ 
sorting  to  unwarrantable  and  unconstitutional  remedies ;  as 
in  the  suppression  of  the  monster  meetings  of  Ireland  some 
years  ago,  or  the  recent  proceedings  in  reference  to  the 
Chartist  processions.  In  these  cases,  the  most  exact  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  theory  of  the  constitution  will  not  always  indicate 
with  sufficient  clearness  what  may  or  may  not  be  justifiably 
done  by  the  government.  To  meet  a  temporary  emergency 
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temporary  measures  may  be  required,  which  many  excellent 
people  will  exclaim  against  as  a  violation  or  suspension  of  the 
constitution ;  and  which  the  government  will  justify  as  pro¬ 
voked  by  a  previous  breach  of  allegiance.  No  precise  rules 
can  be  laid  down  to  meet  all  such  cases, — under  all  possible 
combinations  of  events,  or  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  ac¬ 
cess  of  an  epidemic  enthusiasm  among  the  people.  But  in 
all  of  them,  the  remedy  surely  is  not  a  revolution.  A  wise 
and  bold  minister  will  take  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
what  he  deems  requisite  at  such  a  conjuncture ;  and  a  wise  and 
free  people  will  abide  their  time,  and  apply  to  his  conduct  those 
constitutional  remedies  which  the  law  has  provided.  If  the 
body  of  the  nation  believe  that  he  has  acted  only  as  the  urgency 
of  circumstances  required,  he  will  receive  an  ample  indemnity 
for  his  acts,  when  the  tumult  of  temporary  excitement  has 
passed  away.  If  otherwise,  tlie  nation  will  quietly  but  firmly 
express  its  will,  in  the  character  it  impresses  on  its  representative 
assemblies.  It  will  lock  the  wheels  of  an  unpopular  government ; 
and  compel  the  formation  of  a  ministry  more  in  harmony  with 
the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  people.  To  resort  to  anarchy, 
and  to  subvert  the  constitution,  perhaps  even  plunge  the  country 
into  civil  war  on  account  of  some  such  disputed  act,  —  certainly 
to  inflict  an  incalculable  amount  of  private  and  public  misery, — 
is  to  ‘  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  very  prince  of  the 
‘  devils ;  ’  or,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  *  to  invoke  the  powers 
‘  of  hell  to  rectify  the  disorders  of  earth.’  We  do  not  say  that 
it  may  not  require  patience  and  self-control  in  a  nation  uni¬ 
formly  to  act  in  this  way,  nor  that  there  may  not  be  cases 
where  there  are  great  provocations  to  act  otherwise;  we  are 
only  contending  that  it  is  uniformly  loise  so  to  act 

To  the  unreflecting,  nothing  seems  less  diflicult  than  to  form 
a  constitution,  and  to  establish  a  government.  To  those  who 
either  read  history,  or  take  the  trouble  to  think,  it  will  rather 
appear  matter  of  surprise  how  a  stable  government  should  ever 
emerge  out  of  the  cliaos  (once  produced)  of  civil  confusion  and 
anarchy.  The  greatest  evil  of  violent  revolutions,  great  as  those 
evils  necessarily  are,  is  not  the  temporary  disorders  and  sufferings 
which  usually  usher  them  in,  and  always  characterise  their 
agony  and  crisis,  but  those  of  the  unknown,  the  uncalculable 
future.  It  is  innx)ssible  to  foresee  how  long  the  funereal  pro¬ 
cession  will  move  on,  or  what  new  horrors  each  step  of  it  may 
disclose ;  what  new  and  sinister  interests  will  spring  up  in  the 
course  of  the  strife,  without  any  adequate  authority  to  ^just  or 
control  them ;  what  turbulent  spirits  will  be  thrown  to  the 
surface,  and,  having  no  superior,  will  struggle  with  one  another 
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for  a  precarious  supremacy ;  what  artful  demagogues  or  ambitious 
soldiers  may  plague  the  country  with  the  alternate  curse  of 
riotous  anarchy  or  military  despotism ;  how  often,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  preponderant  authority  which  the  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  revere,  and  of  all  habits  of  obedience,  the  same 
miserable  circle  of  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust,  competition  for 
supremacy,  and  civil  strife  to  terminate  it,  may  revolve,  and  be 
reproduced,  before  some  happy  accident  gives  stability,  because 
ascendancy,  to  some  one  party.  If,  indeed,  after  a  brief  in¬ 
undation  the  ‘waters  of  strife’  would  finally  recede,  though 
the  strand  might  be  covered  with  wrecks,  these  ravages  might 
be  speedily  repaired,  and  wealth  and  happiness  return,  with 
public  order  and  security.  The  real  misery  is,  that  for  a  long 
time  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow  of  this  destructive  tide ;  which 
renders  it  about  as  easy  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  j)eace  on  the  soil 
which  it  chafes,  as  to  sow  and  plant  on  the  sea  beach. 

It  is  a  truth  wdilch  men  are  too  apt  to  forget  —  but  neverthe¬ 
less  a  truth  —  that  to  live  under  almost  any  authority  is  better 
than  to  live  under  none.  If  this  were  pondered  more,  men 
would  pause  longer  before  they  sanctioned  revolutions.  The 
paralysis  of  the  sovereign  power  is  itself  a  graver  evil  than  any 
its  mere  abuse  can  usually  occasion ;  for  it  almost  unavoidably 
induces  a  sad  necessity,  even  for  the  upright  and  patriotic,  of 
inflicting  misery  and  suffering  wrong.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently 
observed,  that  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  revolutions  have  ori¬ 
ginated,  not  so  much  in  the  crimes  or  inordinate  ambition  of 
any  particular  individuals  or  parties,  as  in  the  mere  fact  of  the 
dead-lock  to  which  all  parties  are  reduced  —  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  side — the  impossibility  of  finding  an  umpire,  except 
in  the  actual  trial  of  physical  force — and  the  natural  eagerness 
of  parties  to  anticipate  each  other,  and  to  seize  some  golden  oj)- 
portunity  of  insuring  a  prompt  and  decisive  result.  Humiliating 
condition  !  which  reduces  the  most  enlightened  ])atriotism  and 
the  guiltiest  ambition,  to  the  same  necessity  of  appealing  To 
brutal  force  as  the  only  arbiter  of  the  fray !  —  And  yet  such  is 
the  necessary  result,  when  there  is  no  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
political  system,  or  when  it  fluctuates  from  point  to  point ;  and 
in  the  latter  case,  terrible  and  rapid  is  the  movement  and  per¬ 
petual  the  scourging  necessary  to  keep  the  system  at  all  erect.  It 
is  bad  enough,  undoubtedly,  to  live  under  either  of  the  extremes 
of  tyranny  —  an  iron  des{X)tism,  or  one  of  those  truculent  de¬ 
mocracies  in  which  Plato  humorously  says  that  even  the  ‘  puj)- 
pies  ’  look  more  pert,  and  the  ‘  asses  ’  more  independent  than 
elsewhere ;  —  but  either  is  happiness,  compared  with  living  in  a 
country  in  a  condition  of  revolution.  The  epicurean  creation 
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—  a  world  evolvin"  itself  from  tlie  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 

—  is  the  just  image  of  a  people  seeking  to  form  a  constitution 
out  of  the  ‘  organic  moleculce  of  a  disbanded  nation.’ 

If  all  this  be  so,  it  surely  ought  to  make  us  tremblingly  alive 
to  the  duty  of  discouraging  all  modes  of  expression  which  would 
reconcile,  or  even  familiarise  the  public  mind  to  the  idea  of  such 
a  catastrophe  as  a  violent  revolution  ;  and  of  never  speaking  of 
it  but  as  an  expedient  which  a  nation,  with  constitutional  safe¬ 
guards,  will  never  resort  to ;  unless  in  the  strong  language  of 
Milton  on  another  subject,  ‘  God  has  smitten  them  with  phrenzy 
‘  from  above,  or  with  a  dazzling  giddiness  at  noon  day.’  We 
have  sometimes  seen  it  stated,  that  the  sufferings  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people  are  already  so  great  that  ‘  it  would  not  much 
‘  matter  if  they  were  to  have  a  revolution.’  That  there  is  great 
and  most  pitiable  distress  is  unfortunately  not  to  be  questioned. 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  our  nature  to  believe  that  any  pain  we 
at  the  moment  endure  (from  a  tooth-ache  to  the  rack)  is  always 
the  very  worst  that  could  afflict  us.  To  compare  our  present 
sufferings  with  those  of  nations  in  revolutionary  anarchy  is  the 
result,  we  are  persuaded,  of  a  happy  ignorance ;  and  ignorance 
is  the  best  excuse  for  our  Ingratitude.  Let  any  one  calmly 
read,  and  endeavour  to  realise  the  horrors  of  the  Corcyrean  Sedi¬ 
tion  —  Athens  under  the  dominion  of  the  Thirty  —  the  state 
of  Home  during  the  massacres  of  Sylla  and  Marius  —  England 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  —  the  condition  of  Paris  under 
Robespierre  —  or  the  condition  of  Paris  during  the  insurrection 
of  June  last ;  and  it  will  be  felt  that  it  is  the  grossest  thank¬ 
lessness  to  talk  of  our  having  reached  the  maximum  of  misery — 
even  in  miserable  Ireland  ! 

It  is  precisely  because  we  dread  such  an  event  as  a  revolution, 
that  while  we  would  join  heart  and  hand  in  the  advocacy  of  a 
thorough  reform  of  every  real  grievance,  we  would  oppose  many 
of  those  projects  of  organic  and  sudden  change  which  have 
recently  been  so  vehemently  recommended.  Even  granting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  those  changes  —  Universal  Suf¬ 
frage,  for  instance,  —  were,  in  the  abstract,  desirable,  and  really 
preferable  to  our  present  system,  we  should  still  say,  (para- 
doxlcid  as  it  may  seem,)  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
attempt  their  instant  accomplishment.  If  there  be  any  one 
point  which  has  united  the  suffrage  of  all  the  greatest  states¬ 
men  and  profoundest  jwlitical  reasoners  —  of  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
Montesquieu,  Burke,  —  it  is  that  all  great  political  changes 
should  be  gradual  and  continuous ;  wrought  so  as  not  to  super¬ 
sede,  but  to  harmonise  with  preceding  institutions ;  and  so  that 
there  shall  not  only  be  no  solution  of  continuity  in  the  series  of 
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polltlcnl  (levelcfpments,  but  even  no  visible  danger  of  it.  Divided 
on  60  many  other  points  of  speculative  politics,  these  illustrious 
men  hilvc  been  united  in  this ;  and  various,  almost  numberless, 
as  well  as  irresistible,  are  the  arguments  by  which  this  view  is 
sustained :  —  sometimes,  in  the  language  of  Bacon,  bccjiuse,  ‘  as 

*  Time  is  the  greatest  innovator,  and  as  his  innovations  are 
‘  imperceptible,’  so  ought  we  to  imitate  him  in  the  counter¬ 
remedies  we  oppose  to  his  corruptions ;  sometimes,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Burke,  ‘  because  temperate  reform  has  in  it  a  principle 

*  of  growth ;  ’  *  and  because  ‘  political  arrangement,  as  it  is  a  work 

*  for  social  ends,  is  to  be  brought  about  only  by  social  means  ; 

*  because,  therefore,  mind  must  conspire  with  mind,  and  because 
‘  time  is  required  to  produce  tliat  union  of  minds  which  alone 
‘  can  produce  the  good  we  aim  at ;  ’  f  sometimes,  in  the  words 
of  Montesquieu,  because  ‘  it  is  necessary  people’s  minds  should 
‘  be  prepared  for  the  reception  even  of  the  best  law8.’t  They 
all  indeed  concur  in  holding  that  all  political  improvement  must 
consist  only  in  adaptation,  and  can  never,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  be  a  new  creation ;  that  hence  it  is  the  part,  both  of 
wisdom  and  necessity,  to  take  care  that  the  alterations  are  not  such 
as  will  render  the  whole  incongruous  or  inconvenient ;  that  laws 
and  regulations  which  liave  long  subsisted,  besides  the  prejudices 
which  they  have  gathered  round  them,  have  acquired  a  real, 
though  adventitious,  propriety ;  that  while  a  j>eople  may  have 
originally  formed  the  laws  for  themselves,  these,  again,  have  in¬ 
sensibly  formed  the  people  to  them ;  and  that,  as  Bacon  phrases 
it,  ‘  wbat  is  settled  hy  custom,  though  it  be  not  good,  yet,  at 

*  least,  it  is  fit ;  that  by  a  slow  but  well-sustained  progress, 

*  effect  of  each  step  is  watched ;  the  good  or  ill  success  of  the 
‘  first  gives  light  to  the  second,  and  we  are  conducted  with  safety 
‘  through  the  whole  series;’  that  the  legislator  thus  acting  does 
not  suffer  the  clue  which  conducts  him  from  the  past  to  the 
future  to  pass  out  of  his  hand ;  and  pursues  his  path,  not  by  a 
series  of  bounds  over  the  slipjMjry  and  treacherous  stones  of  a 
torrent,  but  by  a  secure  and  well-compacted  causeway ;  some¬ 
times,  that  ‘  the  evils  latent  in  the  most  promising  contrivances,’ 

*  Speech  on  Economical  Reform, 
f  Reflections. 

{  L’Esprit  des  Lois,  Liv.  xiz.  Chap.  2.  A  brief  and  most  amusing 
chapter.  One  paragraph  is  worth  citing:  —  ‘  Un  Venitien,  nomme 
‘  B^bi,  etant  an  Pegu,  fut  introduit  chez  le  roi.  Quand  celui-ci  apprit 
‘  qu’il  n’y  avoit  point  de  Roi  k  Venise,  il  Jit  un  si  grand  eclat  de  rire, 
‘  qu’une  toux  le  prit,  et  qu’il  eut  beaucoup  de  peine  a  parler  a  ses 

*  courtisans.  Quel  est  le  legislateur  qui  pourrait  pro^wser  le  gou- 

*  vernement  populaire  k  des  peuples  pareils  ?  * 
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—  a  lesson  which  events  are  ever  teaching  and  men  seem 
never  to  learn  —  ‘  are  provided  for  as  they  arise ;  ’  sometimes, 
(and,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  the  strongest  argument  of  all,) 
that  rapid  and  extensive  innovations,  suddenly  effected,  even 
though  abstractedly  for  the  better,  change  too  rapidly  those 
associations  and  habits  of  the  national  mind  in  relation  to  its 
institutions,  on  which  their  solidity  depends  far  more  than  on 
their  abstract  perfection  ;  associations  and  habits,  into  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  which  Time  enters  as  an  essential  ingredient :  that  such 
changes,  therefore,  are  apt  to  dissolve  the  law  of  continuity  wliich 
should  distinguish  all  })olitical  development,  and  by  inducing 
habits  of  fickleness  and  levity  in  place  of  sobriety  and -caution, 
may  precipitate  changes  still  greater  and  more  questionable; 
and,  whatever  their  character,  may  idtimately  involve  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  weightiest  consideration  of  all ;  but 
it  requires  much  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  much  reflec¬ 
tion  to  see  it  in  its  full  force.* 

Yet  nothing  is  more  certain:  abundant  experience  proves 
that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sudden  introduction 
of  even  a  better  constitution  will  necessarily  carry  with  it  that 
great  element  of  all  political  excellence  —  Stability ;  and  the 
reason  is  that  just  given :  that  such  stability  is  founded  less  upon 
ideas  of  theoretical  perfection  than  upon  association  and  habit. 
To  induce  men  to  revere  any  system,  whether  it  be  worthy  of 
their  reverence  or  not  —  at  all  events,  to  excite  any  regret  or 
reluctance  to  change  it,  they  must  be  accustomed  to  it ;  and  that 
bond  of  custom,  slight  as  it  may  seem,  and  absurd  as  it  often  is, 
is  a  thing  almost  omnipotent  in  politics ;  the  chief  cable,  in  short, 
which  holds  the  vessel  of  the  state  to  its  anchorage.  ‘  Custom,’ 
says  Bacon,  with  his  usual  profundity,  ‘  is  the  principal  magistrate 


*  This  topic  did  not  escape  the  usual  sagacity  of  Aristotle.  While 
treating  the  subject  of  innovations  in  general  with  much  the  same 
caution  as  Bacon,  he  replies  at  once  and  decisively  to  the  falsely 
analogical  argument  that  improvements  in  government  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  just  as  we  may  introduce  improvements  in  any  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  that  is,  at  once  and  easily.  ‘  The  example  drawn  from  the 
arts,’  says  he,  ‘  is  a  fallacy;  for  there  is  no  analogy  between  innovating 
*  in  an  art  and  innovating  in  a  law  :  inasmuch  as  a  law  has  no  power 
‘  of  inducing  obedience  unless  by  habit ;  and  this  can  only  be  effected 
‘  by  lapse  of  time  ;  so  that  lightly  to  exchange  the  existing  laws  for 
‘  other  and  new  ones  is  to  enfeeble  the  force  of  the  law’ —  o  yap  vogov 
loXVi'  ovieftiav  ejf**  *’poc  to  irttOtfrdai  TrXr/v  Trapa  to  tOoc,  tovto  2’  ov 
yivtrai  ti  fiil  Sia  \p6yov  irXijdoQ,  Hum  to  pfraCoXXttv  «  rwv 

virap^dvrwv  voguy  tie  tTtpove  yogove  naiyove  aaOtyij  noitiy  iari  Tify 
TOO  youov  Svva^i'.— Pol.  Lib.  ii. 
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*  of  man’s  life.’  Apart  from  it,  a  political  theory  which  has 
been  projwscd  to  day,  and  which  has  neither  the  experience  of 
benefits  derived  from  it,  nor  the  associations  of  time,  to  plead 
in  its  defence,  may  be  supplanted  by  an  equally  shining  novelty 
to-morrow.  Nor  indeed  is  there  any  reason  why  a  darling 
system  of  this  man  or  this  jwrty  should  not  be  taken  on  trial, 
as  well  as  that  of  another  man  or  another  party,  both  being 
equally  confident  of  the  result,  and  both  being  prompted  by 
the  strongest  of  all  principles,  (with  the  exception  of  habit,) 
which  can  rule  in  the  human  breast  —  a  desire  to  realise  our 
own  ideal,  and  a  perfect  conviction,  till  experience  has  chastised 
our  presumption,  that  of  all  possible  systems,  the  one  pro¬ 
posed  by  us  is  the  very  best.  Hence  the  rapid  scries  of  con¬ 
stitutions  which  issued  from  the  ‘pigeon-holes’  of  the  Abbe 
Sieyes ;  hence  all  the  other  schemes  of  his  fellow  manufacturers 
of  paper  constitutions — till  Napoleon  at  length  arose,  and  shat¬ 
tered  the  frail  tubes  from  which  were  issuing  so  many  gorgeous 
bubbles ! 

The  intensity  with  which  the  human  mind  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  profound  wisdom  of  an  untried  folly,  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  recent  development  of  the  Communist  and 
Socialist  theories  of  France.  The  wildness  of  those  theories  is 
only  to  be  pai*allelcd  by  the  unsci*upulous  fanaticism  with  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  pursued.  It  is  now,  we  think,  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  lleforin  Banquet 
were  only  a  pretext  for  the  late  revolution  —  the  accidental 
touch  which  broke  the  thin  film  that  covered  the  huge  chronic 
ulcer,  and  let  out  its  foul  and  purulent  contents.  It  is  evident 
that  ever  since  1830  parties  had  been  organising  themselves,  and 
proclaiming  their  organisation,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a 
revolution  on  the  first  favourable  oj>portunlty ;  living,  in  fact,  in 
the  habitual  exercise  of  treason.  No  country  but  France  could 
have  furnished  a  parallel;  and  she  has  just  outdone  it  by 
exhibiting  the  example  of  a  section  of  the  late  Provisional 
Government  implicated  in  the  very  schemes  which  were  to  ter¬ 
minate  in  its  overthrow,  and  the  preparation  of  a  clear  stage  for 
the  working  out  of  their  more  perfect  schemes  of  human  rege¬ 
neration!  Nothing  can  equal  the  insanity  of  those  schemes, 
except  the  fraud  and  recklessness  with  w’hich  they  seem  to  have 
been  pursued.  That  human  nature,  even  so  conditioned,  and  so 
strangely  trained  as  in  their  revolutionary  school,  might  not  bo 
easily  moulded  to  their  hands,  never  seems  to  have  entered  their 
thoughts.  They  never  seem  to  have  had  an  idea  tliat  the  art  of 
political  change  is  an  art  of  grafting,  and  not  of  planting ;  not 
to  say  that  most  of  their  schemes  of  societj*-  would  require  a 
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totally  different  animal  from  man  to  admit  of  their  adoption, 
under  any  circumstances  or  any  preparatives.  Yet  many  of 
these  men  —  and  very  learned  and  able  men  too  —  seem  to  have 
been  sincerely  convinced  of  the  perfection  of  their  theories,  and 
Avilling  to  do  anything  and  risk  anything  to  realise  them,  —  with 
a  fanaticism  worthy  of  our  fifth  monarchy-men,  and  a  treachery 
and  atrocity  w’orthy  of  the  worst  disciples  of  Loyola.  It  is  a 
curious  and  instructive  spectacle. 

But,  without  going  any  such  lengths,  most  men,  we  fear,  are 
apt  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  a  constructive  talent 
of  this  kind  in  the  highest  perfection ;  and  all  the  failures  of  so 
many  of  the  wise  will  not  convince  us  that  politics  are  not  the 
easiest  of  the  sciences.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  equals 
man’s  real  power  to  demolish  systems,  except  his  imaginary 
|K)wer  of  constructing  them.  The  self-tleception  is  the  more 
likely  to  escape  us,  because  to  every  charge  of  failure  it  is  always 
so  pleasantly  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  reply.  ‘  If  such  and  such 
*  events  had  not  happened,  and  disturbed  the  grand  experiment 
‘  in  the  very  moment  of  projection !  ’  or,  *  if  men  had  but  been 
‘  of  one  mind,  and  worked  the  system  honestly !’  To  these  ‘  ifs’ 
the  objector  opposes  a  *  perhaps ;  ’  for  it  is  easy  for  both  sides  to 
draw  upon  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  possibilities.  But,  at  all 
events,  and  without  any  ‘perhaps,’  those  ‘ifs’  ought  surely  to 
have  been  taken  into  account  before  the  experiment,  and  abated 
confidence  in  the  result.  The  very  test  of  a  political  arrange¬ 
ment  should  be  its  practicability.  The  very  problem  for  solu¬ 
tion  is :  Given  the  actual  condition  of  a  nation,  and  the  position 
of  events,  to  construct  a  working  system.  It  is  easy  to  contrive 
systems  of  pajicr  optimism.  Far  less  than  a  Bacon  or  Iklore  is 
required  to  invent  an  Atlantis  or  Utopia.  M.  Cabet  is  quite 
equal  (and  very  welcome)  to  the  government  of  his  fabulous 
Icaric. 

Sir  James  ^lackintosh  never  uttered  a  pi’ofounder  or  a  truer 
word  than  when  he  said  that  ‘  political  constitutions  are  not 
‘  made,  but  grow.’  *  They  are  living  things ;  and  not  mere 
skeletons  of  parchment.  The  figure,  indeed,  is  as  logically  just, 
as  it  is  felicitous  in  the  conception ;  since  all  such  constitu- 

•  ‘  History  of  England,’  vol.  i.  p.  72.  The  remarks  of  the  same 
writer  on  the  latent  power  of  development  and  adaptation  involved  in 
the  vague  construction  of  the  Great  Charter  (pp.  217 — 222.)  are 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  Englishman ;  as  well  as  his 
observations  on  the  causes  of  the  solidity  of  the  fabric  of  our  consti¬ 
tution,  from  the  reciprocal  influence  and  intimate  admixture  of  the 
social  elements  among  us  (pp.  26o — 270.).  Seldom  has  history  given 
us  anything  more  sagacious. 
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tions  imply,  in  common  with  other  forms  of  organised  life,  per¬ 
petual  processes  of  minute  change  and  imperceptible  assimilation 
of  parts,  and  the  pervading  influence  of  a  vital  energy  from  within, 
turning  blood  into  muscle,  and  cartilage  into  bone  —  in  other 
words,  hardening  ductile  first  impressions  into  solid  habits  of 
reverence  and  affection  to  institutions.  The  law  of  continuity, 
therefore,  and  the  influence  of  time  are  not  accidental,  but  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  of  all  political  solidity.  The  true  constitution  is  not 
that  inscribed  in  the  statute-book,  but  that  engraved  on  the  hearts, 
and  cherished  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  ^lon  could  not  have 
more  practically  shown  his  wisdom  (whether  the  story  be  true  or 
fabulous,  the  moral  is  the  same)  than  by  binding  the  Athenians 
not  to  change  any  of  his  laws  for  a  term  of  years ;  as  well  know¬ 
ing,  not  only  that  time  was  necessary  to  test  their  value  and  dis¬ 
close  their  defects,  but  that  until  thus  consecrated  by  association 
and  habit,  endeared  by  the  remembrance  of  benefits  conferred, 
and  guarded  by  the  fear  of  exchanging  what  was  known  for  what 
was  unknown,  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  constitution 
which  he  bad  given  them  one  day  might  not  be  exchanged  for 
another,  apparently  more  eligible,  on  the  morrow ;  and  that 
until  a  goodly  jwrtion  of  the  fabric  was  thus  consolidated  before 
innovation  began,  it  would  not  be  the  hand  of  reform  that  would 
touch  it,  but  that  of  revolution.  A  somewhat  similar  story 
which  is  told  of  Lycurgus  and  his  Spartan  code,  carries  with  it  a 
similar  lesson. 

There  is  no  constitution  to  which  the  above  words  of  Sir 
James  ^Mackintosh  so  strictly  apply  as  to  our  own.  It  has  been 
a  very  slowly  developed  growth  of  centuries  —  an  aggregate  of 
Laws  and  usages  which  have  been  imperceptibly  depositing  them¬ 
selves  during  a  thousand  years — the  most  venerable  and  the  most 
curious  of  the  intellectual  structures  of  civilised  man.  It  is  a 
pile,  majestic  indeed,  but  of  varjdng  orders  of  architecture,  and 
of  parts  that  have  to  be  referred  to  the  most  widely  distant  eras ; 
much  of  it  hoary  with  age,  and  some  of  it  the  fresh-looking 
masonrj'  of  yesterday.  But  the  whole  erection  has  been  marked 
by  the  law  of  continuity ;  and  though,  in  fact,  during  the  ten 
centuries  of  its  existence,  it  has  passed  through  changes  which 
may  be  said  to  be  tantamount  to  an  entire  change  of  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  if  they  had  been  effected  simultaneously,  would 
in  fact  have  constituted  such  a  transformation,  no  portion  has 
been  removed  at  once  so  large  as  not  to  leave  a  far  greater 
part  standing  untouched.  It  has  been  changed,  like  the  sacred 
ship  of  Athens,  plank  by  plank,  fragment  by  fragment,  till 
scarcely  any  part  remains  as  it  was.  Still,  as  in  the  human 
l)ody,  continuity  and  change  have  co-operated  and  secured  sub- 
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stnntial  identity,  by  the  simultaneous  processes  of  decay  and 
reparation,  it  has  been  throughout  different,  and  yet  the  same. 

We  speak,  indeed,  of  the  ‘wisdom  of  our  ancestors,’  and  too 
often,  it  is  true,  show  our  own  folly  in  doing  so ;  sometimes,  by 
making  it  an  apology  for  the  retention  of  abuses,  which  a  true 
imitation  of  their  conduct  would  induce  us  at  once  to  remove, 
and  for  deferring  that  judicious  adaptation  of  laws  to  altered 
times  and  circumstances,  for  which  we  most  justly  admire  them ; 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  still  more  conspicuously  by  attributing  to 
that  vaunted  ‘  wisdom  ’  what  does  not  really  belong  to  it,  and  what, 
if  we  did  not  believe  in  an  overruling  Providence,  might  be  more 
aptly  attributed  to  happy  accident.  When  we  consider,  indeed, 
how  many  constitutions,  nay,  how  many  empires  have  risen  and 
fallen  during  the  time  in  which  the  British  constitution  has  been 
slowly  pushing  out  its  gigantic  growth ;  how  much  genius  and 
wisdom  have  been  expended  in  devising  and  reducing  to  system 
pa]>er  theories  of  politics ;  how  many  of  these  have  been  con¬ 
fidently  tried,  and  rapidly  thrown  aside  ;  when  we  consider,  too, 
that  this  constitution  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  wisdom  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  any  one  generation,  or  of  any  five,  far  less  of  any  one  man 
or  council,  as  w'cll  as  the  storms  which  from  time  to  time  have 
rocked  it  from  its  base  to  its  battlements  (in  which,  however,  it 
has  oscillated  only  within  the  limits  which  sound  architecture 
makes  the  test  of  solidity  in  all  such  structures),  we  are  compelled 
to  attribute  its  permanence,  amidst  the  political  wrecks  which 
have  strewed  the  nations  around  us,  to  something  more  than 
the  sagacity  of  merely  human  wisdom  —  to  nothing  less  than  to 
the  invisible  control  of  the  Supreme  Disposer.  If,  in  any  thing, 
we  can  justly  praise  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  it  is  not  so 
much  for  any  sagacity  in  distinctly  foreseeing  the  remote  con¬ 
sequences  involved  in  the  changes  they  wrought,  as  for  their 
general  caution  and  aversion  to  any  sudden  or  extensive  changes ; 
their  rare  combination  of  firmness  with  moderation  of  purpose ; 
in  a  word,  for  that  practical  good  sense  whieh  has  been  not 
merely  the  ‘  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,’  and  still  less  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  class,  but  which  still  enters  deeply,  we  trust,  into  the  elements 
of  the  national  character.  There  is  scarcely  a  finer  sentence 
in  Burke’s  memorable  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution 
than  that  in  which  he  characterises  the  general  conduct  of 
our  countrymen  in  the  political  changes  they  have  operated : 
‘  A  political  caution,  a  guarded  circumspection,  a  moral  rather 
‘  than  a  complexional  timidity,  were  among  the  ruling  principles 
‘  of  our  forefathers  in  their  most  decided  conduct.  Not  being 
*  illuminated  with  the  light  of  whieh  the  gentlemen  of  France 
‘  tell  us  they  have  got  so  abundant  a  share,  they  acted  on  a 
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*  strong  impression  of  the  Ignorance  and  fallibility  of  mankind. 

‘  And  lie  that  had  made  them  thus  fallible,  rewarded  them  for 
‘  having,  in  their  conduct,  attended  to  their  nature.’ 

No  country,  accordingly,  has  ever  effected  so  many  great 
changes  by  peaceful  means,  as  England  has  done  during  the  last 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years ;  and  far  less  changes,  more  rapidly 
accomplished  or  attempted,  have  in  other  countries  been  either 
attended  with  many  of  the  evils  of  revolutions,  or  have  in  fact 
produced  them.  It  is  their  gradual  character,  and  that  alone, 
which  has  made  them  safe.  The  history  of  many  of  these  great 
changes  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  deeply  instructive.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  them  were  at  first  slowly  propagated  from  a  few 
superior  minds  to  many  of  inferior  power, — gradually  made  their 
way  into  large  sections,  and  at  length  masses  of  the  community — 
were  first  maligned,  then  discussed  —  then  familiarised — then 
embraced,  —  till  at  length  ‘  having  leavened  the  whole  lump,’  the 
legislature  solemnly  set  its  seal  to  the  expression  of  matured 
public  opinion.  Nor  do  we  in  the  slightest  degree  doubt  that 
equally  great  changes  may  be  peacefully  effected,  and  will  be 
witnessed,  l)y  our  posterity,  without  auy  danger  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  ;  provided  they  arc  effected  in  a  similarly  cautious  and 
temperate  spirit — changes  in  our  representative  system ;  changes 
in  the  direction  and  distribution  of  taxation ;  changes  in  our 
s^'stem  of  judicature;  clianges  in  our  colonial  administration; 
changes  in  the  Irish  church ;  changes  in  the  English  church. 
But  if  by  only  raising  our  finger  we  could  effect  all  these  changes 
to-morrow,  we  would  not  do  it ;  because  certain  that,  until 
they  enlisted  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  intelligence,  wealth, 
and  population  of  the  country  in  their  favour,  we  should  only 
do  harm  by  it.  Many  of  our  greatest  changes  have  been  half 
a  century  in  maturing ;  and  this  brings  us  to  notice  another  of 
the  commonplaces  of  sophistical  invective,  in  which  the  unre¬ 
flecting  are  fond  of  indulging  against  governments.  ‘  Minis- 
‘  ters  are  ever  behind  the  people,’  they  exclaim  ;  *  They  never 
‘  do  any  thing  of  importance,  till  they  are  compelled.’  We 
answer  at  once,  ‘  May  it  ever  be  so !  ’  We  have  no  wish  to 
see  the  minister  who  will  take  it  upon  himself  to  propose  any 
great  change,  on  his  own  individual  conviction,  or  on  that  of 
his  official  colleagues,  that  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation ;  nor,  until  the  nation  has  unequivocally  expressed  its 
decidedly  preponderant  will.  This  were,  in  fact,  to  wrest  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  people  that  Sovereignty,  of  which  they 
are  usually  so  jealous.  We  would  strictly  keep  it  in  their 
hands;  and  would  deny  to  any  minister,  *  heaven-born’  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  right  of  presuming  wlisit  ought  to  be,  or  what  in  a  few 
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years  will  be,  the  will  of  the  nation.  His  part,  and  his  duty,  is 
to  wait  till  he  sees  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  already  mar¬ 
shalling  him  to  his  course ;  and  so  far  from  blaming,  we  would 
rather  applaud  the  caution,  which  will  not  be  satisBed  until  that 
course  is  very  unequivocally  indicated ;  otherwise,  he  might  be 
giving  effect  not  to  the  voice  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  suggestions 
of  a  few  individuals.  Thus  what  is  often  urged  against  the 
conduct  of  a  government — that  it  is  behind  the  people — is 
most  generally  its  highest  praise.  •  All  that  a  wise  minister  will 
commonly  attempt  to  do,  is  to  sail  into  harbour  at  the  top  of  the 
tide.  If  he  attempt  it  before,  he  will  only  bring  the  vessel  on 
the  breakers.  The  tide  must  be  at  flood  before  he  can  safely 
raise  his  anchor. 

As  to  many  of  those  changes  which  we  have  recently  seen 
propounded,  especially  as  connected  with  our  representative  sys¬ 
tem,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  far  too  vast 
for  sudden  experiment.  We  know  too  little  of  the  effect  which 
they  might  produce  to  justify  their  adoption.  We  acknowledge, 
indeed,  that  this  is  an  argument  from  our  ignorance ;  but  to  know 
our  ignorance  is  a  great  part  of  wisdom,  and  not  least  in  politics : 
And,  except  under  the  most  imperious  necessity,  such  an  argu¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  very  gradual  approach 
to  the  most  desirable  ends.  It  is  precisely  where  we  know  that 
the  effects  of  changes  must  certainly  be  great,  but  their  precise 
character  is  not  certainly  known,  that  we  ought  to  pause  before 
we  venture  upon  them.  What  changes  in  given  circumstances 
are  thus  safe,  is  a  problem  of  limits,  to  be  determined  by  political 
sagacity ;  but  the  highest  exercise  of  that  sagacity  will  still  be 
the  resolution  of  certainly  keeping  within  those  limits ;  and  of 
erring,  if  there  must  be  error,  on  the  safe  side. 

But  even  if  it  could,  with  a  greater  degree  of  probability,  bo 
determined  that  such  large  changes  (as  those  advocated  for 
example,  by  Professor  Newman)  would  be  in  themselves  bene¬ 
ficial,  we  should  still  pause  before  attempting  a  sudden  realisation 
of  them,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned — the  want  of  duo 
preparation  in  the  public  mind,  and  a  dread  of  dissolving  tho 
continuity  of  association ;  of  involving  that  change  *  in  the 
‘  spirit  of  a  nation  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  revolutions,’  and 
in  which  the  balance  between  a  salutary  dread  of  innovation,  and 
a  temperate  desire  of  improvement,  would  be  destroyed.  In  a 
word,  we  should  fear  lest  the  political  machine  should  acquire 
too  great  a  momentum,  and  hurry  down  the  declivity  with  a 
velocity  beyond  the  power  of  any  brakes  to  stop  it. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  who  should  affirm,  in  such  a  crisis 
as  the  present,  that  very  much  should  be  done,  or  that  nothing 
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should  be  done,  would  be  the  more  mistaken.  Happily,  how¬ 
ever,  the  conflict  between  the  two  opposite  forces  will  probably 
compel  our  statesmen  to  move  in  the  path  of  their  residtant,  and 
to  effect  changes  moderate,  indeed,  but  continuous.  It  is  the 
only  safe  course,  indeed,  whether  in  peaceful  or  turbulent  times ; 
for  as  Bacon  wisely  says,  ‘  If  time,  of  course,  alter  things  to  the 
‘  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the 

*  better,  what  shall  be  the  end?’  But  it  is  especially  incumbent 
on  statesmen  in  turbulent  times  to  take  this  course;  for  the 
people  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  less  being  done  then  than 
ought  to  be  done  at  any  time.  They  arc  not  likely  to  prefer 
that  precise  moment  for  standing  stock  still. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  little  experience  suffices  to  correct 
the  vague  and  extravagant  impressions  of  good  to  be  realised 
from  a  measure  yet  untried.  If  ‘  hopes  are  the  dreams  of  the 

*  waking,’  according  to  the  melancholy,  and,  alas !  too  often 
truthful  expression  of  Plato,  it  is  especially  true  of  the  ‘  hopes  ’ 
of  politicians.  The  bitter  disappointment  the  people  often  express 
at  the  effects  of  measures,  the  passing  of  which  they  anticipated 
with  so  much  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  ought  to  have  eonvinced 
them  by  this  time,  that  the  ‘latent  evils’  in  an  untried  measure 
are  not  so  easy  to  calculate  as  they  imagine ;  that  it  is  hard  either 
to  foresee  the  difficulties  which  it  will  encounter  in  its  working, 
or  to  calculate  on  the  ingenuity  of  human  cunning  and  wicked¬ 
ness,  in  abusing  or  frustrating  it.  Yet  they  still  go  on,  firmly 
convinced  as  ever  that  the  next  measure  is  to  be  the  panacea  of 
their  political  ills ;  and  no  abuse  is  too  strong,  and  no  charge 
too  heavy,  for  those  who  venture  to  doubt  the  perfection  of  the 
new  remedy,  or  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  fresh  disappointment. 
Every  one  remembers  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Reform  Bill 
was  carried,  and  every  one  now  sees  the  terms  of  disappointment 
and  contempt  in  which  too  many  of  its  former  advocates  suffer 
themselves  to  speak  of  it.  No  child  was  ever  more  enamoured 
of  the  rattle  or  the  hobby-horse,  which  it  was  paradise  only  to 
anticipate,  than  multitudes  of  the  good  people  in  England  were 
with  the  ‘  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill.’  And  no 
child  was  ever  more  disappointed  than  they  now  are.  Yet  that 
measure,  in  the  eye  of  sober  calculation,  has  effected  quite  as 
much  as  could  well  be  expected,  and  as  much  perhaps  as, 
according  to  our  views  of  the  necessity  of  continuity  in  all 
political  changes,  would  be  safe  w'ithin  the  limited  time.  What¬ 
ever  its  defects,  and  whatever  its  failures,  it  will  be  for  ever 
identified  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  municipal  reform,  cheap 
postage,  the  freedom  of  commerce,  the  abrogation  or  reduction  of 
many  of  the  worst  and  most  burdensome  taxes,  and  especially 
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with  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Still  the  disappointment,  whe¬ 
ther  rational  or  irrational,  ought  to  have  convinced  men*  that  it 
is  not  so  clear  that  a  mere  change  in  the  representative  system 
will  effect  the' good  that  is  anticipated.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
frankly  confess  more  than  a  doubt  whether,  under  any  system  of 
suffrage,  however  universal,  or  any  parliament,  any  govern¬ 
ment  can  do  more  than  a  comparatively  little  to  remedy  the 
most  pressing  evils  of  this  country ;  and  venture  to  express  our 
firm  belief  that  the  chief  remedies  must  come  from  God  and 
ourselves.  But  we  shall  return  to  this  topic  by  and  by ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  Universal  Suffrage, 
and  Professor  Newman’s  project  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

The  plea  for  the  right  of  (so  called)  universal  suffrage,  is 
rested  principally  on  two  grounds, — either  on  some  imaginary 
abstract  or  aboriginal  right  of  man ;  (much  as  if  the  claim  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  re¬ 
sembled  the  claim  to  personal  freedom ;)  or,  more  plausibly,  from 
some  supposed  principle  of  the  British  constitution,  that  it  is 
the  undoubted  right  of  every  one,  who  in  any  way  contributes 
to  the  funds  of  the  state,  to  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  making  of 
its  laws.  Either  principle  proves  too  much. 

The  moment  that  the  advocates  of  the  supposed  right  come  to 
define  the  parties  who  shall  exercise  it,  we  find  them,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  laying  down  limitations,  perfectly  arbitrary 
in  their  own  nature,  and  determined  simply  by  a  tacit  reference 
to  Expediency.  In  fact,  the  different  views  entertained  among 
those  who  yet  insist  that  the  suffrage  is  a  right  inherent  in  every 
citizen,  sufficiently  show  the  absurdity  of  representing  it  among 
the  indefeasible  rights  of  human  nature.  Such  rights  cannot  bo 
conferred  on  Men  alone,  and  denied  to  Women ;  nor  restricted  to 
an  arbitrary  legal  standard.  They  must  exist  whole  and  entire 
in  every  individual  of  the  human  family;  and  never  can  be 
alienated  by  any  thing  but  crime.  It  would  at  once  appear 
absurd  to  say  that  the  rights  of  personal  freedom  could  be  thus 
variously  restricted,  — that  they  belonged  indeed  to  one  sex, 
but  not  to  the  other !  If  we  take  the  theory  of  those  who 
go  furthest  in  this  matter,  and  who  flatter  themselves  that 
they  have  arrived  at  perfect  consistency ;  who  laugh  at  every 
other  as  full  of  irrational  and  anomalous  limitations,  and  who 
would  generously  extend  the  privilege  in  question  to  every 
sane  man,  untainted  by  crime,  and  not  dependent  on  the  poor 
rates,  we  find,  on  examination,  that  they  are  ehargeable  with 
inconsistencies  exactly  similar  to  those  with  which  they  taunt 
their  opponents ;  that  they  exclude  by  one  comprehensive  ex¬ 
cision  an  entire  half  of  the  species  ;  though  why  they  should  do 
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80  may  avcU  puzzle  any  body  to  conjecture.  For  ourselves, 
we  fear  not  to  affirm  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  universal  suffragists  with  whom  we  have  had 
the  fortune  to  converse,  any  plausible  reason  for  such  exclusion, 
upon  their  principles ;  nor,  indeed,  any  reason  at  all  that  was 
not  manifestly  inconsistent  with  those  principles.  Sometimes 
it  is  said,  that  the  excluded  sex  are  virtually  represented  already 
in  their  male  relatives.  But  first,  what  has  virtual  representa¬ 
tion  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  This  professes  to  be  a  real  repre¬ 
sentation,  founded  on  the  principle,  either  of  a  universal  right  of 
humanity,  or  on  the  principle  that  whoever  pays  taxes  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws  :  And  as  long  as  women 
are  human  beings,  and  not  exempt  from  paying  their  quota  to 
the  revenue,  they  cannot  be  justly  excluded,  on  such  principles, 
from  their  equal  share  of  the  suffrage.  Secondly,  the  argument, 
if  it  be  of  any  worth,  may  as  rightfully  be  applied  to  justify  other, 
and  less  comprehensive,  limitations  of  the  suffrage ;  to  exclude  for 
example  the  grown-up  sons  and  other  dependents  of  those  to 
whom  the  franchise  is  already  granted :  in  a  word,  to  exclude  as 
many  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  exclude.  Thirdly ;  the  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  virtual  representation  is  tantamount  to  an  abandonment 
of  the  argument ;  and  resolves  the  whole  question  into  one  of 
expediency,  with  which  it  is  loudly  proclaimed  that  this  system 
has  nothing  to  do.  Fourthly,  the  allegation,  consistent  or  incon¬ 
sistent,  is  not  true.  In  thousands  of  cases  women  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  any  near  relatives,  and  while  contributing  their  full 
proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  state,  their  pi’Ojwrty  is  without 
])olitical  weight  in  the  legislature.  As  to  their  fitness  to  exercise 
the  franchise,  we  presume  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there 
are  thousands  of  women  in  this  country,  whose  superior  educa¬ 
tion  and  general  intelligence  far  better  qualify  them  for  the  pri¬ 
vilege,  than  the  stark  ignorance  of  tens  of  thousands  of  day- 
Iibourei's  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  confide  it.*  In  short,  though 
the  female  claim,  Avhen  urged  upon  the  advocates  of  this  theory, 
has  l)een  customarily  met  by  a  smile  of  something  like  contempt, 
as  though  it  needed  no  other  answer,  we  shall  venture  to  be¬ 
lieve,  tUl  a  better  answer  is  offered,  that  it  is,  upon  this  theory. 


•  Mr.  Cobden  tells  us,  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Hume’s  motion,  that, 
upon  pressing  a  universal  suffragist  with  this  argument,  the  latter 
tairly  admitteil  its  force,  and  claimed  the  vote  for  women.  We  can 
truly  say  that  we  never  got  any  other  fair  answer  to  it  ;  and,  upon 
the  calmest  reflection,  we  are  confident  it  does  not  fairly  admit  of  any 
other.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  to  deal  with  an  argument  which  proves 
too  much. 
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tinanswerable ;  and  that  the  disposition  thus  quietly  to  ignore 
the  rights  of  half  the  population,  arises  simply  from  that 
vulgar  assumption  of  superiority  in  the  other  half,  which  is 
by  no  means  least  characteristic  of  the  most  clamorous  advocates 
of  popular  rights,  but  which  is  as  certainly  most  unbecoming  in 
them.  The  theory,  as  it  stands,  is  an  appeal  to  the  abjured 
principles  of  Expediency ;  on  which  principles  we  can  fully  and 
consistently  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  exclusion,  but  by 
no  means  on  those  of  the  proposed  theory. 

Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  age  at  which  it  is  proposed 
to  limit  the  privilege  of  the  suffrage.  Inalienable  and  inde¬ 
feasible  rights,  which  yet  come  into  exercise  only  on  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  perfectly  arbitrary  majority,  are  suspicious  things.  Nor 
is  it  much  to  the  purpose  to  say,  that  the  right  is  indeed  universal, 
but  the  time  of  exercising  it  must  be  necessarily  limited  by 
law ;  and  that  it  is  as  well  to  fix  on  the  period  of  attaining  leg^ 
manhood  as  upon  any  other.  Certainly  it  will  be  as  well; 
where  every  period  alike  would  be  arbitrary,  and  Infallibly  ex¬ 
clude  many  who  ought,  upon  the  alleged  principles,  to  exercise 
the  franchise.  In  truth,  however,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
the  arbitrary  limit  chosen  gives  (which  is  the  object)  as  large  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  as  should  be  given  on  the  principles 
contended  for ;  since  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  persons  below  the  magical  age  of  twenty-one, 
polsesscd  of  education  and  intelligence,  wliich  far  better  qualify 
them  for  the  franchise  than  the  uneducated  peasant  of  three¬ 
score.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  however  men  may  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  arrived  at  some  universally  applicable 
principle,  recommended  by  its  simplicity,  and  admitting  of  no 
exception,  politics  refuse  to  recognise  any  such  principle,  nor 
docs  the  infinite  variety  and  complexity  of  human  affairs  admit 
of  any  such. 

And  surely  the  only  reasonable  limit  of  the  suffrage  is,  not  any 
supposed  inherent  right  of  any  portion  of  the  population,  but  an 
enlarged  view  of  Expediency,  founded  on  the  special  condition 
of  each  nation.  It  will  vary  accordingly  in  different  countries, 
and  in  the  same  country  at  different  times.  Undoubtedly  it 
will  be  true  political  wisdom  to  make  the  basis  of  representa¬ 
tion  as  wide  as  may  be  consistent  with  safety;  and  directly  to 
enlist  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  intelligence,  virtue, 
and  property  of  a  nation  in  the  maintenance  of  its  institutions. 
13  ut  in  every  community,  it  seems  plain  enough  that  the  object 
should  be,  to  assign  the  suffrage  those  limits  which  shall  secure 
the  just  ascendancy  of  all  the  principal  elements  of  its  great¬ 
ness  taken  together;  and  to  fix  the  constituency  at  that  point 
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—whether  the  numbers  be  greater  or  smaller — which  shall 
furnish  the  highest  probability  of  an  indc])endcnt,  intelligent, 
and  unbribed  choice  of  representatives.  Where  the  consti¬ 
tuency  has  been  fixed  so  as  to  attain  that  end  best,  there  it 
has  been  most  wisely  fixed  —  whether  the  basis  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  be  comparatively  wide  or  comparatively  narrow.  The 
tendency,  indeed,  in  every  wisely  governed  country  will  be 
to  enlarge,  and  not  abridge,  the  area  of  that  representation ; 
But  it  will  be  an  enlargement  which  will  keep  pace  with 
intelligence,  property,  and  virtue.  In  some  countries  it  will 
be  comparatively  small ;  in  our  own  it  may  safely  be  large ; 
and  we  can  even  conceive  of  a  state  of  things,  in  which 
intelligence  and  education,  reverence  for  law,  habits  of  self- 
government,  and  the  influence  of  religion,  have  made  such 
progress  as  to  render  what  is  called  universal  suffrage  perfectly 
safe.  But  we  frankly  confess  we  have  never  yet  either  heard 
or  read  of  a  nation  in  this  happy  predicament ;  and  we  doubt 
exceedingly  whether  both  France  and  Prussia  will  not  soon 
have  to  repent  the  day  when  they  hastily  conferred  a  privilege, 
for  which  so  many  facts  show  us  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
their  population  is  wholly  unprepared,  and  which  it  is  more 
easy  to  give  than  to  take  aw’ay.  At  all  events,  it  will  be 
wisdom  in  us  to  wait,  and  see  the  result  of  that  great  foreign 
experiment,  before  making  any  large  or  sudden  changes  in  our 
own  representative  system.  » 

In  our  own  country  we  think  it  highly  probable  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  influence  even  of  a  very  large  extension  of  the 
suffrage  would  produce,  in  ordinary  times,  no  sensible  effect  on  the 
representation  whatever.  Wealth,  rank,  intelligence,  education, 
and  all  the  other  elements  of  political  power,  would  still  exert 
their  legitimate,  and,  alas!  often  also  their  illegitimate  influence. 
Then,  too,  as  now,  many,  very  many  of  those  who  have  pro¬ 
mised  great  things  at  the  hustings  to  their  applauding  consti¬ 
tuents,  and  amidst  the  huzzas  of  a  mob,  (and  that  not  insincerely 
but  under  the  excitement  of  present  feeling,)  would  adopt  a  very 
different  tone,  when  they  found  themselves  members  of  a  great 
deliberative  assembly ;  and  in  the  presence,  not  of  an  excited 
crowd,  but  of  their  fellow-representatives.  Then,  as  now,  com¬ 
plaints  w’ould  be  loud  of  members  who,  after  their  election, 
seem  little  better  than  ‘tame  Hons;’  who,  having  ‘looked  in  the 
‘  glass’  of  their  constituency,  ‘go  away  and  forget  what  manner 
‘  of  men  they  were.’  Uttering,  in  the  pleasant  exhilaration  of 
their  triumph,  the  most  extravagant  things,  they  are  found 
saying  little  to  justify  their  professions,  when  they  have  taken 
their  place  in  Parliament.  It  is  not  always  just  to  attribute 
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such  conduct,  as  constituencies  generally  do  and  will,  to  insin¬ 
cerity  or  hypocrisy.  It  is  simply  because  the  worthy  man  has 
not  been  able  to  distinguish  between  the  candidate  and  the  legis¬ 
lator  ;  and  truly  wise  must  he  be,  beyond  the  generality  of 
candidates,  who  can  distinguish  between  the  tone  natural  to  the 
atmosphere  of  a  crowded  hall,  ringing  with  the  plaudits  of  his 
admiring  retainers  on  the  day  of  his  election,  and  the  constrained 
and  sober  tone  which  he  will  be  compelled  to  assume  in  a  deli¬ 
berative  assembly.  Wise  and  under  more  than  usual  self-con¬ 
trol  must  he  be  who,  in  the  former  case,  can  realise  his  future 
position;  and  anticipate  the  hour  when  the  fumes  of  the 
champagne  shall  have  evaporated,  and  the  transient  stimulus  of 
the  nitrous  oxide  shall  have  been  expended.  While  human 
nature  is  constituted  as  it  is,  we  do  not,  we  confess,  expect  to 
find,  under  any  system  of  representation,  candidates  who  will 
not  often  incur  the  customary  reproach,  and  stand  in  need  of 
the  same  indulgent  allowance.  Sad,  indeed,  will  be  the  day, 
should  it  ever  arrive,  when  representatives  shall  go  to  the  hall 
of  deliberation  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  they  harangue 
the  excited  throng  of  their  constituents ;  and  though  we  lament 
the  existence  of  any  such  discrepancy  in  their  conduct,  we  had 
much  rather  see  it  than  not,  unless  we  could  see  it  corrected  in 
the  only  legitimate  way  —  by  the  candidates’  having  self-know¬ 
ledge,  self-control,  and  honesty  enough  to  anticipate  their  future 
position,  and  to  measure  their  present  tone  and  present  promises 
by  their  future  capabiUties  of  performance. 

But  though  it  appears  to  us  among  the  most  widely  preva¬ 
lent  political  fallacies,  to  suppose  that  any  change  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  system  would,  wider  ordinary  circumstances,  lead  to 
the  election  of  a  very  different  House  of  Commons  from  that  we 
possess  at  present,  unless  the  English  character  were  to  be 
wholly  changed,  and  deliberative  assemblies  to  forget  the  cau¬ 
tion  which  properly  belongs  to  them;  and  though  we  think 
therefore  that  any  English  parliament  would,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  continue  to  call  down  upon  themselves  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting,  for  being  a  ‘  good- 
‘  for-nothing  ’  and  ‘  do-nothing’  house,  we  cannot  disguise  from 
ourselves  that,  in  that  unhappy  tenth  case,  a  parliament,  chosen 
under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  and  strong  excitement,  like  that 
revolutionary  feeling  with  which  all  Europe  has  so  recently 
sympathised,  and  which  has  passed  over  it  like  an  electrical  cur¬ 
rent,  might  proceed  at  once  to  changes  of  an  organic  and  sweep¬ 
ing  character ;  —  changes  which  might  be  made  in  a  moment, 
but  which  could  never  be  repaired  —  and  the  consequences  of 
which  might  lead  on  to  an  absolute  bouleversement  of  our  present 
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constitution.  The  continuity  of  which  we  have  said  so  much, 
and  which  all  experience  shows  to  be  so  necessary,  would  be 
broken  ;  as,  indeed,  it  would  already  have  been  in  any  such  sud¬ 
den  and  large  extension  of  our  electoral  system  as  should  even 
approach  universal  suffrage. 

For  similar  reasons  we  refrain  from  discussing  the  scheme  of 
Mr.  Newman.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  we  can  tell 
nothing  about  it,  till  tested  by  experience  ;  for,  whether  it  would 
work  well  or  ill,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  substitution  of  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  system  from  the  present.  He  proposes  —  1.  That  a  fixed 
number  of  scats  in  the  Commons  (say  100)  be  given  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  electors  who  belong  to  a  higher  scale  of  wealth. 
2.  That  an  additional  representative  in  many  populous  towns  be 
given  to  all  the  males  above  the  age  of  forty,  who  are  not  included 
in  the  present  franchise,  which  is  not  to  be  disturbed.  3.  That 
other  representatives  be  given,  in  the  counties,  to  the  males  above 
the  same  age.  4.  That  any  constituency  of  the  lower  franchise 
under  the  number  of  6000  be  forbidden ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
this,  that  various  small  towns  be  joined  together.  5.  Supposing 
the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons  thus  increased  to  800, 
that  the  House  should  elect  250  of  its  number  to  sit  and  vote 
with  the  Lords  !  6.  That  the  Upper  House  have  only  a  suspen¬ 

sive  veto  upon  the  Lower,  being  able  to  negative  a  bill  only 
twice.  7.  That  all  Peers  shall  have  right  both  to  elect  and  to 
be  elected  into  the  Lower  House.  8.  That  all  public  servants 
at  the  call  of  the  Minister  take  a  seat,  but  without  a  vote,  in 
either  or  both  Houses.  9.  That  a  new  order  of  Peers  be  insti¬ 
tuted,  to  whom  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  royal  family 
should  be  exclusively  reserved.  (Pp.  25 — 27.) 

Such  experiments  we  cannot  wish  to  see  tried ;  so  long  as  all 
history  serves  to  show  that  the  future  of  politics  is  a  dark  ca¬ 
vern,  through  which  those  who  pass  may  be  said  to  grope  their 
way,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  see  it. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  ^fr.  Newman  to  state  that  he  seems 
to  have  a  just  and  salutary  dread  of  ‘  universal  and  equal  suf- 

*  frage,’  as  ‘  a  system  for  making  Youth,  Ignorance,  and  Poverty 

*  pr^ominant  over  Age,  Cultivation,  and  Wealth  ’  —  his  ex¬ 
tensive  and  profound  acquaintance  with  history  no  doubt  con¬ 
vincing  him  that  the  rem^y  for  class  legislation  which  universal 
suffrage  proffers,  would  inevitably  lead  to  class  legislation  of  the 
most  odious  kind. 

But  while  we  would  thus  approve  only  of  changes  which 
operate  gradually  and  continuously,  and  are  of  a  kind  to  harmo¬ 
nise  with  principles  already  in  action,  we  are  so  far  from  wish¬ 
ing  no  changes,  that  we  would  have  those  of  this  character  in 
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perpetual  operation:  and  so  provided  for,  as  to  supersede  the 
temptation  to  re^agltate  this  great  question  at  an  interval  of 
every  few  years,  and  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  all  sudden  or 
questionable  reforms.  Why  might  it  not  be  enacted  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  no  place  with  a  certain  (but  not  low)  minimum  of 
population  should  be  henceforth  without  its  representatives ;  that 
every  place  rising  above  such  a  minimum  (as  shown  by  the  decen¬ 
nial  census)  might  claim  to  be  admitted  to  its  privileges ;  and 
that  way  should  be  made  for  it,  by  the  quiet  transfer  of  the 
right  from  the  constituency  which  stood  lowest  on  the  list? 
This  would  introduce  a  principle  of  slow  but  continuous  self- 
adjustment,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  such  sudden  and 
extensive  extinction  of  boroughs,  as  had  become  necessary  at  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  To  this  might  perhaps  be  added, 
to  make  way  for  present  claimants,  the  disfranchisement  of  some 
few  constituencies,  either  utterly  contemptible  for  their  insigni¬ 
ficance,  or  still  more  contemptible  for  their  corruption;  or 
which  would  be  better  still  (for  we  do  not  like  disfranchisement 
except  in  extreme  cases),  the  amalgamation  of  two  or  three  not 
very  distant  boroughs  into  one  constituency.  To  these  mode¬ 
rate  changes  might  be  added  some  of  those  which  Lord  John 
Russell  recently  pointed  out  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Hume’s  motion ; 
and  which,  whatever  might  be  the  interpretation  hastily  put 
upon  his  former  too  absolute  expressions  as  to  *  finality,’  showed 
tliat  he  did  not  thereby  mean  the  exclusion  of  all  change. 
But  no  measures  can  be  of  more  real  service  than  those  which 
tend  to  diminish  corruption  and  bribery ;  and  for  this  end  not 
only  ought  the  incurably  infected  classes  of  voters,  called  by  an 
odd  misnomer  ‘  freemen,’  and  left  as  a  fatal  legacy  by  the  Reform 
Bill,  to  be  disfranchised,  but  the  most  rigid  and  summary 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  in  every  case  of  gross  corruption 
duly  proved  before  a  parliamentary  committee.  As  there  are 
plenty  of  places  which  have  already  a  far  better  claim  to  en¬ 
franchisement  than  those  in  which  such  scenes  are  enacted,  we 
should  not  be  sorry  in  such  cases  to  see  the  electoral  privileges 
instantly  transferred.  Such,  at  all  events,  we  apprehend,  should 
be  the  genend  character  of  the  measures  Avhich  would  best  meet 
the  acknowledged  defects  of  our  present  representative  system. 

With  rcs^KJCt  to  the  Ballot,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  so 
much  importance  attached  to  it,  whether  by  those  who  object  to 
its  introduction,  or  by  those  who  advocate  it. 

As  a  safeguard  agsiinst  intimidation,  we  feel  convinced  that 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  free  trade  in  corn  will  render 
any  such  measure  nearly  superfluous,  at  least  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  districts.  Though  extraordinary^  circumstances  may  for 
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a  year  or  two  have  transiently  raised  the  price  of  that  com¬ 
modity,  and  although  it  will  never  cease  to  fetch  a  fur  one, 
the  time  will  assuredly  come  when,  under  the  influence  of 
wholesome  competition,  a  landholder  will  be  too  well  pleased 
to  have  a  tenant  who  punctually  pays  a  maximum  rent,  to 
trouble  his  head  about  his  political  opinions ;  and,  in  fact,  will 
as  little  concern  himself  about  them  as  the  landlord  of  a  house 
or  a  shop  in  a  town  generally  does  about  those  of  hU  tenants, 
if  they  do  but  pay  punctually.  —  As  a  safeguard  against 
bribery  and  corruption,  we  doubt  whether  the  influence  of  the 
ballot  has  not  been  egregiously  miscalculated  (at  least  in  all 
tolerably  manageable  constituencies),  in  consequence  of  that 
prevalent  disposition,  already  mentioned,  to  overlook,  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  benefits  of  an  untried  measure,  the  adroitness  of 
human  wickedness  in  turning  it  to  a  fraudulent  account.  If 
a  man  were  to  pay  for  promises  to  vote,  instead  of  paying  for 
actual  votes,  but  on  the  actual  condition  that  he  is  elected,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  agent  of  corruption  would  be  playing  at 
least  a  safer  game  than  at  present,  and  one  probably  not  less 
effectuaL  He  now  spends  some  thousands  —  often  many  —  for 
nothing ;  and  he  is  justly  punished  for  his  crime  by  the  loss  of 
the  ‘  wages  of  iniquity.’  On  the  other  supposition,  he  would 
always  have  his  pennyworth  for  his  penny.  If  elected,  he  would 
have  what  he  paid  for;  if  not  elected,  he  would  not  pay  a 
farthing.  Nor  would  it  matter  to  him  whether  the  man  who 
received  his  bribe  promised  to  vote  for  him,  and  did  not ;  or 
promised,  and  really  voted  for  him  :  he  would  be  well  contented 
to  take  his  election  as  a  safe  evidence  of  the  fact. 

But,  at  best,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  where  there  is  a  settled 
disposition  either  to  intimidate  or  corrupt,  men  will  be  in¬ 
genious  enough  to  compass  their  bad  ends,  whether  the  ballot 
TO  adopted  or  not  The  political  reformer  may  say,  with  the 
ecclesiastical,  that  *the  old  Adam  will  be  too  strong  for  the 
*  young  Melancthon.’  Not  that  this  would  be  a  suflScient  reason 
in  itself  for  leaving  untried  either  the  ballot  or  any  other  method 
which  promised  etfectually  to  guard  against  such  grave  perils, 
or  even  materially  to  diminish  such  abominable  crimes.  But  it 
certainly  should  have  the  effect  of  tempering  extravagant  esti¬ 
mates  of  its  results. 

As  to  the  division  into  enormous  electoral  districts,  which, 
next  to  universal  suffrage,  forms  the  chief  feature  in  the  Charter, 
we  should  be  exceedingly  loth  to  see  it  introduced.  Though  the 
chief  incongruities  and  anomalies  of  the  present  system  might 
be  gradually  corrected  in  some  such  modes  as  we  have  suggested, 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  would  ever  be  for  the 
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interests  of  the  country  to  effect  any  such  sudden  and  wholesale 
shifting  of  the  politick  elements  as  is  involved  in  the  plan  of 
elector^  districts.  Nor,  in  our  judgment,  would  any  approach 
to  an  exact  territorial  division,  even  though,  as  Mr.  Cobden  says, 
it  might  not  be  into  ‘  squares  and  parallelograms,’  work  well.  If 
constituencies  be  nearly  all  of  one  size,  and  all  very  large,  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  be  too  much  of  one  or  two  sorts:  men  of 
large  wealth  to  support  the  expense  of  elections,  or  men  of  very 
large  professions,  who  would  pay  those  expenses  in  promissory 
notes  of  another  kind  —  who  would  trade  in  the  flatteries  and 
delusions  of  an  unprincipled  demagogism,  and  practise  with 
increased  assiduity  those  arts  of  cajolery,  and  that  study  of  the 
‘  cries  and  gestures,  appetites  and  passions  ’  of  the  Spippa  piya  xai 
layypovt  in  which  Plato  places  the  sum  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
sophistical  politicians  of  lus  time.  There  must  always  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  b<^y  of  moderate  constituencies,  if  England  would  enlist 
in  her  service  every  species  of  available  talent,  or  is  to  be 
represented  in  her  senate,  as  well  as  at  her  elections,  by  every 
variety  of  her  citizens.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  in  the  ears  of 
the  demagogue,  we  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  true,  that  there 
are  many  men  among  us,  of  ardent  love  to  their  country,  and  of 
excellent  ability  to  serve  it,  to  whom  it  would  be  as  alien  from 
their  disposition  and  habits,  as  it  would  be  impossible  from  the 
absence  of  wealth,  to  solicit  the  votes  of  a  large  constituency ; 
and  that  Lord  John  Russell’s  statements  on  this  subject  in  his 
recent  speech  (however  decried  or  derided)  are  strictly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  facts. 

Another  favourite  maxim  of  our  sweeping  reformers  is,  that  the 
elective  franchise  ought,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  British 
constitution,  to  be  invariably  annexed  to  the  payment  of  taxes. 
This  certainly  has  never  been  the  practice  ;  and,  as  already  shown, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  system — assuredly  it  is 
not  that  of  the  Charter  —  which  recognises  the  right  of  every 
person  to  vote,  who  in  any  way  contributes  to  the  nation^ 
revenues.  It  may  be  safely  said,  therefore,  that  if  such  be  the 
theory  of  the  British  constitution,  a  theory  it  must  always  remain. 
The  Charter  itself  proceeds  upon  the  inevitable  principle  of 
making  many  and  enormous  exceptions  to  this  principle.  Still 
less,  we  apprehend,  would  it  be  practicable  to  make  out  the  equity 
of  an  equal  vote  to  every  man  who  contributes,  in  whatever 
proportion,  to  the  state,  or  whatever  the  stake  he  has  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Certain  rights  and  privileges,  it  is  true,  there  ought 
to  be,  in  every  free  state,  in  which  all  who  profess  allegiance 
and  do  their  duty  to  that  state,  should  be  allowed  to  participate. 
But  such  privileges  are  already  possessed  by  every  British 
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subject:  Ist.  In  the  enjoyment  of  those  civil  rights  and  immu¬ 
nities  which  make  up  the  glorious  heritage  of  all  Englishmen, 
and  which  none  but  the  ungrateful  will  consider  an  inadequate 
compensation  for  beiug  subjected  to  the  lowest  scale  of  taxation  ; 
—  the  secure  possession  of  personal  liberty,  the  protection  of  pro* 
perty,  the  general  security  of  the  laws — privileges  which,  what¬ 
ever  the  remaining  defects  of  our  political  system,  make  this 
country  justly  the  envy  of  Eurojie,  and  which,  in  their  aggregate, 
are  plainly  of  infinitely  more  value  than  a  share  in  the  elective 
suffrage.  Surely  it  is  a  strange  supposition  that  these  are  worth  no 
payment;  or  that  any  citizen  can  fairly  expect  to  enjoy  them  with¬ 
out  contributing  his  quota  —  whether  he  possesses  the  franchise 
or  not.  2dly.  In  the  right,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  a  share  in  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  community — a  legal  provision  for 
helpless  poverty  or  sickness.  3dly.  An  exemption  from  many 
and  heavy  forms  of  taxation  which  are  imposed  on  the  wealthier 
portions  of  the  community.  This  last  privilege  ought,  we  fully 
agree,  to  be  more  and  more  extended  to  the  unenfranchised. 
At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  whole  tendency 
of  recent  legislation  has  largely  and  very  properly  been  in  this 
direction  —  much  has  been  done,  though  much  remains  to  do. 
4thly.  In  the  universal  right  of  petition  —  a  right  not  lightly 
thought  of  by  our  ancestors,  nor,  in  truth,  despicable  when 
honestly  and  properly  used ;  not  abused,  as  we  have  seen  it 
recently,  in  the  ‘  monstrous’  fraud  of  the  ‘  monster’  petition.  It 
is  by  no  means  to  the  credit  of  our  countrymen  that  they  choose 
often  to  speak  of  this  right  contemptuously.  When  petitions 
really  embody  the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  they 
cannot  be,  and  they  never  arc,  treated  disrespectfully ;  and  when 
they  embody  nearly  the  universal  wishes,  they  w’ill  always  speak 
with  a  voice  which  no  parliament  and  no  government  can  afford 
to  disregard.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  abuses  of  this 
right  have  recently  done  much  to  depreciate  its  value. 

While  the  chief  weight  of  taxation  ought  to  fall  (as  in  some 
respects  it  does)  on  the  classes  to  whom  is  intrusted  —  whatever 
that  class  may  be  —  the  immediate  control  of  the  government, 
we  freely  admit  that  it  should  do  so  still  more.  Those  privi¬ 
leged  classes  must  justify  their  possession  of  their  peculiar  privi¬ 
leges  by  cheerfully  bearing  a  proportionate  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  nation ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  if  equal  and  univers.al  suf¬ 
frage  were  carried,  it  would  as  equitably  follow  that  no  special 
impost  —  no  property  or  income-tax,  no  poor-rates,  —  ought  to 
be  levied  on  those  classes  alone.  We  know  that  this  would 
not  follow ;  just  the  reverse ;  but,  on  the  principle  of  equality, 
so  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be. 
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!Much,  we  have  just  said,  has  been  done  of  late  to  meet  the 
claims  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  articles  of  prime  necessity 
or  very  general  'consumption  have  been  relieved  from  fiscal 
burdens.  The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  and  the  remission  of  other 
injudicious  taxes  have  done  much  already  to  relieve  commerce 
and  industry  ;  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  calamities  of  the  past  few  years,  partly  the  visitation 
of  Providence,  and  partly  the  consequences  of  our  own  folly,  we 
shall  not  soon  reap  far  greater  advantages  from  them.  Even 
now  they  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the  anchor  on  which 
the  nation  has  rode  out  the  recent  stomis; — God  grant  that 
the  present  harvest  may  not  afford  us  a  further  demonstration 
that  they  came  but  just  in  time!  —  It  is  to  the  gradual,  but 
persevering,  prosecution  of  a  similar  policy,  and  to  the  equa¬ 
lisation  and  judicious  distribution  of  our  taxation,  that  we  look 
for  the  chief  part  of  the  comparatively  little  service  which  any 
government  can  directly  render  to  relieve  our  gigantic  diffi¬ 
culties.  This  is  now  the  most  pressing  duty  of  every  enlightened 
statesman  ;  this  the  course  by  which  he  may  effect  most  good, 
and  in  which,  if  he  pursues  it  honestly  and  vigorously,  he  may 
reckon  on  the  cordial  support  of  the  constituencies. 

But  to  devise  and  perfect  such  measures  the  time  of  cabinet 
councils  and  parliaments  must  not  be  consumed,  as  it  has  been 
during  the  past  session,  by  necessary  discussions  on  the  best 
means  of  guarding  against  popular  outbreak,  or  the  duty  of  sup¬ 
pressing  popular  sedition !  It  would  be  difficult  to  compute 
how  much  has  been  lost  to  the  community  in  this  way,  during 
the  past  twelve  months.  How  many  cabinet  meetings  —  how 
many  dehates  in  parliament  —  have  been  thus  un  profitably 
squandered !  How  much  loss  must  there  have  been  to  the 
revenue  I  how  much  of  that  revenue  expended  in  securing  public 
tranquillity  !  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  and  solid  cash 
to  the  people  —  the  obstructions  and  interruptions  of  trade. 
The  salvation  of  the  nation  absolutely  depends  on  its  quiet  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  it  is  at  such  a  moment  that 
our  English  and  Irish  agitators  think  it  fit  to  excite  the  people 
to  sedition  and  rebellion!  As  a  remedy  there  is  nothing  to 
match  it,  except  the  inimitable  method  which  the  rustic  incen¬ 
diaries  of  1830  took  to  relieve  destitution — that  of  burning 
down  farm-yards  and  corn-stacks  ! 

But  financial  reform  must,  like  every  other,  be  cautious  and 
temperate,  to  be  of  any  avail.  Democracies  have  been  too  apt 
to  imagine  that  it  requires  but  a  summary  and  enormous  taxation 
of  the  rich  to  heal  the  miseries  which  oppress  a  people ;  but  it 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  bind  the  Proteus  by  such  chains.  The 
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bonds  are  either  slipt  off,  or  (worse  still)  it  is  found  that  wealth 
and  capital  are  birds  of  passage,  and  will  migrate  to  the  lands 
where  the  summer  sun  will  continue  to  shine  on  them. — On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  not  only  are  the  rents  of 
the  landowner  and  the  revenues  of  the  rich  dependent  on  public 
security,  without  which  they  cannot  exist ;  but  that  far  less  than 
revolution  —  the  impoverishment  of  a  people  by  unequal  or  ex¬ 
cessive  taxation — will  suffice  to  destroy  them.  It  is  the  grossest 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  landowner  can  be  pros|)erous  while 
manufactures  decline.  Lands  as  fertile  as  those  of  England 
now  lie  desolate,  not  by  the  curse  of  nature,  but  because  there 
are  no  populous  cities  in  their  vicinage  to  render  their  cultivation 
profitable. 

The  most  jjopular  and  most  desirable  financial  reform  would 
be  an  equitable  re-adjustment  of  the  property  and  income 
tax.  We  are  deeply  convinced,  with  Mr.  Cobden,  of  the  equity 
of  some  such  tax ;  and  of  the  needless  wrongs  inflicted  hy  it 
in  its  present  shape.  Perfectly  well  aware  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  impose  either  this  or  any  other  tax  without  some  in¬ 
equalities  and  many  individual  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  w'e 
cannot  conceive  that  this  is  any  reason  for  adopting  the  most 
unjust  of  all  possible  forms,  and  including  the  largest  jwssible 
number  of  cases  of  inequality.  And  yet  this,  we  believe,  is  nearly 
the  case  as  the  law  now  stands.  Indeed,  the  injustice  of  the 
law  in  its  present  form  is  apparent,  even  on  the  principle  which 
justly  excludes  a  large  class  of  incomes  from  its  operation. 
For  why  are  excluded  ?  Manifestly  and  most  equitably, 

because  it  is  felt  that  there  is  a  minimum  below  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  subsist ;  and  from  which  it  would  be  cruel  to  subduct 
any  thing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  But  surely,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  must  be  unjust  to  levy  the  same  rate  of  tax  upon 
incomes  immediately  above  that  point,  or  without  any  reference  to 
the  amount  or  nature  of  the  income  itself.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  upon  any  system  there  will  still  be  cases  of  hardship.  This 
is  most  true :  but  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  inequalities,  as 
the  law  stands,  are  the  least  possible,  in  number  and  amount.  The 
only  proper  answer  is,  not  that  there  would  be  cases  of  hardship 
in  any  system  of  direct  taxation  —  for  if  there  would  he  fewer 
under  one  system  than  another,  this  is  suflScient  to  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  the  former  —  but,  that  every  attempt  to  dimi¬ 
nish  their  number  must  end  in  disappointment.  After  atten¬ 
tively  reading  what  has  been  recently  said  in  the  parliamentary 
debates  on  the  subject,  we  feel  convinced  that  nothing  would" 
be  more  easy  than  to  devise  methods,  not,  indeed,  of  removing 
all  inequalities,  but  of  so  far  abating  them  as  to  reconcile  the 
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people  of  England  to  the  continued  imposition  of  the  tax.  Let 
us,  for  example,  and  just  for  argument's  sake,  suppose  that  a 
maximum  (and  that  a  moderate  one  —  say  five  per  cent.)  were 
first  fixed  upon ;  that  all  incomes  at  and  beyond  a  certain 
amount,  say  two  thousand  a-year,  contributed  at  this  maximum 
rate ;  and  that  for  every  250/.  a-year  less,  the  tax  diminished 
by  one  half  per  cent,  down  to  250/. ;  that  incomes  between  that 
and  100/.  a-year  received  a  further  relief  of  one  and  a  half 
per  cent. ;  and  that  incomes  below  the  last  amount  were  entirely 
exempt.  We  presume  that  the  maximum  of  five  per  cent,  (as 
this  rate  was  so  lately  proposed  by  the  minister  for  all  income') 
can  hardly  be  supposed  excessive  for  the  highest.  But  could 
it  be  for  a  moment  pretended  that,  under  such  a  system, 
(which  we  have  given  merely  for  illustration’s  sake,)  though 
there  would  doubtless  be  some  cases  of  hardship,  there  would 
not  be  a  nearer  approximation  to  equity  than  under  the  present 
system  ?  A  still  nearer  approximation  might  be  effected  by 
fixing  the  maximum  for  absolute  property  and  precarious  income 
respectively  at  five  and  four  per  cent.  But  we  have  specified 
particular  amounts  simply  for  illustration.  We  are  not  now 
bound  to  show  what  would  be  the  nearest  practicable  approxi¬ 
mation  to  equity ;  but  that  any  scale  which  includes  a 
maximum  and  minimum  would  be  better  than  no  scale  at  alL* 


•  Since  these  remarks  were  in  type,  we  have  read  the  observations 
of  Mr.  John  Mill,  in  his  ‘Principles  of  Political  Economy’  just 
published.  He  takes  a  different  view  of  the  expediency  of  a  gra¬ 
duated  income  tax  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  his  arguments  have 
convinced  us.  He  would,  however,  leave  (as  Bentham  proposed) 
a  minimum  for  bare  necessaries  untaxed ;  and  always  subduct  that 
amount  from  every  income,  great  or  small,  before  subjecting  it  to 
the  impost.  This  would  be  a  great  improvement,  doubtless,  on  the 
present  system ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  concession 
virtually  involves  the  equity  of  the  principle  (if  capable  of  being 
applied)  of  graduation.  For,  without  having  any  more  sympathy 
than  Mr.  Mill  with  what  each  class  may  deem  necessary  for  their 
dignity  or  vanity,  we  cannot  but  feel,  and  we  think  Mr.  Mill,  on  re¬ 
flection,  will  feel  with  us,  that  no  invariable  sum  (say  50/.)  will 
represent  the  real  necessaries  of  all  classes.  A  respectable  trades¬ 
man  who  treats  his  apprentices  to  workhouse  fare,  neither  can  nor 
will  get  any  ;  and  a  professional  man  who  chooses  to  dress,  eat, 
and  live  like  a  ploughman,  will,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  neither 
get  nor  retain  a  practice.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  it  ought  not  to  be 
so  ;  society  will  make  a  difference,  and  the  man  cannot  help  it. 
Another  of  Mr.  Mill’s  arguments,  on  which  he  appears  to  lay 
great  stress,  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  superfluous  refinement. 
He  seems  to  fear  lest  the  proposed  graduation  should  ‘  impair  the 
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Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that,  under  such  a  plau,  any  new  or 
complicated  machinery  would  be  required  for  the  collection.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  necessary  machinery  is  at  this  instant  in 
existence,  and  in  active  operation.  The  various  returns  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  income  are  already  duly  exacted ;  and  all  that  would 
be  required  would  be  to  ajiply  to  them  a  graduated  instead  of  a 
fixed  rate  of  taxation.  Upon  calculation,  we  believe  it  would 
be  found  that  the  sum  thus  realised  would  be  about  the  same  as 
that  realised  by  the  present  system.  But  we  will  venture  to 
say  that  while  it  would  inflict  no  hardships  worth  mentioning  on 
any  class,  it  would  go  far  to  remove  many  of  the  most  palpable 
anomalies  of  the  existing  tax ;  and  even  where  it  did  not 
effectually  do  this,  it  would  tend  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  impost,  as  showing 
that  there  was  at  least  a  desire  to  remove  inequalities,  and  to 
tax  the  people  according  to  their  ability  to  pay,  and  their 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  country.  "VVe  believe  that  Mr. 
Cobden  never  uttered  a  truer  word  than  when  he  said,  in  a 
recent  debate,  that  the  i^eoplc  of  England  were  not  unreasonable 


‘  motives  on  which  society  depends  for  keeping  up  the  produce  of 
‘  its  labour  and  capital.’  (Vol.  II.  p.  3.53.)  But  this  surc'y  could  not 
be  the  case  unless  the  differences  of  tax  were  enormous.  If  the 
intervals  of  the  scale  were  very  moderate,  as  proposed  in  our  hypo¬ 
thetical  example,  we  think  it  clear  that  no  such  effects  would  foliow. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  possessed  2o0/.  a  year,  and 
was  taxed  2^  per  cent.  Is  it  conceivable  that  it  would  ever  enter 
his  head  to  make  less  exertions  to  obtain  500/.  a  year,  because  he 
would  then  have  to  pay  3  per  cent,  upon  it  instead?  We  should 
as  soon  think  of  a  man’s  poisoning  himself,  to  hasten  the  payment 
of  his  life-policy.  Further,  it  seems  to  us,  that  Mr.  Mill  has  by 
implication  admitted  the  equity  of  the  contested  principle,  in  his 
unanswerable  arguments  for  making  a  difference  between  perpetual 
and  precarious  incomes.  He  there  contends,  as  we  also  have  done, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  taxation ;  and  the 
same  arguments  of  fairness  and  equity,  mutatis  mutandis,  seem  to 
us  to  apply  in  the  other  case.  To  the  objection  that  it  is  impossible 
to  remove  all  inequalities,  he  answers  on  this  point  as  we  do  in 
reference  to  both,  ‘  the  impossibility  of  doing  perfect  justice  is  no 
‘  reason  against  doing  as  much  as  w'e  can.’  It  is  out  of  our  power 
within  the  limits  of  a  brief  note  to  examine  Mr.  Mill’s  arguments  in 
detail ;  but  as  our  object,  if  we  know  ourselves,  is  the  interest  only 
of  truth  and  equity,  we  commend  them  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  public.  In  his  remarks  on  the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of 
an  exclusive  tax  on  ‘  realised  property  ’  we  cordially  concur,  as  also 
in  his  i-emarks  on  many  other  points  upon  wliich  we  have  touched  in 
the  course  of  this  article. 
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in  this  matter;  that  a  fair  attempt  to  satisfy  their  demands 
would  satisfy  them ;  and  that  for  any  inevitable  inequalities 
they  would  be  willing  to  take  the  will  to  remove  them  for  the 
deed.  At  all  events,  the  people  will  ever  think  it  unjust  to  tax  an 
income,  whatever  its  nature,  however  precarious  or  however  cer¬ 
tain, — a  professional  income,  for  example,  which,  brought  into  the 
market,  might,  perhaps,  fetch  2000/.,  and  an  income  of  the  same 
amount  from  landed  property  which  would  fetch  20,000/., — 
according  to  the  same  invariable  standard ;  or,  again,  to  tax  at 
that  same  uniform  rate  an  income  from  which  a  man  is  barely 
able  to  win  a  subsistence,  and  an  income  from  which,  after  pay¬ 
ing  every  tax,  a  man  has  not  only  ample  means  left  for  the 
purchase  of  every  necessary  and  of  every  luxury,  but  the  means 
of  accumulation  into  the  bargain.  It  cannot  be  equitable  to 
demand  a  similar  rate  of  payment  from  one  whose  unavoidable 
wants  are  such  that  the  abstraction  even  of  a  single  sovereign 
brings  him  within  the  chance  of  insolvency,  and  from  one  who 
has  only  to  exercise  common  prudence,  to  be  secure  in  the  pos¬ 
session  not  merely  of  sufSciency,  but  of  wealth.  Sure  we  are 
that  the  pregnant  sentence  of  a  powerful  journalist,  whose  labours 
on  this  subject  have  deserved  well  of  the  public,  is  worthy  of 
the  timely  consideration  of  any  minister ;  *  that  it  is  as  certain 
‘  as  any  thing  can  be,  that  the  time  will  come,  and  come  soon, 
*  when  three  things  will  be  done  with  the  property  and  income 
‘  tax :  it  will  be  graduated ;  it  will  descend  to  lower  incomes ; 
‘  and  it  will  be  extended  to  Ireland.’  A  considerable  approxi¬ 
mation  to  an  equitable  adjustment  is,  at  all  events,  within  our 
reach  ;  and  the  three  years’  lease  of  the  tax  in  its  present  shape 
will  never  be  renewed. 

The  Legacy  and  Probate  Duty  is  another  of  the  points  on 
which  the  nation  will  assuredly  demand  fiscal  reform :  and  justly. 
There  is  no  reason,  that  we  ever  heard  of,  which  will  apply  to 
the  species  of  property  on  which  that  impost  is  now  levied,  which 
will  not,  a  fortiori,  or  at  least  with  equal  force,  apply  to  those 
which  are  exempted  from  it.  We  do  not  say  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  allow  that  impost  to  remain,  at  its  present  rate,  on  any 
species  of  property ;  and  if  it  would  be  oppressive  as  applied  to 
tliat  which  is  now  exempt,  let  the  rate  be  diminished,  and  let  it  be 
then  universally  imposed ;  or  else,  let  it  be  universally  abolished. 
The  nation  neither  will  nor  ought  any  longer  to  suffer  this  or  any 
other  similar  instances  of  flagrantly  partial  taxation.  Some  such 
tax  as  this,  however,  if  impartial  in  its  operation,  and  moderate 
in  its  amount,  would,  perhaps,  be  as  likely  to  be  cheerfully  paid 
as  any  other.  People  are  seldom  less  disposed  to  grumble  than 
when  an  accession  is  to  be  made  to  their  fortune ;  and  a  trifling 
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percentage  deducted  from  it  before  it  passes  into  their  hands, 
does  not  appear  half  so  odious  os  one  of  still  smaller  amount, 
when  they  have  once  called  the  property  their  own. 

But  let  us  suppose  all  practicable  reforms  of  this  nature  to 
have  been  effected,  still  the  people  must  chiefly  look  to  other  aid 
than  that  of  government,  it  they  would  retrieve  their  disasters 
and  restore  their  prosperity :  and  on  this  topic  we  presume  to 
offer  a  few  remarks. 

The  people  of  England  are  naturally,  and  on  the  whole  very 
properly,  jealous  of  the  interference  of  government.  They 
justly  deem  that  its  great  province  is  so  to  frame  and  administer 
laws  as  to  secure  equal  protection  and  liberty  to  all ;  and  by 
favouring  the  expansion  of  all  the  elements  of  national  greatness, 
to  enable  the  j)eople  to  do  for  themselves  what  no  govern¬ 
ment  can  do  for  them.  This  is  the  theory :  But,  unhappily,  it 
is  not  always  fairly  acted  upon.  As  we  are  all  prone  enough 
to  attribute  whatever  good  we  enjoy  to  ourselves,  and  all  the 
evil  which  aflflicts  us  to  others,  so  government  is  apt  to  meet 
with  rather  hard  measure  from  us.  It  is  a  good  convenient 
creature  on  which  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  national  calamities  and 
disasters,  while  we  impute  to  our  incorruptible  selves  whatever 
renders  us  great  or  prosperous.  To  hear  many  men  talk,  one 
would  imagine  that  in  place  of  the  salutary  fiction  of  our 
constitution,  ‘  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,’  we  had  sub¬ 
stituted  another  maxim  not  quite  so  innocent,  *  that  the  people 

*  can  do  none.’  The  political  physician,  at  all  events,  has  a  far 
less  enviable  position  than  he  to  whom  we  consign  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  bodily  maladies.  To  this  last,  our  easy  credulity 
gives  all  the  praise  of  cure,  and  attaches  none  of  the  blame  of 
failure.  Does  a  patient  recover  ?  It  is  owing  to  the  pre-eminent 
doctor’s  pre-eminent  skill.  Does  a  man  die  ?  He  dies  in  the  course 
of  nature,  or  by  the  visitation  of  God.  In  the  other  case  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse.  Is  the  nation  prosperous  ?  It  is  owing  to 
the  virtues,  the  energies,  the  industry  of  the  people.  Is  it  miser¬ 
able  ?  It  is  the  corruption,  oppression,  neglect,  rapacity  of  the 
government.  The  reasoning  is  about  equally  sound  in  either  case, 
though  the  conclusion  is  different ;  and  in  neither  is  it  perfectly 
Baconian.  As  both  rulers  and  ruled  happen  to  be  after  all  but 
human  beings,  ‘encompassed  about’  with  precisely  the  same 

*  infirmities,’  we  have  some  doubts  about  the  perfect  equity  of 
this  distribution  of  good  and  bad  qualities ;  we  apprehend  that 
governments  present  about  the  same  mixture  of  wisdom  and 
folly,  good  and  evil  as  other  human  confederacies — directories  of 
railro^  and  joint-stock  banks,  for  example.  AVe  scruple  to 
admit  that  it  follows  that  a  man  (always  one  of  the  people  till 
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he  enters  office)  may  be  presumed  unprincipled,  rapacious, 
or  scffish  after  that  event;  or  that  a  man  not  in  office  is 
necessarily  a  man  of  probity  and  patriotism.  This,  however, 
(though  we  are  aware  it  can  hardly  be  the  intention  of  even  the 
most  reckless  declaimers  to  produce  such  an  impression)  is 
nevertheless  the  inevitable  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  un¬ 
reflecting  multitudes  by  the  invectives  of  many  of  our  chartist 
orators. 

■  We  of  course  have  nothing  to  say  against  that  wholesome 
vigilance  which  it  becomes  every  free  people  to  exercise  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  governors,  any  more  than  against  that  inspection 
which  it  becomes  all  masters  to  exercise  over  their  servants ;  for 
mere  temptation  has  made  many  men  rogues,  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  honest — and  many  governors  amongst  the  rest. 
We  are  speaking  of  a  too  prevalent  dis])osition  to  regard  all 
government  with  systematic  distrust  and  suspicion;  not  as  a 
friendly  institution  to  be  cherished  and  reverenced,  but  as  a 
hostile  confederacy  to  be  hated  and  opposed.  In  a  word,  the 
tone  adopted  too  often  tends  to  propagate  the  notion  that  all  the 
evils  of  the  nation,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  are  attributable 
to  the  government ;  and  that  it  is  only  that  which  prevents  us 
from  being  as  prosperous  as  our  own  undoubted  virtue  entitles 
us  to  be. 

The  least  ill  consequence  of  this  is  a  spirit  of  jealousy  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed  —  a  predisposition  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  to  judge  harshly  and  unfairly  all  the  acts  and 
motives  of  the  former ;  and  of  the  former,  to  think  that  they 
serve  a  *  hard  master,’  from  whom  nothing  but  thanklessness 
and  ill  treatment  are  to  be  expected.  Now  systematic  suspicion 
and  peqietual  objurgation  are  not  the  best  methods  of  obtaining 
good  servants  even  in  private  life ;  and  as  our  old  friend,  the 
Aristophanic  Demus,  long  since  found,  and  as  Ids  more  respect¬ 
able  successor,  John  Bull,  will  also  find,  they  are  not  the  best 
way  to  obtain  good  servants  for  the  public.  If  ever  there  was 
a  crisis  in  the  history  of  any  country,  in  which  its  rulers  (no 
matter  from  what  party  they  may  have  been  called  to  power) 
required  the  most  indulgent  construction  of  their  acts,  and  frank 
and  cordial  encouragement  to  do  their  best,  it  is  the  present  crisis 
in  our  own.  We  can  with  the  utmost  honesty  aver,  that,  as  we 
look  round  from  our  obscure  privacy  on  the  thousands  of  our 
struggling  countrymen,  there  is  not  one  of  them  whom  we  pity 
more  than  the  prime  ministers  of  England  ;  and  if  it  were  not 
ludicrous  to  implore  exemption  from  evils  which  cannot  jwssibly 
befall  us,  we  should  be  tempted  to  imitate  the  superfluous  de¬ 
votion  of  the  Scotch  peasant,  who  is  said  to  have  prayed,  every 
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morning,  that  he  might  not  be  made  a  king  !  —  because  he  was 
not  quite  certiun  that  he  was  fit  for  it. 

A  still  worse  consequence  of  this  thoughtless  conduct  is  a 
diminution  of  the  respect  which  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of 
every  nation  to  entertain  towards  the  governing  power.  But 
the  greatest  and  gravest  of  the  evils  arising  from  this  convenient 
resort  to  a  vicarious  substitute  for  all  our  own  faults  is,  that  it 
interferes  with  the  due  recollection  of  that  most  paramount  truth 
which  declares,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  a  nation  must  always  depend  ujion  itself  rather  than 
upon  those  in  authority  over  it.  The  disjwsition  just  adverted  to 
prevents  men,  so  far  as  it  operates,  from  taking  the  appropriate 
share  of  their  failures  to  themselves,  and  deludes  them  with 
chimerical  hopes  of  the  benefits  to  result  from  changes  of  govern¬ 
ment — hopes  which  can  be  realised  only  by  the  steadfast,  per¬ 
severing  exertion  of  their  own  energies.  Never,  we  believe,  was 
this  view  of  things  more  necessary  to  be  inculcated  than  at  the 
present  moment.  Much  as  a  wise  government  may  do,  and  it 
ought  to  do  the  very  uttermost  that  it  can,  there  is  no  govern¬ 
ment,  whether  conservative,  reforming,  or  radical,  which  can  do 
the  hundredth  part  of  what  the  people  can  and  must  do  for 
themselves,  if  they  are  to  bear  up  against  inevitable  burdens  and 
recover  permanent  prosperity.  The  most  extravagant  expect¬ 
ations  are  entertained  by  many  of  some  magical  transformation, 
to  be  wrought  by  a  fresh  distribution  of  taxation,  or  by  diminu¬ 
tion  of  expenditure — measures  which  are  of  themselves  to  open  a 
boundless  source  of  employment  to  industry,  and  at  once  relieve 
the  nation  of  its  pressing  evils.  Now,  we  concede,  of  course,  that 
every  farthing  that  C!in  be  saved  to  the  public  ought  to  be 
saved ;  that  every  public  establishment  ought  to  be  cut  down 
within  the  strictest  limits  of  economy,  consistent  with  efficiency ; 
that  taxation  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  leave  untouched  the 
great  articles  of  consumption,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  sub¬ 
sistence  or  of  manufactures ;  that  it  ought  to  be  levied  chiefly 
upon  those  who  are  best  able  to  pay,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
ability ;  in  a  word,  that  the  commercial  and  financial  policy 
should  be  such  as  to  relieve  to  the  utmost  the  burdens  of 
poverty  and  the  springs  of  industry.  All  these  demands  a 
suffering  people  have  not  only  a  right  to  make,  but  a  wise 
government  will,  as  far  as  possible,  anticipate  and  accord. 
But,  supposing  all  this  done,  does  any  reasonable  man  believe 
that  the  diminution  of  expenditure  can  be  such  as  to  work  the 
wonders  that  have  been  so  confidently  predicted  ?  Is  it  not  to 
foster  a  sheer  delusion  to  hold  out  such  expectations  ?  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  any  of  these  sanguine  politicians  to  do  much  more 
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than  utter  the  usual  vague  statements  about  great  extravagance 
and  great  reductions.  We  once  more  say,  let  the  extravagance, 
be  it  what  it  may,  be  corrected,  and  the  reductions,  whatever 
they  may  amount  to,  be  effected;  But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
with  the  hope  that  this  is  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of  what  is 
now  requisite  for  our  national  salvation.  The  interest  upon  the 
debt  is  the  charge  which  chiefly  burdens  our  taxation ;  and  there 
is  but  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  any  portion  of  that — that  is,  by 
the  sponge  or  repudiation.  Now  we  cannot  find  any  man* — no. 


*  Professor  Newman,  to  be  sure,  does  not  appear  to  think  the 
national  debt  a  legal  debt,  as  against  us,  at  all.  He  denies  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  our  fathers  to  entail  their  liabilities  on  their  posterity ; 
or  mortgage  any  thing  with  the  object  of  redemption,  beyond  the  then 
existing  property  of  England.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  unable  to 
conceive  that  the  consequences  of  the  acts  of  a  community  designed, 
whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  to  defend  and  transmit  uninjured  the  immu¬ 
nities  which  form  the  heritage  of  posterity,  may  not  be  fairly  entailed 
upon  that  posterity.  The  reasons  for  the  expenditure  may  have  been 
possibly  insufficient  — the  terrors  which  occasioned  it  groundless — the 
measures  to  meet  them  injudicious.  But  unhappily  each  generation  is 
left  to  its  own  judgment  in  that  respect ;  and  cannot  ask  counsel  of  its 
unborn  posterity.  And  if  these  measures,  though  financially  not  the 
wisest,  were  dictated  by  a  sense  of  public  danger,  and  passed  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  constitutional  authorities  for  the  time  being,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  their  posterity  can  justly  refuse  to  share  the 
liabilities  of  their  fathers.  If  not,  neither  should  we  have  any  right 
to  blame  them  for  their  want  of  patriotism,  had  it  so  happened,  that 
a  more  economical  policy  had  issued  in  our  now  being  bondslaves  of 
France.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  upon  no  other  supposition 
could  a  nation  get  a  loan  negotiated. 

We  know  that  it  is  a  very  favourite  and  easy  argument  that  the 
wars  w'ere  needless,  and  chargeable  upon  the  ambition  of  a  few 
individuals.  Mr.  Pitt,  for  example,  is  often  represented  as  being  to 
England  what  Mercury,  in  the  ‘Peace'  of  Aristophanes,  says  Pericles 
was  to  Athens  :  — 

Z  ao^wrarot  yttopyo't,  rafiii  2i)  ^vvUre 

piffjiaT,  tl  povXco'9'  ak'ovtrai  n'lrS',  ojruc  airwXtro. 

tira  UcpccXfifc  .... 

.  .  avroc  rfiv  xdXir. 

t/iCaXui*'  iririydiipa  fUKpor  MtyapiKOv  \pti<piaftaroc, 
ilf<l>v<Tti<rev  roaovroy  voXtpoy,  mart  ry  Kateyip 
jra»Tac"EXXijvac  Sak-pDoai,  roiie  r  inti,  rove  r  iyBace. 

We  are  assuredly  no  admirers  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  heartily  wish  it  had  been  strictly  defensive.  But  we  do  not 
think  that  any  candid  reader  of  the  history  of  the  late  wars  can  deny 
three  things:  —  1.  That  the  expenses  were  incurred  with  the  due 
observance  of  all  the  constitutional  forms  then  prescribed.  2.  That 
neither  Air.  Pitt  nor  bis  successors  could  have  done  what  they  did. 
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not  even  a  chartist  —  who  now  recommends  such  a  dishonesty. 
The  required  reductions,  therefore,  must  be  made  upon  the 
remaining  18,000,000/,  of  our  expenditure ;  and  he  must  be 
sanguine  indeed,  who  ^imagines  that,  with  such  an  empire  as 
ours,  any  such  reduction  can  be  of  sufficient  amount  to  relieve 
the  tremendous  difficulties  which  oppress  the  nation. 

But,  after  all,  those  difficulties  are  not  such  as  need  appal 
our  hearts,  if  the  several  classes  of  the  community  will  do 
what  is  respectively  incumbent  upon  them.  However  incapable 


wise  or  foolish,  unless  they  had  had  the  support  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  numbers  of  the  nation,  let  that 
majority  have  been  ever  so  patriotic  or  ever  so  stupid,  just  as  the 
reader  pleases.  In  fact,  the  evidence  is  abundant  enough  of  the  na¬ 
tional  enthusiasm  with  which  most  of  those  wars  were  prosecuted;  for 
a  long  period,  the  people  of  England  were  more  than  satisfied  with  Ingh 
prices,  abundant  freights,  solid  cash,  and  less  substantial  ‘glory’  (as 
they  call  it),  in  exchange  for  all  the  expenses  they  were  incurring. 
3.  That  whatever  may  have  been  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  our  earlier 
policy,  Napoleon  was  not  an  enemy  who,  if  he  had  had  the  power  to 
enslave  us,  would  have  been  disarmed  by  a  face  of  innocence  and 
supplications  for  mercy. 

Mr.  Newman,  however,  frankly  acknowledges  that  it  is  impossible, 
even  on  his  principles,  to  make  an  estimate  that  is  worth  a  farthing, 
of  the  liabilities  which  properly  devolve  on  the  nation  ;  and  equally 
impossible  to  saddle  the  bulk  of  the  debt  on  the  parties  whom  he 
thinks  justly  chargeable  with  it.  He,  therefore,  proposes  to  the 
public  creditors  a  compromise  —  their  claim  to  cease  in  sixty  years. 
We  should  be  heartily  glad  if,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  own  generosity, 
and  the  promptings  of  their  own  patriotism,  they  could  prevail  upon 
themselves  to  anticipate  this  request:  But  we  expect  it  about  as 
much  as  that  the  landowners  should  give  up  their  estates  for  the 
same  purpose.  Individuals  might,  perhaps,  in  time  be  brought  to  do 
much ;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  some  great  emergency,  and  the 
influence  of  high-wrought  enthusiasm,  even  considerable  numbers  of 
them.  But  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  such  sacrifice  in  ordinary 
times ;  or  of  ordinary  human  nature,  in  any  times.  At  all  events,  we 
must  demur  to  employ  Mr.  Newman’s  rhetoric  or  logic  (whichever 
it  be),  to  enforce  the  appeal  to  do  what,  if  done  at  all,  ought  to  flow 
from  spontaneous  generosity.  It  is  in  effect,  ‘  You  had  better  take 
*  this,  or  —  perhaps  you  will  get  nothing.’  We  have  some  faint  no¬ 
tion  that  this  is  not  becoming  language  in  a  debtor  to  a  creditor — 
even  though  the  debtor  be  a  nation  and  the  creditor  a  fraction  of  it. 
But  the  thing  is  put,  we  must  confess,  uncommonly  well  (p.  14.) ; 
nor  will  the  closing  sentence  of  the  appeal  be  without  its  force, 
should  a  general  effort  and  a  general  sacrifice  be  loudly  demanded. 
‘  Others  also  are  about  to  make  sacrifices ;  we  ask,  therefore,  this 
‘  moderate  sacrifice  of  you.’ 
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of  being  met,  as  we  firmly  believe,  by  any  organic  ehanges  in 
our  institutions,  or  by  any  fiscal  regulations  whatsoever,  they 
are  capable  of  being  met,  if  with  the  moderate  reforms  which 
may  be  necessary,  the  nation  will  in  sundry  particulars  be  pre- 
vaileil  upon  to  reform  itself.  We  are  not  afraid  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  we  stand  more  in  dread  of  the  consequences  of  extra¬ 
vagance,  luxury,  and  selfishness  in  the  more  wealtliy  chisses,  of 
periodic  fits  of  mad  speculation  in  the  middle  classes,  and  of  habits 
of  improvidence  and  reckless  marriages  in  the  working  classes, 
than  of  any  now  remaining  abuses  in  our  institutions ;  and  on 
each  of  these  topics  a  few  words  may  be  tolerated. 

We  will  begin  with  the  lower  classes.  To  the  question,  what 
is  the  adequate  remedy  for  their  evils  ?  we  answer,  that  there  is 
none, — none  either  in  any  reforms  of  our  institutions,  or  in  any 
changes  in  the  amount  of  taxation,  until  they  leant  to  exercise 
provident  habits,  and  to  contract  prudent  marriages  —  till  they 
will  learn  to  put  by,  when  trade  is  prosperous,  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  for  days  of  depression,  and  to  delay  marriage  until 
they  can  indulge  some  reasonable  expectation  of  supporting  a 
family.  Great  as  is  unquestionably  the  distress  which  prevails 
through  large  portions  of  the  country,  it  is  equally  unquestion¬ 
able  that  there  are  thousands  of  those  that  feel  it  who  have  at 
times  been  in  the  receipt  of  wages,  which,  with  economy,  would 
have  enabled  them  to  put  by  something  to  meet  the  severity  of 
this  stormy  day ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  at  this  moment, 
amidst  all  our  commercial  distress,  there  are  thousands  in  the 
weekly  receipt  of  more  than  they  need  spend,  and  who  yet 
spend  every  farthing  of  it  the  moment  it  is  paid.  Though  w.e 
admit  that  in  such  times  as  have  recently  passed  over  us,  there 
must  have  been  great  distress  in  spite  of  the  most  provident 
habits,  yet  the  more  general  prevalence  of  such  habits  would 
have  prevented  so  sudden  an  accumulation  of  misery,  and  made 
all  the  difference  between  a  manageable  evil  and  one  almost  be¬ 
yond  remedy.  Still  more  important  is  the  second  point  to  which 
we  have  adverted ;  and  until  the  working  classes  can  be  induced 
to  exercise  greater  discretion  and  self-control  in  the  matter  of 
marriage,  we  do  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  them  effectual 
aid.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  statesmanship. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  doctrine  of  the  abstract  ten¬ 
dency  of  population  to  increase  in  a  ratio  disproportioned  to  the 
means  of  subsistence, — a  doctrine  on  which  we  have  no  occasion 
here  to  enter, — all  men  will  practically  admit,  that  no  miracles 
are  to  be  expected,  to  support  those  who  have  rushed  into 
marriage  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  meeting  the  exigencies 
of  a  family.  Man  is  a  reasonable  creature :  and  that  great  social 
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union  is  to  be  formed  with  a  regard  to  prudence ;  no  super¬ 
natural  help  is  promised  or  will  be  afforded  to  him  who  neglects 
it.  If  the  lower  animals  inccease  too  fast,  the  remedy  is  easy,  — 
they  are  knocked  on  the  head.  But  direct  infanticide  is  not  likely 
to  be  in  fashion  among  us.  The  correction  indeed  will  come, 
from  increased  pressure,  sooner  or  later ;  and  is  coming  now,  as 
the  registry  of  marriages  will  show.  But  if  it  come  late,  it  will 
come  from  bitter  experience,  not  from  a  salutary  dread  of  it ; 
from  famine  and  pestilence,  not  from  the  operation  of  prudence 
and  self-control,  which  can  alone  produce  an  easy,  because 
gradual,  adjustment.  The  great  laws  which  govern  the  uni¬ 
verse  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  are,  in  their  primary  design, 
moral,  and  not  physical.  The  latter  principally  come  into  play 
only  to  correct  or  avenge  man’s  neglect  of  the  former ; —  to  reclaim 
him  to  wisdom,  or  to  chastise  him  for  his  folly. 

The  dictates  of  prudence  will  of  course  vary  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  different  ages  and  countries ;  and  in  a  state  of  high 
civilisation  like  ours,  a  man  must  often  accept  the  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  a  condition,  as  a  compensation  for  delaying  the 
period  of  marriage,  if  he  would  preserve  his  status  in  society. 
This  is  no  impossible  lesson,  though  often  an  unwelcome  one. 
It  is  one  which  is  frequently  practised  by  the  middle  classes, 
who  in  thousands  of  instances  postpone  marriage  for  one,  two, 
three,  five  years,  and  sometimes  even  for  longer  periods,  rather 
than  sink  to  a  lower  level  in  society,  or  encumber  themselves 
•with  a  family  they  cannot  hope  to  rear,  except  to  a  heritage  of 
misery.  Such  instances  of  abstinence  in  the  lower  classes  (where 
it  is  still  more  needed)  are  of  the  rarest  possible  occurrence. 

Yet,  until  such  maxims  are  more  generally  acted  iipon,  no 
effectual  remedy  will  meet  the  case'  of  our  redundant  jiopula- 
tion.  The  great  problem  of  the  labour  market,  though  there 
are  circumstances  which  may  complicate  it  at  different  periods, 

is,  in  regard  to  the  main  elements  which  must  ever  determine 

it,  as  clear  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  political  economy, 
if  not  clearer.  In  spite  of  all  the  theories  of  all  the  Louis 
Blancs  and  Cabets  tliat  ever  lived,  the  one  thing  which  will 
for  ever  regulate  the  state  of  that  market,  is  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  demand  and  the  supply.  If  there  are  ten  men 
who  Avant  employment,  and  there  is  employment  only  for 
five,  the  ten  must  inevitably,  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence, 
subject  each  other  to  the  severest  competition,  and  their 
wages  will  be  low.  If  there  are  five  men  only  who  ask 
employment,  and  the  demand  is  for  ten,  the  five  Avill  subject 
their  employer  to  a  like  competition ;  and  their  wages  will  be 
high.  AYhatever  temporary  elements  may  enter  into  the 
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problem,  and  transiently  affect  the  rate  of  wages,  this  is  the  one 
element  which,  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same,  will 
decide  the  relation  of  the  working  classes  to  their  employers ; 
and  in  the  statement  above  given,  brief  and  simple  as  it  is,  the 
whole  question  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  is  vir¬ 
tually  involved.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  having  already  got 
into  a  false  position,  and  having  by  the  neglect  of  prudence  given 
birth  to  a  larger  population  than  we  know  how  to  employ,  ex¬ 
traordinary  remedies  may  be  temporarily  required  ;  and,  among 
the  rest,  greater  facilities  to  Emigration, — a  subject  which  has 
lately,  and  justly,  claimed  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention. 

Emigration  has  a  double  aspect :  it  would  tend  to  relieve  us, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  that  human  capital  (so  to  speak),  under 
the  excess  of  which  we  groan,  and  to  throw  it  upon  those 
shores  which  are  groaning  as  loudly  for  the  want  of  it.  In 
the  first  of  these  aspects,  as  we  have  already  observed  in 
our  review  of  Mr.  Mill,  the  question  is  of  far  too  great  im¬ 
portance,  as  well  as  difficulty,  to  be  disjiosed  of  incidentally. 
But  the  time  has  arrived,  and  is  at  our  door,  when  a  compre¬ 
hensive  investigation  of  the  whole  case  in  all  its  bearings  can  no 
longer  be  deferred.  As  regards  its  other  aspect,  the  effect  of 
colonisation  on  the  colonies,  we  will  say  no  more  on  this  occasion 
than  that  (to  be  really  beneficial  to  them)  it  must  bear  a  due 
j)roportion  to  the  present  demands  of  their  labour  market, 
and  to  the  amount  of  actual  capital  which  may  be  expected 
to  employ  the  emigrants  on  their  arrival. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  that  equally  important  reforms  are 
needed  in  many  members  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
classes.  We  trust,  indeed,  that  the  nation  has  learnt  some  im¬ 
portant  lessons  from  the  recent  insanity  of  speculation,  and 
the  various  and  wide-spread  miseries  which  have  attended  it. 
Still  the  madness  which  prompted  those  speculations  is  apt  to  be 
periodical  and  epidemic  with  Englishmen ;  nor  is  it  impossible 
that  the  ‘haste  to  be  rich’  may  sometime  or  other  involve  yet 
more  disastrous  consequences.  Though  a  very  large  portion  of 
our  recent  commercial  distress  was  owing  to  visitations  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  in  which  all  that  man  could  do  was  to  submit  in  silence; 
though  many  sufferers  were  the  victims  of  the  faults  of  others 
rather  than  of  their  own  ;  yet  is  it  impossible  to  look  back  upon 
the  phrenzy  of  1844  and  1845,  or  read  the  account  of  the  wind¬ 
up  of  some  of  the  bankruptcies  of  1847-48  *,  without  feeling 
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that  our  mercantile  character  has  been  most  grievously  tarnished, 
and  that  there  has  been  an  immense  amount,  not  only  of  folly, 
but  of  guilt,  in  our  commercial  transactions.  Trade  has  been 
too  often  carried  on,  not  upon  those  principles  which  alone  will 
insure  the  ‘  wealth  of  nations ;  ’  not  on  the  calculation  of  proba¬ 
bilities,  and  the  fair  hope  of  moderate  profits  as  the  rewaixl  of 
honest  and  painstaking  diligence,  but  on  principles  in  no  way 
distinguishable  from  those  of  the  gambler,  who  plays  for  double 
or  quits  —  wealth  or  ruin  —  at  every  throw  of  the  dice.  We 
hope  and  believe  that  the  severe  lessons  which  experience  is 
teaching  us  will  not  be  thrown  away ;  and  that  by  the  exercise 
of  a  severe  economy  and  a  timely  recurrence  to  just  and  cau¬ 
tious  principles  of  trade,  we  may  retrieve  our  affairs,  and  get 
once  more  into  a  healthy  condition.  But  to  do  this  obviously 
requires,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pooixjr  classes,  self-denial,  fru¬ 
gality,  perseverance,  and  self-control :  that  is,  we  look  here  also 
to  moral  causes  for  those  changes  which  arc  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  improvement,  rather  than  to  any  regulations,  ^ 
whether  of  law  or  of  finance. 

The  great  truth,  in  short,  is,  that  not  even  the  most  just  and 
comprehensive  principles  of  political  economy,  if  separated  from 
principles  which  no  political  economy  can  teach,  will  suffice  to 
secure  the  well-being  of  any  nation.  Nothing  more  easy,  as  the 
recent  history  of  speculation  —  of  joint-stock  banks,  of  the  com 
trade,  and  of  railroads  —  shows,  than  for  men  to  ruin  themselves 
by  mistaking  their  true  interests,  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  as 
well  as  in  the  direction  of  monopoly.  We  have  abundant  proof  in 
the  history  of  1825  and  1845  that  the  madness  which  every  day 
seizes  individuals  may  sometimes  possess  a  very  large  portion  of 
an  entire  community.  It  would  be  a  gross  fallacy  to  su^^pose 
that  men  will  always  pursue  enlightened  self-interest.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Senior,  that  it  is  wise  to  investigate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economical  science  as  if  nothing  would  interfere  with 
their  operation ;  and  there  are  many  advantages  in  this ;  but 
it  is  as  impossible  practically  to  apply  them  without  such  con¬ 
siderations,  as  to  apply  the  theory  of  mechanics  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  laws  of  the  material  world  in  which  they  are  to 
operate.  Political  economy  can  never  in  practice  be  dissociated 
from  politics  and  ethics. 

The  upper  classes  have  also  their  peculiar  duties,  especially 
imposed  upon  them  in  the  actual  crisis  of  our  national  affairs. 


are  expected  to  pay  in  ful4  it  is  believed  that  the  average  will  not  be 
more  than  6s.  8d.  in  the  pound.’  {Report  from  the  Lords'  Committee 
on  the  Causes  of  tite  Distress  among  the  Commercial  Classes.  1848.) 
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Their  influence  on  their  inferiors  must  always  be  great,  and,  in 
the  way  of  example,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  inexpressibly 
great.  Nor,  if  extravagant  luxury  and  improvident  expenditure 
characterise  them,  is  it  merely  by  provoking  absurd  imitation 
that  their  example  is  pernicious.  In  the  long  credit  which 
tradespeople  are  compelled  to  give — in  the  inconveniences  thus 
inflicted  on  that  class,  and  which  descend  downwards  to  the 
very  lowest — and  in  the  questionable  security  which  they  are 
tempted  to  take  in  the  shape  of  extortionate  charges,  the  whole 
habits  among  the  upper  class  of  tradesmen  are  liable  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted.*  Of  all  the  spectacles  society  can  present,  there  is  none 
at  once  more  pitiable  or  more  contemptible  than  that  of  a  -poor 
rich  man  — a  pauper  of  some  5000/.  a  year!  We  are  happy  to 
believe  that  improvement  in  this  respect  is  going  on  among  the 
higher  classes ;  nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  there  will  be  all 
the  more,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  those  coveted 
monopolies,  the  fall  of  which  they  so  much  lamented.  Not  a 
little  indebted  will  they  be  to  any  fiscal  changes  which  may 
compel  them  to  look  properly  after  their  own  estates,  and  strive 
to  make  the  most  of  them. — Nor  must  they  forget,  if  they  would 
place  their  estates  in  inviolable  security,  the  unwelcome  maxim, 
that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights ;  that  it  is  insti¬ 
tuted  not  so  much  for  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  those  who  hold 
it,  as  to  be  a  source  of  benefits  to  the  entire  community.  They 
must  busy  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  their  dependents  and  in¬ 
feriors  ;  actively  engage  in  all  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lower  classes;  largely  employ  their  wealth  for 
these  purposes ;  nor  deem  they  have  done  all  when  they  have 
done  that,  —  but  work  with  their  heads  for  those  who  are  work¬ 
ing  with  their  hands  for  them.  Thus  employed,  property  need 
have  no  fears  that  a  gloating,  envious  eye  will  ever  be  cast  upon 
it ;  it  will  be  felt  to  be  a  salutary  institute.  A  busy  benevolence 
is  its  best,  perhaps  its  only,  security.  On  the  other  hand  (to 
quote  the  words  of  the  illustrious  author  whom  we  have  so  often 
cited),  ‘  The  great  must  submit  to  the  dominion  of  prudence  and 
‘  virtue,  or  none  will  long  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  great. 
‘  This  is  the  feudal  tenure  which  they  cannot  alter 


*  On  these  and  some  related  topics,  some  excellent  remarks,  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  wealthier  classes,  will  be  found  in  an 
admirable  little  volume,  entitled,  ‘  English  Life,  Social  and  Domestic, 
‘  in  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  considered  in  reference  to 
‘  our  Position  as  a  Community  of  professing  Christians.’  We  strongly 
recommend  it  to  general  perusal, 
j*  Burke’s  Letter  to  W.  Elliot,*  Esq. 
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But  the  most  important  duty  of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country 
at  present,  and  which,  if  rightly  fulfilled,  will  be  amply  re- 
waited  by  a  wider  and  firmer  support  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  is  a  timely  and  graceful  concession  of  such  moderate 
reforms  and  changes  as  the  public  welfare  demands.  An  earnest 
co-operation  for  this  end  Avould  not  only  soothe  the  irritation, 
but  conciliate  the  gratitude  of  the  people  ;  while  a  cheerful  dis¬ 
position  to  shift  to  their  own  broad  shoulders,  by  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  taxes,  any  portion  of  the  pressure  which  galls  the 
community  at  large,  is  certain  of  being  repaid,  not  only  in  these 
modes,  but  by  a  vast  accession  to  the  public  security.  A  very 
small  outlay  of  this  nature  would  have  a  large  return,  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  national  credit  and  confidence  without  which 
peer  and  peasant  will  be  ruined  together.  But  to  attain  this 
object,  as  well  as  the  rest,  implying,  as  it  does,  high-mindedness, 
generosity,  self-denial,  w’e  look  rather  to  moral  causes  than  to 
political  for  our  amendment. 

Thus,  then,  we  found  our  chief  hopes  of  the  redemption  of 
our  country,  on  the  Increase  of  intelligence,  education,  morality, 
religion ;  and  we  freely  acknowledge  that,  in  our  judgment, 
nothing  else  will  extricate  us.  Without  these,  the  very  best 
civil  and  political  institutions  will  be  of  little  avail ;  —  forms 
without  vitality  —  beautiful  statues  without  life  or  motion.  It 
may,  we  think,  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  higher  the 
physical  and  Intellectual  civilisation  of  man  is  carried,  the  more 
strict  must  be  its  de|>endence,  for  stability,  on  proportionate 
moral  improvement.  A  scanty  population,  in  a  large  and  fertile 
territory,  is  easily  ruled ;  a  dense  and  crowded  population,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  perfect  political  freedom,  placed  in  the  widest  extremes 
of  human  condition,  and  subject,  if  imprudent,  to  the  severest 
pressure  of  distress,  nothing  but  a  w’idely-diffused  virtue  can  effec¬ 
tually  control.  We  have  in  this  fact  a  striking  homage  to  the 
Moral  constitution  of  the  world  ;  it  shows  that  the  greater  man’s 
general  improvement,  the  stricter  must  be  its  connexion  with  the 
moral  laws  of  his  being,  to  secure  its  permanence ;  and  that  if 
he  will  not  be  happy  on  such  conditions,  neither  intelligence, 
nor  freedom,  nor  wealth,  nor  art,  nor  science,  will  enable  him 
to  fabricate  social  systems  which  will  not  crumble  to  dust  of 
themselves. 

It  is  unwelcome  to  a  nation  as  to  an  individual,  though  both 
know  it  very  well,  to  be  told  that  their  well-being  depends  upon 
their  moral  character ;  yet  it  is  in  truth  only  as  the  nation  can 
be  brought  to  feci  this  truth,  and  to  act  upon  it,  that  any 
sober  politician  will  now  venture  to  look  the  future  difficulties 
of  England  in  the  face.  Nor,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
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there  any  criterion  by  which  the  most  sagacious  politicians  will 
venture  to  pronounce  on  the  future  destinies  of  a  people  — 
no,  not  for  fifty  years  —  except  by  that  derived  from  their  moral 
condition.  While  no  other  criterion  will,  in  its  absence,  serve 
the  turn,  —  whether  political  constitution,  or  extent  of  com¬ 
merce,  or  fertility  of  climate, — on  this  one  he  may  venture,  not 
merely  to  conjecture,  but  to  prophesy.  Though  the  present  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  individual  is  not  always  insured  by  virtue,  nor  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  to  be  always  attributed  to  his  vices,  the  rule  holds  infal¬ 
libly  with  regard  to  the  collective  virtues  and  vices  of  a  nation, 
and  their  effects;  just  as,  though  we  cannot  calculate  upon  the  life 
of  an  individual,  we  can  pronounce,  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
on  the  rate  of  mortiility  among  a  large  number  of  them. 
Amidst  all  the  un,certainty  which  attaches  to  the  influence  of 
the  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  they  ai-e  yet  incomparably  surer 
in  their  operation,  than  any  others  which  have  influence  on 
human  happiness  ;  and  while,  of  a  hundred  intelligent  men,  or  a 
hundred  rich  men,  or  even  a  hundred  free  men,  there  is  not  a 
man  of  any  sense  who  would  venture  to  say  he  had  any  sufficient 
data  for  calculating  their  success  or  happiness  from  these  ele¬ 
ments  alone,  there  is  no  man  who  would  not  take  any  odds  that, 
of  a  hundred  honest,  industrious,  and  upright  men,  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  were  certain  to  do  tcell. 

It  was  this  evidently  which  chiefly  guided  the  prophetic  mind 
of  Burke,  so  many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  first  French 
revolution,  in  his  anticipations  of  some  such  event ;  and  which, 
after  its  occurrence,  could  alone  justify  the  confidence  of  his  tone 
and  the  strength  of  his  assertions,  as  to  its  consequences.  In  the 
same  manner,  though  it  was  not  possible  to  anticipate  the  time, 
and  still  less  the  form  of  the  recent  outbreak,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  see,  long  ago,  that  permanent  and  solid  political  prosperity 
was  not  for  a  nation  which  exhibited  the  social  characteristics 
of  France ;  and  we  will  now  venture  to  predict  that  such  solid 
prosperity  cannot  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  theirs.  Without 
intending  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  that  gi*eat  nation,  and 
without  denying  that  their  character  exhibits  many  traits  of 
what  is  noble  and  generous,  it  is  im{)ossible  to  ponder  on  the 
extent  to  which  certain  great  stains  have  long  been  conspicuous 
on  the  surface  of  their  society,  without  feeling  that  it  were 
mockery  not  to  foresee  also  the  consequences  which  neces¬ 
sarily  follow.  When  we  reflect  that  while,  by  the  census  of 
1829,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  in  Paris  was  28,721 
to  25,591, — of  those  births  nearly  10,000  were  illegitimate, 
and  of  those  illegitimate  children,  7850  were  abandoned  by 
their  parents !  When  we  reflect  on  all  that  this  indicates  — 
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how  terribly  that  great  domestic  institute,  which  is  at  the  root 
of  all  social  welfare,  must  have  been  corrupted  and  poisoned: 
AVhen  we  reflect  on  the  political  corruption  and  venality  which  it 
is  admitted  on  all  sides  characterised  public  officials,  and  which, 
if  it  cast  discredit  on  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 
equally  disgraces  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  since  it  is  only 
when  men  are  to  be  bought  that  they  can  be  sold ;  When  we 
reflect  on  the  disclosures  of  sordid  peculation  made  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  trials  of  last  year :  When  we  consider  the  extraordinary 
number  of  plots  and  conspiracies  which  have  followed  each  other 
so  rapidly  since  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  that  Paris  seems 
always  to  have  on  hand  an  immense  number  of  men  ripe  for  the 
most  desperate  crimes :  When  we  further  consider  the  wild 
theories,  mere  codes  of  anarchy,  with  which  the  people  have  been 
amused,  and  which,  promising  universal  equality,  can  produce  it 
only  by  an  equality  of  misery :  AVhen  we  consider  the  spirit  of 
much  of  their  popular  literature,  and  especially  of  their  fictitious 
literature,  ministering  as  it  does  to  the  vilest  passions,  and,  in 
its  eagerness  to  gratify  a  morbid  appetite,  distorting  and  ex¬ 
aggerating  all  moral  deformities,  and  depraving  (if  we  may 
so  speak)  depravity  itself:  AVhen  we  think  how  large  a  part 
of  the  religion  of  France  is  but  a  form,  and  how  large  a  part 
of  France  has  long  been  without  even  that  —  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  a  nation,  so  long  and  largely  characterised  by  such 
social  phenomena,  has  been  the  theatre  of  those  recent  conflicts 
which  have  startled  Europe,  or  dare  to  hope  that  the  curtain 
has  as  yet  finally  fallen  on  that  darkened  stage  I  Nor,  until  it 
has  altered  in  many  of  the  above-mentioned  respects,  would  a 
constitution  issued  by  a  commission  of  angels,  and  subscribed  by 
the  sign-manual  of  heaven,  be  much  better  than  a  dead  letter. 

It  is  with  hope  mingled  with  fear  that  we  turn  from  this 
agitating  spectacle,  to  the  condition  of  our  own  country ;  with 
fear,  because  we  see  some  of  the  same  elements  in  an  incipient 
state  of  action  ;  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  people,  nursed 
in  Ignorance  and  vice — retaining  reverence  for  none  of  the  forms 
of  Religion,  but  neglecting  church  and  chapel  alike  —  losing 
with  it  much  of  that  reverence  for  Late,  which  has  so  long  been 
the  glory  of  our  country — taught  by  demagogues  to  lisp  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  treason  and  sedition — bewildered  with  vain  theories  of 
communism,  to  which,  in  the  wide-spread  distress  that  afflicts 
them,  they  give  a  too  willing  ear — stimulated  and  diseased  by 
some  of  the  most  pernicious  species  of  cheap  literature. 

All  this  we  see,  and  cannot  help  seeing.  Still  we  believe  — 
and,  indeed,  recent  events  have  shown  — that  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  is  sound  at  heart :  So  that,  when  we  look  at  the  brighter 
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parts  of  the  picture,  we  hope  more  than  we  fear.  When  we 
reflect  that  an  immense  maj«ity  among  us  still  cherish  their 
hereditary  reverence  for  the  Law,  —  and  that  a  very  large  and, 
we  believe,  increasing  portion  of  the  nation  is  deeply  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  Religion ;  when  we  reflect  that,  as  a  nation, 
none  has  more  liberally  expended  its  wealth  and  its  energies  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  freedom ;  that  none  is  richer  in  those 
institutions  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
orphan,  and  the  widow,  or  has  more  ardently  asserted,  or  lavishly 
paid  for,  the  rights  of  the  slave ;  when  we  reflect  that  our  wide 
colonial  rule  has,  on  the  whole,  though  with  much  selfishness, 
and  some  crimes,  been  one  not  only  of  power,  but  of  beneficence, 
and  is,  we  firmly  believe,  becoming  more  and  more  so;  and, 
lastly,  that  there  is  no  nation  that  has  dedicated  itself  so  earn* 
estly,  or  contributed  so  largely,  to  the  diffusion  and  propagation 
of  our  common  Christianity  —  we  cannot  refrain,  amidst  many 
causes  of  humiliation,  from  hoping  well  for  our  country.  The 
Evil  Principle  and  the  Good  would  seem  to  be  contending 
within  our  land  for  victory.  In  this  contest  every  other  is  in¬ 
volved.  Let  the  friends  of  order,  of  education,  and  religion,  look 
to  it.  They  have  plmnly  not  an  hour  to  lose. 


Art.  IV. —  Wanderings  in  China.  By  Robert  Fortune. 

1  vol.  8vo.  London:  1847. 

T  T  was  the  humour  of  some  philosophers  of  the  last  century  to 
be  credulous  about  the  virtues,  genius,  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Chinese ;  and,  the  other  day,  the  Pottinger  Treaty  appears 
to  have  found  too  many  of  our  countrymen  equally  ready  to  be 
deceived.  According  to  their  sanguine  anticipations,  the  opening 
of  the  five  ports  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  world. 

Horticulturists  were  naturally  among  the  most  forward  of 
these  expectants.  The  Chinese  glorify  their  country  with  the 
title  of  the  Flowery  Empire.  Their  tea  plant  lays  us  under 
tribute  morning  and  evening ;  and  they  have  already  presented 
our  gardens  with  the  Paeony  and  Chrysanthemum,  with  the 
Azalea,  Camellia,  and  divers  other  flowers.  In  addition  to 
which,  an  obscure  belief  prevailed  at  one  time  (and  is  not  perhaps 
at  present  quite  exploded)  that  the  English  taste  in  landscape 
gardening,  if  not  derived  from  the  Chinese,  is  at  all  events  the 
same  with  it.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  the 
general  rush  to  China,  our  gardeners  should  have  wished  to 
be  suitably  represented.  Accordingly,  in  1843,  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  sent  out  Mr.  Fortune  as  its  botanical  col- 
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lector:  a  judicious  choice,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
present  unpretending  volume,  whi^h  is  his  account  of  his  two 
years’  wanderings  among  the  Chinese  Flora.  We  rejoice  to 
learn  that  the  zeal  and  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Fortune  on 
this  occasion  have  received  an  appropriate  reward;  and  that 
he  has  been  recently  appointed  by  the  East  India  Company  to 
examine  more  completely  the  Tea  districts  of  Cluna,  with  the 
view,  we  believe,  of  afterwards  superintending  the  naturalisation 
of  the  Thea  viridis  in  the  Himalaya,  either  as  a  plant  or  a 
manufacture,  —  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Fortune  performed,  we  have  no  doubt,  all  that  could  be 
reasonably  looked  for.  But,  with  only  the  opportunities  and 
qualifications  which  Europeans  possess  at  present,  the  question 
still  remains,  what  this  all  amounts  to  ?  Not  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  interior,  and  ill  acquainted  with  the  language,  there  are 
few  problems  concerning  China  which  foreigners  can  be  supposed 
to  be  yet  in  a  state  for  solving  on  their  personal  responsibility. 
For  example,  the  objects  of  Mr.  Fortune’s  search  lie  compara¬ 
tively  open.  What  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  we  believe  im¬ 
plicitly  in.  But  what  did  he  sec  ?  With  the  exception  of  a  hasty 
excursion  to  Soo-chow-foo  in  a  boat  and  in  disguise,  his  range 
of  observation  was  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  privileged  maritime  towns,  with  the  names  of  which  English 
readers  are  by  this  time  pretty  well  familiarised.  For  all 
beyond,  he  could  have  nothing  but  the  word  of  a  Chinese. 

It  will  be  long,  we  fear,  before  strangers  can  observe  at  their 
ease  or  communicate  with  confidence  in  China.  Mr.  Fortune 
was  stared  at  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amoy  as  an  object  of 
cuiiosity  and  alarm. 

‘  When  the  day  was  hot,  I  would  sit  under  the  shade  of  a  large 
banyan  tree,  generally  found  growing  near  the  houses ;  and  then  the 
whole  village  —  men,  women,  and  children,  —  would  gather  round, 
gazing  at  me  with  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  as  if  I  were  a 
being  from  another  world.  Then  one  would  begin  to  examine  my 
clothes,  another  would  peep  into  my  pockets,  while  several  others 
were  examining  my  specimens.’  (P.  37.) 

He  was  robbed  at  Chinchew  :  — 

*  A  few  of  the  natives  began  to  follow  me  very  closely,  and,  from 
their  manner,  I  suspected  that  their  intentions  to  me  were  not  good ; 
but  as  they  pretended  to  take  me  to  some  place  where  I  should  see 
some  good  plants  and  flowers,  I  allowed  them  to  accompany  me,  and 
tried  to  keep  them  all  in  good  humour.  We  arrived  at  last  in  sight 
of  a  large  mansion,  standing  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  and  I 
was  proceeding  with  perfect  confidence  towards  it,  when  the  China¬ 
men  began  to  press  more  closely  round  me ;  and  upon  feeling  a  hand 
iu  my  pocket,  1  turned  quickly  round,  and  saw  the  thief  running  off 
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with  a  letter  which  he  had  abstracted.  As  soon  as  he  saw  he  was 
discovered,  he  threw  it  on  the  ground  and  made  off ;  but  when  I  put 
mj  hand  into  my  pocket,  I  found  that  I  Iiad  lost  several  things  of 
more  value.  This  incident  stopped  my  progress,  and  made  me  look 
about  for  my  servant,  whom  I  saw  at  some  distance,  attacked  by 
about  eight  or  ten  of  the  fellows.  They  had  surrounded  him,  pre¬ 
senting  their  knives,  and  threatening  to  stab  him  if  he  offered  the 
least  resistance,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  rob  and  strip  him 
of  every  thing  of  the  slightest  value,  and  my  poor  plants,  collected 
with  so  much  care,  were  flying  about  in  all  directions.’  (P.  57.) 

He  was  cheated  at  Ningpo,  Shanghai — and  most  probably 
everywhere  else.  Among  the  objects,  which  he  was  always 
inquiring  after,  was  a  reported  yellow  camellia  :  and  he  was  rash 
enough  at  Ningpo  to  offer  the  sum  of  teu  dollars  to  any 
Chinaman  who  would  bring  him  one :  — 

‘  Any  thing  can  be  had  in  China  for  dollars !  and  it  was  not  long 
before  two  plants  were  brought  me,  one  of  which  was  said  to  be  light 
yellow,  and  the  other  as  deep  a  colour  as  the  double  yellow  rose. 
Both  had  flower-buds  upon  them,  but  neither  was  in  bloom.  I  felt 
quite  certain  that  the  Chinaman  was  deceiving  me,  and  it  seemed 
foolish  to  pay  such  a  sum  for  plants  which  I  should  in  all  probability 
have  to  throw  away  afterwards ;  and  yet  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  lose  the  chance,  slight  as  it  was,  of  possessing  the  yellow 
camellia.  And  the  rogue  did  his  business  so  well,  lie  had  a  written 
label  stuck  in  each  pot,  and  apparently  the  writing  and  labels  had 
been  there  for  some  years.  I  fancied  I  was  as  cunning  ns  he  was, 
and  requested  him  to  leave  the  plants,  and  return  on  the  following 
morning,  when  he  should  have  an  answer.  In  the  mean  time  I  asked 
a  respectable  Chinese  merchant  to  read  the  writing  upon  the  labels. 
All  was  correct ;  the  writing  agreed  with  what  the  man  had  told  me : 
namely,  that  one  of  the  plants  produced  light  yellow  blooms,  and  the 
other  deep  yellow.  “  Did  you  ever  see  a  camellia  with  yellow 
“  flowers?”  I  enquired  of  my  friend  the  merchant.  “  No,”  said  he, 
in  his  broken  English  ;  “  My  never  have  seen  he  ;  my  thinkie  no  have 
“  got.”  On  the  following  morning  the  owner  of  the  plants  presented 
himself,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  made  up  my  mind  upon  the  subject. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  take  the  plants  to  Hong  Kong,  where  I  was 
going  at  the  time ;  that  they  would  soon  flower  there ;  and  that  if  they 
proved  yelloic  he  should  have  his  money.  Tliis,  however,  he  would 
not  consent  to ;  and  at  last  we  compromised  the  matter,  I  agreeing  to 
pay  half  the  money  down,  and  the  other  half  when  the  plants  flowered, 
providing  they  were  true.  On  these  conditions  I  got  the  camellias, 
and  took  them  with  me  to  Hong  Kong.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  when  they  flowered  there  was  nothing  yellow  about  them  but  the 
stamens,  for  they  were  both  semidouble  worthless  kinds.’  (P.  94.) 

With  the  same  absence  of  good  faith,  a  Shanghai  nurseryman 
charged  him  an  exorbitant  price  for  some  poeonies,  because  they 
could  only  be  procured  at  a  great  distance ;  though  in  fact  he 
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brought  them,  with  the  earth  upon  their  roots  scarcely  dry,  from 
a  nursery  garden  hard  by.  Tliese  vexations,  however,  were 
lightly  treated  by  ^Ir.  Fortune,  who,  whether  robbed  or  de¬ 
frauded,  pursued  his  vocation  with  uniform  temper  and  per¬ 
severance. 

The  province  of  Chc-kiang,  in  which  the  town  of  Ningpo  is 
situated,  excites  our  collector  to  unusual  raptures  by  its  abund¬ 
ant  flowers.  Festoons  of  the  beautiful  Glycine  sinensis  adorn 
the  hedges :  — 

‘  Most  people  have  seen  and  admired  the  beautiful  Azaleas  which 
are  brought  to  the  Chiswick  fetes,  and  whicli,  as  individual  S[)ccimen8, 
surpass  in  most  instanecs  those  which  grow  and  bloom  on  their  native 
hills.  But  few  can  form  any  idea  of  the  gorgeous  and  striking  beauty 
of  these  azalea-clad  mountains,  where,  on  every  side  as  far  as  our 
vision  extends,  the  eye  rests  on  masses  of  flowers  of  dazzling  bright¬ 
ness  and  surpassing  beauty.  Nor  is  it  the  azalea  alone  which  claims 
our  admiration ;  clematises,  wild  roses,  honeysuckles,  the  glycine 
noticed  above,  and  a  hundred  others,  make  us  confess  that  China  is 
indeed  the  central  flowery  land.’  (P.  67.) 

So  much  for  the  w’ild  flowers  of  China.  Their  artificial  state 
is  not  so  captivating.  When  at  Ningpo  Mr.  Fortune  visited 
the  gardens  of  several  mandarins.  They  are  fancifully  laid  out 
with  ornamental  shrubs,  and  generally  contain  many  specimens 
of  dwarfed  trees  —  some  trained  to  represent  larger  trees, 
others,  to  imitate  animals  or  pagodas.  The  process  by  which 
these  vegetable  toys  are  created  will  be  read  with  curiosity,  and 
be  probably  attempted  by  many  a  schoolboy  in  his  holidays.  A 
description  of  one  of  the  gardens,  which  strangers  are  taken 
to  to  admire,  is  sufficiently  characteristic.  Its  owner  havdng  ac¬ 
cumulated  an  independent  fortune  by  trade,  is  amusing  his  old 
age  after  the  following  fashion :  — 

‘  This  old  gentleman  has  the  difi*erent  parts  of  his  house  joined 
together  by  rude-looking  caverns,  and  what  at  first  sights  appears  to 
be  a  subterraneous  passage,  le.iding  from  room  to  room,  through 
which  the  visitor  passes  to  the  garden,  which  is  behind  the  house. 
The  small  courts,  of  which  a  glimpse  is  caught  in  passing  through, 
are  fitted  up  with  this  rockwork ;  dwarf  trees  are  planted  here  and 
there  in  various  places,  and  creepers  hang  down  naturally  and  grace¬ 
fully  until  their  ends  touch  the  little  ponds  of  water  which  are  always 
placed  in  front  of  the  rockwork.  These  small  places  being  passed, 
we  are  again  led  through  passages  like  those  already  noticed,  when 
the  garden,  with  its  dwarf  trees,  vases,  rockwork,  ornamental  windows, 
and  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  is  suddenly  opened  to  the  view.’ 
(P.  99.) 

This  description  will  apply  apparently,  more  or  less,  to  all 
the  private  gardens  which  w'ere  seen  by  Mr.  Fortune;  while 
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their  nursery  gardens  may  be  considered  to  be  favourably 
represented  by  the  celebrated  Fa-tee  Gardens,  within  three 
miles  of  Canton. 

‘  The  plants  are  principally  kept  in  large  pots  arranged  in  rows 
along  the  sides  of  narrow  paved  walks,  with  the  houses  of  the  gai’- 
deners  at  the  entrance,  through  which  the  visitors  pass  to  the  gardens.’ 
It  is  in  the  spring  that  ‘  the  Fa-tee  gardens  possess  the  greatest  attrac¬ 
tions.  They  are  then  gay  with  the  tree  paeony,  azaleas,  camellias, 
roses,  and  various  other  plants.  The  azaleas  are  splendid,  and  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis¬ 
wick  ;  but  the  Fa-tee  exhibitions  were  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Every 
garden  was  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  the  different  colours  of  red,  white, 
and  purple,  blended  together,  had  a  most  beautiful  and  imposing  effect.’ 
(P.  153.) 

Shanghai  is  the  most  northern  of  the  five  ports  at  which 
foreigners  are  permitted  to  trade.  ^Ir.  Fortune  passed  some 
time  here,  from  its  being  a  favourable  field  for  his  botanical 
pursuits ;  and  it  was  from  hence  he  started  on  his  great  ad¬ 
venture  to  Soo-chow'-foo. 

‘  Every  one  who  has  been  in  China,  or  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  Chinese  history,  has  heard  of  the  city  of  Soo-chow-foo.  If  a 
stranger  enters  a  shop  in  Hong  Kong,  in  Canton,  or  in  any  other  of 
the  towns  of  the  south,  he  is  sure  to  be  told  when  he  enquires  the 
price  of  any  curiosity  out  of  the  common  way,  that  it  has  been  brought 
from  this  celebrated  place;  let  him  order  anything  superb,  and  it 
must  be  sent  for  from  Soo-chow ;  fine  pictures,  fine  carved  work,  fine 
silks,  and  fine  ladies,  all  come  from  S<M-chow.  It  is  the  Chinaman’s 
earthly  paradise,  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  convince  him  that  it 
had  its  equal  in  any  town  on  earth.’  (P.  250.) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  there  were  likewise  reported 
to  be  a  number  of  excellent  gardens  and  nurseries ;  Mr.  Fortune, 
therefore,  determined  at  once,  if  he  could  obtain  a  conveyance, 
to  defy  the  celestial  laws*  and,  if  possible,  to  visit  this  far-famed 


•  Mr.  Fortune’s  success  in  gratifying  his  curiosity  has  been  of  bad 
example :  and  the  several  excursions  since  made  to  Soo-chow  and 
other  places  beyond  our  boundary,  may  easily  lead  to  unsatisfactory 
result^  public  as  well  as  private.  No  later  than  last  May,  our  con¬ 
sul  at  Shanghai  addressed  a  notification  to  the  British  community  in 
consequence.  Such  direct  violations  of  the  treaty  by  British  subjects, 
can  only  tend,  as  is  there  stated,  ‘  to  place  her  Majesty’s  government 
’  in  a  false  position  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  deprive  the 
‘  former  of  the  protection  claimed  for  them  on  the  faith  of  treaties.’ 
The  Friend  of  China,  speaking  of  the  party  that  visited  Soo-chow, 
observes,  ‘  They  were  fortunate  in  not  being  maltreated :  the  news 
‘  of  their  arrival  spread  like  wildfire,  and  thousands  were  congregating 
‘  to  look  at  them :  they  hastened  from  the  town,  taking  the  precaution 
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city.  At  length  he  procured  a  boat,  and  set  off  in  the  proper 
direction  without  telling  the  boatman  where  he  wished  to  go.  His 
sen'ant  repressed  curiosity,  and  allayed  the  customary  jealousy, 
by  informing  all  inquirers  that  his  master  was  ‘perfectly  harm- 
‘  less' — that  lie  would  do  no  mischief,  and  get  nobody  into  trouble 
—  that  he  was  only  a  man  in  search  of  plants.  Sooner  'or 
later,  however,  the  object  of  his  journey  must  be  communicated 
to  his  travelling  companions :  So  having  reached  a  spot  thirty 
miles  distant  from  Shanghai,  he  thought  the  time  was  come  for 
making  his  intentions  known  to  his  servant,  who  was  more  able 
than  any  other  person  to  assist  him  in  his  scheme.  The  promise 
of  five  dollars  to  this  person,  and  double  pay  (Mr.  Fortune  had 
bought  his  experience)  to  be  paid  on  their  return,  to  his  boatman, 
induced  them  to  proceed.  The  difficulties  of  dress  and  appear¬ 
ance  were  now  to  be  overcome;  and  our  author  had  to  be 
metamorphosed  in  various  ways  —  among  others,  to  cut  off  his 
hair,  and  wear  a  Chinese  wig  and  tail.  He  was  evidently  a 
little  nervous  about  the  success  of  his  disguise.  The  people  in 
the  large  towns  arc  not  easily  deceived ;  still  less  their  dogs, 
which  arc  very  averse  to  strangers.  Men,  however,  and  dogs 
passed  him  without  notice.  And  when  he  was  crossing  the 
bridge  near  the  city  walls  —  the  first  Englishman,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  that  had  ever  done  so:  for  Lord  Macartney’s  embassy  is 
not  said  to  have  quitted  their  boats  as  they  went  by  —  it  was 
no  little  triumph  to  him  to  find  that  he  passed  without  being 
remarked  by  a  single  Individual  of  the  throng  that  was  around 
him.  The  city,  seen  in  the  only  way  that  he  could  see  it,  seems 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  reach  it.  It 
has  the  merit,  however,  of  prosperity  :  for  it  is  connected  with 
the  central  provinces  of  China  by  a  hundred  ramifying  canals 
of  various  sizes ;  and  being  thus  a  chief  mart  for  their  produce, 
has  an  important  and  increasing  trade  both  with  Europe  and 
America. 

*  In  its  general  features,  it  is  much  the  same  as  the  other  cities  in 
the  north,  but  is  evidently  the  seat  of  luxury  and  wealth,  and  has 
none  of  those  signs  of  dilapidation  and  decay  which  one  ^es  in  such 
towns  as  Ningpo.  A  noble  canal,  as  wide  as  the  River  Thames  at 
Richmond,  runs  parallel  with  the  city  walls,  and  acts  as  a  moat,  as 
well  as  for  commercial  purposes.  Here,  as  at  Cading  and  Ta- 
tsong-tseu,  a  large  number  of  invalided  junks  are  moored,  and 


‘  to  return  by  another  path.  Soo-chow  is  so  infested  with  robbers, 
‘  that  at  times  the  respectable  inhabitants  dare  not  leave  their  houses 
‘  at  night.’  A  pleasant  picture  this,  of  the  interior  of  China,  and  of 
its  earthly  paradise,  Soo-chow! 
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doubtless  make  excellent  Chinese  dwelling-houses,  particularly  to  a 
people  so  fond  of  living  on  the  water.  This  same  canal  is  carried 
through  arches  into  the  city,  where  it  ramifies  in  all  directions, 
sometimes  narrow  and  dirty,  and  at  other  places  expanding  into 
lakes  of  considerable  beauty ;  thus  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  con¬ 
vey  their  merchandise  to  their  houses  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  country.  Junks  and  boats  of  all  sizes  are  plying  on  this 
wide  and  beautiful  canal,  aud  the  whole  place  has  a  cheerful  and 
flourishing  aspect,  w'hich  one  does  not  often  see  in  the  other  towns 
in  China,  if  we  except  Canton  and  Shanghai.  The  walls  and  ram¬ 
parts  are  high,  and  in  excellent  repair,  having  considerable  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  in  Ningpo,  but  in  much  better  order.  Tlie  city  gates 
seem  to  be  well  guarded  with  Chinese  soldiers,  and  all  the  streets  and 
lanes  inside  are  intersected  at  intervals  with  gates,  which  are  closed 
at  nine  or  ten  at  night.  The  governor-general  of  the  province  re¬ 
sides  here,  and  keeps  those  under  his  control  in  excellent  order. 

‘  The  number  of  nursery  gardens  in  this  city  had  been  exaggerated 
by  my  Chinese  friends  at  Shanghai,  but  nevertheless  there  were 
several  of  considerable  extent,  out  of  which  I  was  able  to  procure 
some  new  and  valuable  plants.  Among  these  I  may  notice  in  pass¬ 
ing  a  white  Glycine,  a  fine  new  double  yellow  rose,  and  a  Gardenia, 
with  large  white  blossoms  like  a  Camellia.  These  plants  are  now 
in  England,  and  will  soon  be  met  with  in  every  garden  in  the 
country.  The  Soo-chow  nurseries  abounded  in  dwarf  trees,  many 
of  which  were  very  curious  and  old,  two  properties  to  which  the 
Chinese  attach  far  greater  importance  than  we  do  in  England. 
The  ladies  here  are  considered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
country,  and,  judging  from  the  specimens  which  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing,  they  certainly  deserve  their  high  character.  Their 
dresses  are  of  the  richest  material,  made  in  a  style  at  once  graceful 
and  elegant ;  aud  the  only  faults  I  could  find  with  them  were  their 
small  deformed  feet,  and  the  mode  they  have  of  painting  or  whiten¬ 
ing  their  faces  with  a  kind  of  powder  made  for  this  purpose.’ 

In  January,  1845,  the  season  of  the  year  being  unfavourable 
for  further  botanical  operations  in  China,  Mr.  Fortune  paid  a 
short  visit  to  the  Island  of  Luzan,  of  which  Manilla  is  the 
capital.  His  object  was  orchidaceous  plants,  especially  one 
kind,  the  Phaloenopsis  Amabilis,  a  singularly  beautiful  species, 
the  queen  of  Orchids  ;  for  the  first  imported  specimen  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  paid  a  hundred  guineas.  It  was  a 
prize  of  no  little  importance ;  so  the  tvoods  of  which  it  is  a 
native  were  sought  with  proportionate  eagerness.  Many  were 
the  vexations  and  annoyances  which  w'ere  met  with  —  almost 
impenetrable  thickets  on  the  mountains,  and  swarms  of  two 
kinds  of  leeches  in  the  moister  plains,  which  made  wounds  upon 
the  legs  of  the  whole  party,  and  were  nearly  as  alarming  as  the 
banditti.  But  no  hindrances  were  regarded:  and  his  per¬ 
severance  at  last  had  its  reward. 


i 
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‘  I  was  very  anxious,’  he  says,  ‘  to  get  some  large  specimens  of  the 
plant,  and  offered  a  dollar,  which  was  a  high  sum  in  an  Indian 
forest,  for  the  largest  which  should  be  brought  to  me.  The  lover 
of  this  beautiful  tribe  will  easily  imagine  the  delight  1  felt,  when 
one  day  I  saw  two  Indians  approaching  with  a  plant  of  extraordinary 
size,  having  ten  or  twelve  branching  flower-stalks  upon  it,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  flowers  in  full  bloom.  “  There,”  said  they  in 
triumph,  “  is  not  that  worth  a  dollar  ?”  I  acknowledged  that  they 
were  well  entitled  to  the  reward,  and  took  immediate  jmssession  of 
my  prize.  This  plant  is  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ix)ndon  ;  and  although  it  was  a  little  reduced,  in  order  to 
get  it  into  the  plant-case  at  Manilla,  is  still  by  far  the  largest  speci¬ 
men  in  Europe.’  (P.  337.) 

The  trials  of  a  botanical  collector  in  China  are  not  over 
when  he  has  packed  his  plants  into  their  glass  cases.  Our 
collector  had  still  to  fight  lor  his  plants  and  for  his  life.  Re¬ 
turning  home  by  way  of  Chusan,  the  little  fleet  of  wood  junks, 
on  board  of  which  he  had  embarked,  was  attacked  by  four 
or  five  pirate  vessels,  when  about  sixty  miles  from  Shang¬ 
hai.  The  defence  of  the  whole  party  w^as  left  to  his  single 
arm,  assisted  by  his  double-barrelled  gun.  The  exploit  Itself 
and  his  account  of  it  are  so  Homeric,  that  his  readers  will 
be  apt  to  think  he  has  mistaken  his  profession.  Had  he 
been  brought  up  to  military  instead  of  peaceful  pursuits ;  had 
he  always  lived  either  in  a  fleet  or  in  a  camp,  and  never  en¬ 
tered  one  of  those  glass  houses  from  which  our  proverb  expressly 
excludes  all  ideas  of  violence  and  aggression,  he  could  not  have 
acted  with  greater  coolness  and  intrepidity. 

We  must  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  the  public — what 
our  merchants  know  pretty  well  already — that  piracy  bids  fair 
to  be  as  formidable  off  the  coast  of  China  as  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  In  his  day.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  proposed  to 
Keying  that  a  flotilla  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  should  be 
supported  at  the  joint  expense  of  China  and  Great  Britain. 
The  offer  was  rejected ;  and  the  crime  has  gradually  increased, 
until  no  Chinese  vessel  can  make  a  coasting  voyage  without 
imminent  danger  of  capture,  unless  she  is  in  charge  of  a  convoy. 
It  is  now  some  months  since  700  grain  junks  were  blockaded  in 
a  port  near  Shanghai ;  and  an  expedition,  it  was  reported,  was  to 
be  fitted  out  for  their  relief.  By  the  latest  accounts,  nothing  had 
been  done  ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  Chinese  government  would 
have  to  compound  with  the  pirates  for  the  release  of  the  rice 
fleet.  Meantime  a  British  sloop  of  war  had  taken  more  vigorous 
measures;  and  had  just  destroyed  two  piratical  junks  that  were 
lying  in  wait  close  in  shore  for  the  Amoy  sugar  junks,  which 
at  that  season  were  daily  going  northwai'd.  The  Friend  of  China 
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(June  17.),  whom  we  are  citing,  may  well  bespeak  the  gratitude 
of  the  native  merchants.  The  Chinese  are  a  people  to  them¬ 
selves.  But  we  have  some  points  in  common ;  and  if  robbers 
are  as  much  at  their  ease  elsewhere  in  the  interior,  as  they  are 
said  to  be  at  Soo-chow,  and  if  the  coasting  trade  of  the  empire 
is  at  the  mercy  of  bands  of  pirates,  something  more  than  a 
mechanical  government  must  be  raised  up,  or  there  will  be  ere 
long  a  change  in,  if  not  an  end  to,  the  most  ancient  form  of 
society  now  existing  in  the  world. 

But  to  return.  Mr.  Fortune  must  have  felt  infinite  pride  and 
satisfaction,  when  in  May,  1846,  he  saw  the  beautiful  productions 
of  the  flowery  land,  which  he  had  collected  with  so  much  skill  and 
perseverance,  deposited  in  excellent  order  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  What  proiK)rtion  they  bear 
to  the  botanical  wealth  of  China,  further  experience  alone  can 
show.  It  is  but  a  small  space  of  this  vast  country,  we  must^ 
remember, — its  sea-board  only, — which  has  been  actually  ex¬ 
plored.  For  the  rest  we  have  to  depend  on  the  presumption 
which  the  contents  of  the  public  gardens  visited  by  Mr.  For¬ 
tune  may  afford.  Considering  its  celebrity,  every  district  of 
the  empire  might  be  expected  to  send  the  choicest  representatives 
of  its  Flora  to  the  nursery  gardens  of  Soo-chow-foo ;  yet  our 
collector,  it  would  seem,  fell  in  there  with  very  little  which 
had  not  also  found  its  way  to  the  nursery  gardens  of  the  sea¬ 
port  towns. 

But  whatever  aid  our  gardens  may  have  received  or  may  be 
destined  to  receive  from  this  quarter  in  their  vegetable  materiel,  or 
the  plants  themselves,  the  other  very  improbable  notion  that  the 
peculiar  style  or  character  of  the  English  garden,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  European  continent,  had  been  copied  from  the 
Chinese,  is  plainly  without  foundation.  The  notion  is  thus  noticed 
by  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  How,  in  1762.  He  is  writing  about  a 
book  lately  published  by  Count  Algarotti,  and  observes :  ‘  He  is 
‘  highly  civil  to  our  nation :  but  there  is  one  point  in  which  he 

*  does  not  do  us  justice :  1  am  the  more  solicitous  about  it,  because 
‘  it  relates  to  the  only  taste  we  can  call  our  own ;  the  only  proof 

*  of  our  original  talent  in  matter  of  pleasure,  —  I  mean  our  skill 

*  in  gardening,  or  rather  laying  out  grounds :  and  this  is  no  small 
‘  honour  to  us,  since  neither  Italy  nor  France  have  ever  had  the 

*  least  notion  of  it,  nor  yet  do  at  all  comprehend  it  when 
‘  they  see  it.  That  the  Chinese  have  this  beautiful  art  in  high 

*  perfection,  seems  very  probable  from  the  Jesuits’  letters,  and 
‘  more  from  Chambers’s  little  discourse,  published  some  years 
‘  ago ;  but  it  is  very  certain  we  copied  nothing  from  them,  nor 

*  had  any  thing  but  nature  for  pur  model.  It  is  not  forty  yearS 
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*  since  the  art  was  bom  among  us ;  and  it  is  sure  that  there  was 

*  nothing  in  Europe  like  it ;  and  as  sure  that  we  then  had  no 

*  information  on  this  head  from  China  at  alL’  (Letters,  p.  385.) 
We  have  looked  over  the  Jesuits’  letters,  as  well  as  the  large 
work  of  Duhalde,  who  was  likewise  a  Jesuit  in  the  mission, 
for  their  information  on  the  state  of  Chinese  gardening.  There 
are  very  few  passages  in  either  of  them  relating  to  it :  What  is 
said,  however,  is  certainly  evidence,  in  some  cases,  of  con¬ 
siderable  skill ;  though  whether  it  be  evidence  of  any  general 
skill  in  the  art  of  landscaj>e  gardening,  is  a  very  ditlerent 
question.  Duhalde,  for  instanee,  describing  the  better  class  of 
Chinese  houses,  tells  us,  ‘  On  y  voit  des  janlins,  des  lacs,  et  tout 
‘  cc  qui  peut  recreer  la  vue ;  il  y  cn  a  qui  forment  des  rochers  et 

*  des  montagnes  artificicllcs  percecs  de  tous  cdt«2s  avec  divers 
‘  detours  en  forme  de  labyrinthes,  jx)ur  y  prendre  le  frais :  quel- 
‘  ques-un  y  nourrissent  des  cerfs  et  des  daims  quant  ils  ont  assez 

*  d'espace  pour  faire  unc  espece  de  pare ;  ils  y  ont  pareillcment 
‘  des  viviers  pour  des  poissons  et  des  oiseaux  de  viviere.’ 
(Description  de  la  Chine,  p.  85.)  Here  we  have  signs  of  some- 
tliing  more  tlian  the  cultivation  of  flowers ;  though  so  little  is 
intimated  about  scale,  that  we  are  not  absolutely  sure  that  the 
lakes  were  more  than  ponds ;  or  the  enclosures  and  their  orna¬ 
ments  much  larger  than  those  of  a  modern  ‘  tea  garden,’  of 
which  the  description  a  little  reminds  us. 

The  following  account  in  the  Jesuits’  letters,  by  Pere  Benoist, 
is  more  explicit,  and  is  doubtless  what  Gray  alluded  to :  — 

*  C’est  dans  I’annee  1745  que,  par  ordre  de  I’Empereur,  je  suis 

*  arrive  a  Peking,  sous  le  titre  dc  Mathematicien.  Deux  ans 

*  apr^  je  fus  appelle  par  sa  Majeste  pour  diriger  des  ouvrages 
‘  hydrauliques.  A  deux  lieux  de  la  capitalc,  I’Empereur  a  une 

*  maison  dc  plaisance  oh  il  passe  la  plus  grande  partic  de  I’annee, 
‘  et  il  travaiilc  de  jour  en  jour  a  I’cmbellir.  Pour  vous  en  don- 

*  ner  unc  idee,  si  nous  n’en  avions  pas  une  petite  description 

*  dans  nos  lettres  edifiantes  et  curieuses,  je  vous  rappellcrois  ces 
‘  jardins  enchantes,  dont  I’imagination  brillante  de  quelques 
‘  auteurs  on  fait  une  si  agreable  description  qui  sc  realise  dans 

*  les  jardins  de  I’Empereur.  Les  Chinois  dans  I’ornement  de 

*  leurs  jardins  employ ent  I’art  a.  perfectionner  la  nature,  avec 

*  tant  de  succes,  qu’un  artiste  ne  merite  les  eloges  qu’autant  que 
‘  son  art  ne  paroit  point,  et  qu’il  a  mieux  imite  la  nature.  Ce 

*  ne  sont  pas,  comme  en  Europe,  des  allees  a  perte  de  vue,  des 

*  terrasses  d’ou  Ton  decouvre  dans  le  lointain  une  infinite  de 
‘  magnifiques  objets,  dont  la  multitude  ne  permet  pas  ii  I’inui- 

*  gination  dc  se  fixer  sur  quel([ues-uns  en  particulicr.  Dans  les 

*  jardins  de  Chine  la  vue  n’est  point  fatigu»3e,  parce  qu’elle  est 
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*  presque  toujours  bornee  dans  un  espace  proportionne  a  I’etendue 
‘  dcs  regards.  Vous  voyez  une  esp^  de  tout  dont  la  beaute 

*  vous  frappe  et  vous  enchante,  et  apres  quelques  centaines  de 

*  pas,  de  nouveaux  objets  se  prescnteut  a  vous,  et  vous  causent 

*  une  nouvelle  admiration. 

*  Tons  ces  jardins  sont  en4recoupes  de  diiferens  canaux  ser- 

*  pentans  entre  des  montagncs  factices,  daus  quelques  endroits 

*  passant  pnr-dessus  des  roches  et  formant  des  cascades,  quelque- 

*  ibis  s’accumulant  dans  des  vallons  et  y  formant  dcs  pieces  d’eau 

*  qui  prennent  le  nom  de  lac  ou  de  mer,  suivant  leurs  differentes 

*  grandeurs.  Les  bonis  irreguliers  de  ces  canaux  et  de  ces  pieces 
‘  d’eaux  sont  revetus  de  parapets  mais  bien  diiferens  des  notres, 

*  formes  avec  des  picrres  travaillecs  avec  ail,  et  qui  font  dispa- 

*  roltre  le  naturel,  ces  parapets  sont  formes  de  pierres  qui  parois- 

*  sent  brutes,  solidemcnt  posees  sur  pilotis.  Si  I’ouvrier  employe 
‘  quelquefois  beaucoup  de  temps  a  les  travailler,  ce  n’est  que 

*  pour  en  augmenter  les  inegalites,  et  Icur  donner  une  forme  en- 

*  core  plus  champetre. 

*  Sur  les  bords  des  canaux  ces  pierres,  dans  diiferens  endroits, 

*  sont  tellement  situees,  qu’elles  forment  des  escaliers  tres-com- 

*  modes  pour  pouvoir  entrer  dans  les  barques  sur  Icsquclles  on 

*  soubaite  se  promener.  Sur  les  montagnea  on  a  poli  ces  pierres 
‘  en  forme  de  roches,  quelquefois  a  perte  de  vue,  d’autres  fois 

*  malgre  la  solid! te  avec  laquelle  elles  sont  posees,  elles  parois- 
‘  sent  mcnacer  de  tomber  et  d’ecrascr  ceux  qui  s’en  approchent. 

‘  D’autres  fois  elles  forment  des  grottes  qui  serpentant  par  des- 
‘  sous  des  montagnes  vous  conduisent  a  des  palais  delicieux. 

‘  Dans  les  entre-deux  des  rochers,  tant  sur  le  bord  des  caux  que 

*  sur  les  montagnes,  on  a  menage  dcs  cavites  qui  paroissent  nn- 
‘  turelles.  De  ces  cavites  sortent  ici  des  grands  arbres,  dans 

*  quelques-autres  endroits  dcs  arbrisseaux,  qui,  dans  la  saison, 

*  sont  tout  couverts  de  differentes  fleurs.  Dans  d’autres  on  voit 

*  differentes  especes  de  plantes  et  de  fleurs  qu’on  a  soin  de  re- 

*  nouvellcr  suivant  les  eaisons.’  (Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses, 
vol.  xxiiL  p.  535.)  There  is  a  similar  description  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  volume,  by  Frere  Attiret,  who  is  celebrated  not  only  as 
an  excellent  painter,  but  for  having  had  the  courage  to  refuse 
the  Mandarin’s  button. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Pere  Benoist,  except  in  the 
extent  of  his  gcnemlisation,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  has 
transferred  to  Chinese  gardens  in  general,  a  description,  the  truth 
of  which  we  suspect  that  he  had  only  verified  in  the  imperial 
gardens.  So  far  as  it  professes  to  be  a  description  of  the  Emperor’s 
autumnal  residence  of  Yuen-min-yuen,  or  ‘  eternal  spring,’  also 
called  Hae-tien,  all  that  is  most  characteristic  in  it  was  fully 
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confirmed  by  Lord  Macartney’s  embassy  in  1793.  This  garden 
is,  in  fact,  a  park,  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  Sir  George 
Staunton  informs  us  that  *  Mr.  Barrow,  who  saw  more  of  it  than 

*  any  other  person  of  the  embassy,  thought  it  a  delightful  place. 

‘  The  grand  and  agreeable  j)art8  of  nature  were  separated,  con- 

*  nected,  or  arrang^  in  so  judicious  a  manner  as  to  compose  one 

*  whole,  in  which  there  was  no  inconsistency  or  unmeaning 

*  jumble  of  objects  ;  but  such  an  order  and  proportion  as  gene- 

*  rally  prevail  in  scenes  entirely  natural.  No  round  or  oval, 

‘  square  or  oblong  lawns,  with  the  grass  shorn  off  close  to  the 

*  roots,  were  to  be  found  any  where  in  those  grounds.  The 

*  Chinese  are  particularly  expert  in  magnifying  the  real  dimen- 

*  sions  of  a  piece  of  land  by  a  proper  disposition  of  the  objects 

*  intended  to  embellish  its  surface.  For  this  purpose,  tall  lux- 

*  uriant  trees  of  the  deepest  green  were  planted  in  the  fore- 

*  ground,  from  whence  the  view  was  to  be  taken  ;  whilst  those 

*  in  the  distance  gradually  diminished  in  size  and  depth  of  co* 

‘  louring ;  and,  in  general,  the  ground  was  terminated  by  broken 
‘  and  irregular  clumps  of  trees,  whose  foliage  varied,  as  well  by 

*  the  different  species  of  trees  in  the  group,  as  by  the  different 

*  times  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  in  vigour ;  and  often- 
‘  times  the  vegetation  was  apparently  old  and  stunted,  making 

*  with  difficulty  its  way  through  the  clefts  of  rocks,  either 
‘  originally  found  or  designedly  collected  upon  the  spot.  The 
‘  effect  of  intricacy  and  concealment  seemed  also  to  be  well 

*  understood  by  the  Chinese.  At  Yuen-min-yuen  a  slight  wall 

*  was  made  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  magnificent  building,  when 
‘  seen  at  a  certain  distance  through  the  branches  of  a  thicket. 
‘  Sheets  of  made  water,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  sloping 
‘  banks  like  the  glacis  of  a  fortification,  were  occasionally  hemmed 
‘  in  by  artificial  rocks,  seemingly  indigenous  to  the  soil.’  Yuen- 
min-yuen  and  also  Zhe-hol,  the  Emperor’s  summer  residence,  in 
Tartary,  of  precisely  the  same  character,  are  modem  construc¬ 
tions.  Father  Hipa,  who  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Pekin 
from  1711  to  1724,  says  that  they  had  been  both  built  by  his 
patron,  Kang-hy,  the  reigning  Emperor :  and  such  as  he  de¬ 
scribes  them.  Sir  George  Staunton  found  them. 

As  Sir  George  Staunton  saw  Zhe-hol  himself,  and  as  the 
excursion  was  sufficiently  in  detail  to  last  several  hours,  we  arc 
bound  to  give  his  account  of  it,  by  way  of  comparison  and  con¬ 
firmation  of  Mr.  Barrow’s  sketch  of  Yuen-min-yuen. 

After  riding  through  a  verdant  valley,  and  along  the  shores  of 
an  extensive  Take  nearly  covered  with  lilies,  ‘  the  party  stopped 
‘  at  a  number  of  small  palaces  near  the  water’s  edge,  there  being 

*  no  considerable  edifice.  There  w’ere  other  buildings  erected 
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*  on  the  pinnacles  of  the  highest  hills,  and  some  buried  in  the 
‘  dark  recesses  of  the  deepest  valleys.  They  differed  in  con- 

*  struction  and  ornament  from  each  other,  almost  every  one 

*  having  something,  in  the  plan  of  it,  analogous  to  the  situation 

*  and  surrounding  objects.  .  .  .  Figures  in  stone  of  a  few 

*  animals  stood  in  a  flower  garden,  Insides  monstrous  and  dis- 
‘  gusting  lions  and  tigers  in  porcelain,  before  several  of  the 

*  buildings.  ...  In  continuing  their  ride,  the  party  found  that 
‘  the  grounds  included  the  utmost  inequality  of  surface  —  some 

*  bearing  the  hardy  oaks  of  northern  hills,  and  others  the  tender 

*  plants  of  southern  valleys.  Where  a  wide  plain  happened  to 
‘  occur,  massy  rocks  were  heaped  together  to  diversify  the 

*  scene ;  and  the  whole  seemed  calculated  to  exhibit  the  pleasing 

*  variety  and  striking  contrast  of  the  ruggedness  of  wild  and  the 
‘  softness  of  cultivated  nature.  The  gardens  were  enlivened  by 
‘  the  movements,  as  well  as  sounds,  of  different  kinds  of  her- 

*  bivorous  animals,  both  quadrupeds  and  birds ;  but  no  me- 
‘  nagerie  of  wild  beasts  was  perceived.  Some  monstrous 

*  varieties  of  gold  and  silver  fishes  were  seen  playing  in  ponds 
‘  of  pellucid  water,  upon  a  bottom  studded  with  pebbles  of 

*  agate,  jaspar,  and  other  precious  stones.  Throughout  these 

*  grounds  they  met  no  gravel  w’alks,  no  trees  planted  in  belts 
‘  nor  collected  in  clumps.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be  avoided 
‘  which  betrayed  a  regularity  of  design.  Nothing  was  observed 

*  to  be  directed,  unless  for  very  short  distances,  by  straight 
‘  lines,  or  to  turn  at  right  angles.  Natural  objects  seemed 

*  scattered  around  by  accident,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 

*  their  position  pleasing ;  while  many  of  the  works  of  human 
‘  labour,  though  answering  every  purpose  of  convenience,  were 

*  made  to  appear  the  produce  of  rustic  hands,  without  the 

*  assistance  of  a  tool.  Some  of  the  elegancies  and  beauties, 
‘  which  are  described  as  taking  place  in  Chinese  gardens,  were 
‘  not  perceived  by  the  present  visitors ;  but  the  gardens  of 
‘  Yuen-min-yuen,  near  Pekin,  from  whence  those  descriptions 
‘  are  chiefly  taken,  are  supposed  to  be  more  complete  than  those 
‘  of  Zhehol.’  Our  readers,  however,  have  alre^y  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  more  suburban  gardens  of  Yuen-min-yuen,  and 
they  will  not  have  discovered  any  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  two. 

These  gardens  appear  to  have  become  favourite  models,  for  im¬ 
perial  retreats.  A  missionary  who,  in  1768,  on  his  way  between 
Canton  and  Pekin,  passed  another  of  these  maisons  de  plaisance, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  farmers  of  the 
salt  revenue,  observes  that  it  was  a  copy  of  that  at  Yuen-min- 
-yuen.  Father  Kipa’s  history  was  not  published  till  1832,  at 
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Naples.  But  his  notice  of  these  now  celebrated  gardens  was 
probably  the  earliest  European  description  extant  of  them,  by  an 
eye-witness;  For  he  says  expressly  that  he  was  the  first  Euro¬ 
pean,  on  whom  the  distinguishcil  favour  of  seeing  the  whole  of 
Ziic-hol  had  been  confen'cd.  AVe  presume  that  he  should  be 
understood  to  be  speaking  of  the  Emperor’s  houses  only  (for,  from 
his  position,  he  had  little  or  no  op^jortunity  of  observing  any 
other)  when  he  adds,  ‘  This  (Yuen-min-yuen)  as  well  as  the  other 
‘  country  residences  which  I  have  seen  in  China,  is  in  a  taste  quite 

*  difterent  from  the  European :  for,  whereas  we  seek  to  exclude 

*  nature  by  art  —  levelling  hills,  drying  up  lakes,  felling  trees, 

*  bringing  jiaths  into  a  straight  line,  constructing  fountains  at  a 

*  great  expense,  and  raising  flowers  in  rows, — the  Chinese,  on 
‘  the  contrary,  by  means  of  art,  endeavour  to  imitate  nature.’ 

Gray’s  second  or  rather  principal  authority,  was  the  Dissertation 
on  Oriental  Gardening,  by  Sir  William  Chambers.  The  author 
was  a  man  of  some  celebrity,  and  must  have  been  ayouthof  greater 
promise:  for  he  went  to  China  as  supercargo  at  so  early  an  age  that 
he  had  returned  home  by  the  time  he  was  eighteen,  lie  was  a 
good  draughtsman,  became  an  architect,  built  Somerset  House 
and  many  other  less  important  buildings,  erected  the  well-known 
Pagoda  at  Kew,  and  sought  to  introduce  what  he  called  Chinese 
ornaments  and  taste  into  English  gardens.  He  did  not  publish 
his  dissertation  till  he  was  fifty  years  old.  Supposing  it  to  have 
been  founded  upon  observation  at  all,  they  were  the  observations 
of  a  boy  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  reported  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  thirty  years.  It  was  probably  made  up  of  a  little 
misinformation  from  others,  improved  upon  by  misunderstandings 
and  exaggerations  of  his  own. 

Nevertheless,  it  attracted  great  attention,  on  account  of  the 
position,  the  ability,  and  acquirements  of  the  author.  Its  object 
was  to  praise  Chinese  gardening,  and  recommend  it  for  imitation. 
Two  short  extracts  will  give  a  sample  of  the  book :  —  ‘  The 

*  usual  method  of  distributing  gardens  in  China  is  to  contrive  a 

*  great  variety  of  scenes  to  be  seen  from  certain  points  of  view ; 

*  at  which  are  placed  scats  or  buildings  adapted  to  the  different 
‘  purposes  of  mental  or  sensual  enjoyments.  The  perfection  of 
‘  their  gardens  consists  in  the  number  and  diversity  of  these 

*  scenes,  and  in  the  artful  combination  of  their  parts;  which  they 

*  endeavour  to  dispose  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  sejmrately 

*  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  but  also  to  unite  in  fonning 
‘  an  elegant  and  striking  whole.’  (Dissertation,  p.  21.)  Again: 

*  Such  is  the  judgment  with  which  the  Chinese  artists  situate 
‘  their  structures’  [in  their  gardens]  ‘  that  they  enrich  and  bcau- 
‘  tify  the  particular  prospects,  without  any  detriment  to  the 
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*  general  aspect  of  the  whole  composition,  in  which  nature 
‘  appears  almost  always  predominant ;  for  though  their  gardens 

*  arc  full  of  buildings  and  other  works  of  art,  yet  are  there 

*  many  points  from  which  none  of  them  appear ;  and  more  than 
‘  two  or  three  at  a  time  arc  seldom  discovered,  so  artfully  are 

*  they  concealed  in  valleys,  behind  rocks  and  mountains,  or 
‘  amongst  woods  and  thickets.’  (P.  81.) 

*  This  Oriental  pictiire  is  summarily  dismissed  by  Sir  John 
Davies :  —  ‘  Sir  W.  Chambers’s  description  of  Chinese  garden- 

*  ing,’  he  says,  *  is  a  mere  prose  work  of  imagination,  without  a 

*  shadow  of  foundation  of  reality.  Their  taste  is,  indeed,  ex- 

*  tremely  defective  and  vicious  on  this  particular  point ;  and,  as 
‘  an  improvement  of  nature,  ranks  much  on  a  par  with  the 

*  cramping  of  their  women’s  feet.  The  only  exception  exists  in 

*  the  gardens  at  Yuen-min-yuen,  which  Mr.  Barrow  describes  as 

*  grand  both  in  plan  and  extent ;  but  for  a  subject  to  imitate 
‘  these  would  be  almost  criminal,  if  it  were  possible.’  (Davies’s 
Chinese,  vol.  i.  p.  367.)  We  have  little  doubt  but  that  Chambers 
woidd  have  acted  more  prudently  had  he  confined  his  observa¬ 
tions  to  Yuen-min-yuen,  some  account  of  which  was  most  likely 
at  the  bottom  of  his  romance.  But  on  these  occasions  it  is 
difficult  (it  seems)  to  restrain  our  language  within  the  limits  of 
the  evidence  we  may  happen  to  possess.  For  instance,  consider¬ 
ing  the  scantiness  of  our  present  evidence,  it  is  almost  as  rash 
to  aver,  with  Sir  John  Davies,  that  the  gardens  at  Yuen-min- 
yuen  are  the  only  exception ;  as  for  Mr.  Barrow,  like  Pero 
Benoist,  to  have  closed  his  description  of  them  with  a  universal 
statement  —  of  ‘  the  just  ideas  which  the  Chinese  conceive  of 

*  ornamental  gardening,  and  the  taste  with  which  they  dispose 
‘  of  every  object  to  the  greatest  advantage.’ 

The  gentlemen  in  Lord  Macartney’s  suite  had  few  opportu¬ 
nities  for  excursions.  However,  while  at  Han-choo-foo  they 
were  invited  to  one  across  the  lake  Sec-how.  *  The  lake,’  says 
Sir  George  Staunton,  ‘  formetl  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about 

*  three  or  four  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  to  the  north,  east, 

*  and  south  by  an  amphitheatre  of  picturesque  mountains,  be- 
‘  tween  the  base  of  which  and  the  margin  of  the  lake  the  narrow 

*  slip  of  level  ground  was  laid  out  in  a  pleasing  style,  suitable 
’*  to  the  situation.  It  was  ornamented  with  houses  and  gardens 
‘  of  mandarins,  as  well  as  a  palace  belonging  to  the  emperor, 
‘  together  with  temples,  monasteries  for  the  priests  of  Fo,  and 

*  a  number  of  light  and  fanciful  stone  bridges  that  are  thrown 
‘  across  the  arms  of  the  lake,  as  it  runs  up  into  the  deep  glens 

*  to  meet  the  rills  which  ooze  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
‘  Upon  the  summit  also  were  erected  pagodas,  one  of  which 
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‘  attracted  particular  attention.  It  was  situate  on  the  verge  of 
‘  a  bold  peninsula  that  juts  into  the  lake,  and  was  called  the 
‘  temple  of  the  thundering  winds.’  This  is  a  scene,  in  which 
nothing  appears  wanting,  in  the  choice  either  of  the  situation,  or 
of  the  embellishments.  The  sense  of  natural  beauty,  which  it  ex¬ 
presses,  cannot  have  had  its  beginning  and  its  ending  in  the  fact 
that  the  emperor  had  a  palace  there.  We  have  extracted  the 
passage  accordingly  on  this  account ;  for,  assuming  the  descrip¬ 
tion  to  be  true,  the  inference  of  a  more  extensive  taste  among 
the  Chinese  than  a  mere  court-fashion  seems,  so  far  as  this,  in¬ 
disputable.  Yet  the  supposition  raises  an  anomaly  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain, — though,  according  to  Gray,  the  English 
should  be  less  surprised  at  it  than  most  other  nations.  A  plea¬ 
sure  in  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  power  or  wish  to  imitate  or 
create  it,  we  should  have  thought  most  unlikely  to  be  found  in  a 
people  so  palpably  deficient  in  taste  on  other  occasions;  and 
who,  in  every  thing  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  are  incapable  of 
reaching  any  elevation  of  sentiment,  or  of  appreciating  the  merit 
even  of  resemblance.  For  such  is  the  character  of  the  Chinese, 
or  nearly  so.  The  shape  of  their  buildings  is  formal  and  the 
colour  glaring;  their  sculpture  has  neither  form,  nor  attitude, 
nor  proportion;  in  painting,  they  are  not  only  ‘  ignorant  of 

*  the  principles  of  jjerspcctive,  and  of  the  gradations  of  light 

*  and  shade,  but  are  insensible  to  their  effect.’  A  few  words, 
therefore,  may  be  allowed  us  on  the  extent  of  their  national 
understanding  and  feeling  for  landscape  gardening :  the  evidence 
of  which,  if  more  than  can  be  disregarded,  is  not  as  full  and 
complete  as  might  be  desired.  Giving  it  its  highest  value,  it 
brings  on  another  question  —  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  in  case 
they  have  the  taste,  that  they  should  not  have  carried  out  the 
practice  further  than  in  the  few  instances  which  our  present 
imperfect  knowledge  of  China  has  recorded  ?  The  answer  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  state  of  society. 

On  the  first  point,  though  the  only  gardens  deserving  of  the 
name  of  landscape,  with  which  Europeans  have  become  ac¬ 
quainted,  appear  to  belong  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  be  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  style 
itself  is  of  long  standing,  and  was  once  much  more  general. 
This  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  Humboldt :  whose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  great  consideration,  even  upon  such  a  subject. 
For,  probably  no  man  of  letters  ever  saw  so  many  countries ; 
while  certainly  no  traveller  ever  compassed  so  wide  a  range 
of  literature  and  science  —  still  less  acquired  an  indulgent 
and  indeed  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  the  different  forms 
of  beauty  to  which  different  races  have  been  most  sensible.' 
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After  noticing,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  ‘  Cosmos,’  that 
the  Semitic,  Indian,  and  Iraunian  nations  had  a  deep  feeling 
fur  nature,  that  the  earliest  ornamental  jmrks  mentioned  in 
history  belonged  to  middle  and  southern  Asia,  and  that  the 
Asiatic  terrestrial  paradises  were  early  celebrated  in  more 
western  countries,  he  adds,  that  this  feeling  is  manifested  in 
their  frequent  veneration  of  trees,  single  or  in  groups,  and  ‘  in 

*  a  more  varied  manner,  by  the  horticultural  arrangements  of 
‘  the  early  civilised  nations  of  Eastern  Asia.  In  the  most  dis- 
‘  tant  part  of  the  old  continent,  the  Chinese  gardens  appear  to 

*  have  approached  most  nearly  to  what  we  now  call  English 
‘  parks.  Under  the  victorious  dynasty  of  Han,  gardens  of  this 
‘  class  were  extended  over  circuits  of  so  many  miles,  that  agri- 

*  culture  was  affected,  and  the  f)eople  were  excited  to  revolt. 

‘  What  is  it,”  says  an  ancient  Chinese  writer,  Lieu*tscheu, 

‘  “  that  we  seek  in  the  pleasures  of  a  garden  ?  It  has  always 
‘  “  been  agreed  that  these  plantations  should  make  men  amends 
‘  “  for  living  at  a  distance  from  what  would  be  their  more  con- 
‘  “  genial  dwelling-place,  in  the  midst  of  nature,  free  and  un- 

*  “  constrained.  The  art  of  laying  out  gardens  consists,  there- 
‘  “  fore,  in  combining  cheerfulness  of  prospect,  luxuriance  of 

*  “  growth,  shade,  retirement,  and  repose,  so  that  the  rural 
‘  “aspect  may  produce  an  illusion.  Variety,  which  is  a  chief 
‘  “  merit  in  the  natural  landscape,  must  be  sought  by  the  choice 

*  “  of  ground  with  alternation  of  hill  and  dale,  flowing  streams, 

*  “  and  lakes,  covered  with  aquatic  plants.  Symmetry  is  wea- 
‘  “  risome,  and  a  garden  where  every  thing  betrays  constraint 

*  “  and  art,  becomes  tedious  and  distasteful.”  ’  In  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  this  extract,  Humboldt  refers  not  only  to 
‘  the  great  descriptive  poem,  composed  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
‘  century  by  the  Emperor  Kien-long,  to  celebrate  the  former 
‘  Mantchou  imperial  residence,  Moukden,  and  the  graves  of  his 
‘  ancestors ;  ’  but  also  to  a  poem  called  ‘  The  Garden,’  written  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1086,  by  See-ma-kuang,  a  distinguished 
statesman. 

The  extract  from  Lieu-tschcu  is  part  of  a  much  longer  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  same  effect,  cited  by  the  author  of  an  Essay  on 
Chinese  Gardens  (1782),  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  ‘Me- 
‘  moires  concemant  les  Chinois.’  The  essay  is  of  considerable 
length ;  and  its  author  is  occasionally  too  rhetorical  to  inspire  an 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  use  of  his  supposed  authorities.  But 
he  is  most  express  on  the  point  in  question.  The  best  European 
gardens,  compared  with  the  Chinese,  remind  him  only  of  the 
eclogues  of  Fontenelle  compared  with  those  of  Virgil.  And  the 
taste  is  described,  as  being  a  very  ancient  one.  According  to 
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him,  from  the  reign  of  Tcheou,  the  Nero  of  China,  some  thirteen 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  down  to  the  seventh  century  of  our 
aira,  their  pleasure-grounds  were  to  the  Chinese  emperors  what 
their  forests  were  to  our  Norman  princes :  and  a  passion  for  trees 
and  flowers  and  landscape  gardening  was  shown  to  be  capable  of 
producing  as  much  misery,  as  a  passion  for  preserving  game.  The 
garden  of  Tsin-chi-hoang  is  called  thirty  leagues  round,  and  is 
said  to  have  contained  three  tliousand  different  kinds  of  trees ! 
But  the  Emperor  Ou-tg  of  the  dynasty  of  Han,  appears  to  have 
outdone  his  predecessors :  being  of  opinion,  that  the  size  of  his 
gardens  should  grow  in  proportion  to  that  of  his  empire.  The 
principal  one  is  mentioned,  as  being  fifty  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference  I  —  (Father  Rlpa,  by  the  by,  says  it  took  him  only  an 
hour  to  ride  round  Zhe-hol)  —  thirty  thousand  slaves  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  it,  to  keep  it  in  order ;  and  all  the  provinces  through¬ 
out  the  empire  were  bound  to  send  to  it,  at  each  season,  their 
most  beautiful  plants  and  shrubs.  Architecture  and  sculpture 
•were  afterwards  called  in,  as  in  Italian  villas;  and  under  the 
Emperor  Yang-ty  the  foppery  of  a  false  refinement  w’as  com¬ 
bined  with  the  excess  of  extreme  magnificence,  so  far  as  to  re¬ 
place  the  parsimony  or  decay  of  nature  by  leaves  and  flowers  of 
silk,  and  by  artificial  perfumes  !  The  abolition  of  these  follies, 
which,  by  their  encroachments  and  their  costliness,  had  become 
ruinous  to  the  state,  was  one  of  the  popular  reforms  of  the  Tang 
dynasty. 

During  this  dynasty  and  those  of  Song  and  Yuen,  that  is,  from 
the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  century,  a  more  modest  taste  w'as 
generally  maintained ;  though  the  national  predilection  for  orna¬ 
mental  pleasure  grounds  is  described  as  so  decided,  that  it  was 
as  much  as  the  censors  of  the  empire  could  do  to  prevent  the 
emperors  from  relapsing  into  the  extravagances  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  more  than  they  could  do  to  keep  private  j>erson8, 
whose  gardens  were  now  greatly  multiplied,  within  the  mode¬ 
ration  which  was  consistent  with  the  public  goo<l.  This  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  been  the  periotl  in  which  the  great  improvement 
took  place  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  By  what  seems  a  sin¬ 
gular  inconsistency  in  their  taste,  the  same  care,  which  changed 
a  common  poeony  into  a  moutan,  ■w’as  equally  interested  in 
reducing  the  cedar  and  the  fir  to  a  gnarled  and  twisted  plant,  a 
few  inches  high.  The  Chinese  have  been  called  the  Dutch  of 
the  East.  But  even  when  the  tulijvmania  Avas  at  its  height,  the 
Spaniards  would  not  have  found  the  Dutch  as  much  absorbed 
in  their  gardens  as  the  Chinese  are  reported  to  have  been  found 
by  the  Tartars.  It  is  satirically  said,  that  they  consoled  them¬ 
selves  for  a  defeat  by  disputing  on  the  merits  of  a  flower  show ; 
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and  thought  more  of  a  storm  wliich  might  injure  a  favourite 
shrub,  than  of  the  invasion  of  a  province.  Yet  this  will  have  been 
scarcely  satire,  if  it  be  true  that  it  was  one  of  the  articles  of  capi¬ 
tulation,  that  the  military,  to  whom  the  granaries,  treasures,  and 
entire  cities  were  given  up,  should  respect  their  parterres  and 
gardens.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  read  as  some  sort  of  excuse 
for  the  conquered,  that  the  gardens  which  were  thus  respected, 
proved,  in  time,  the  Capua  of  the  conquerors.  Instead  of  razing 
the  towns  and  turning  the  country  into  pasture  ground  for  their 
horses,  as  was  first  talked  of,  the  Tartars,  we  are  told,  added 
the  further  embellishment  oi  jets  (Tennx  and  water- works  to  the 
gardens  which  they  had  spared.  The  abuse  went  on,  as  is  the 
nature  of  abuses,  till  it  became  so  great,  that  a  thorough  reform 
was  necessary.  This  it  was  reserved  for  the  dynasty  of  Ming 
to  introduce.  They  reconciled  the  claims  of  the  farmer  and 
gardener,  (as  we  shall  have  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  farmer 
and  game-preserver,)  and  settled  the  pleasure  grounds  of  China 
on  the  scale  at  which  they  continue  to  the  present  day. 

Our  readers  must  judge  for  themselves  what  is  the  degree  of 
credit  to  which  this  historical  narrative  by  an  anonymous 
missionary,  probably  Pere  Amiot,  is  entitled.  His  observations 
on  the  actual  state  of  Chinese  landscape  gardening,  however, 
and  of  the  causes  of  it,  are  so  sensible  and  so  like  truth,  that  they 
raise  a  presumption  in  his  favour ;  notwithstanding  the  historical 
scepticism  Avhich  may  have  come  over  us  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  storj'.  ‘  We  must  dismiss,’  he  says,  ‘  all  the  false  ideas 
‘  of  the  West  concerning  the  pleasure  gardens  now  in  China. 
‘  The  constitution  of  the  present  government  has  so  fixed  the 
‘  occupation  of  land,  the  division  of  inheritances,  the  limit  of 
‘  private  properties,  the  proportion  of  fortunes,  and  the  ad- 
‘  ministrative  police,  and  has  so  directed  the  national  mind  to 
‘  the  public  gootl,  that  the  necessities  of  agriculture  for  the  sub- 
*  sistence  of  an  immense  jwpulation  have  rendered  odious 
‘  whatever  would  diminish  its  resources  or  embarrass  its  ap- 
‘  plication.  Accordingly,  although  the  law  has  never  actually 
‘  proscribed  pleasure  gardens,  it  has,  nevertheless,  determined 
‘  so  irrevocably  the  yearly  payment  due  from  each  person  to 
‘  the  state,  it  offers  such  flattering  rewards  to  all  improvers  of 
‘  waste  grounds,  and  punishes  with  such  severity  whoever 
‘  leaves  his  fields  uncultivated,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  pre- 
‘  eminence  of  mnk  or  fortune  which  can  exempt  fi’om  the  plough 
‘  an  amount  of  land,  suffieient  to  make  a  landscape  garden.  If 
‘  we  except  the  emperor,  the  princes,  and  the  great  officers  of 
‘  state,  all  persons  who  have  real  gardens  have  had  the  pre- 
‘  caution  to  annex  them  to  their  burial  grounds,  in  order  to 
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‘  procure  for  them  the  protection  of  the  respect  immeniorlally 

*  entertained  for  the  dwelling  place  of  the  dead.’ 

Without  supposing  pleasure  grounds  of  this  kind  to  be 
flowers  of  the  prerogative,  we  can  understand,  therefore,  how 
it  happened  that,  during  the  long  inland  journey  of  Lortl 
Macartney’s  embassy,  ‘  few  parks  or  pleasure  grounds  were  seen, 

‘  excepting  those  belonging  to  tlie  emjKjror.’  How  should  it  be 
otherwise  in  a  country  which  has  no  meadow  and  very  little 
pasture,  —  whose  entire  surface,  ‘with  trifling  exceptions,  is 
‘  dedicated  to  the  protluction  of  food  for  man  alone ;  ’  where 

*  sumptuary  laws  regulate  the  dwellings  as  well  as  the  apparel 

*  of  the  opulent,’  grudging  them  houses  above  a  story  high ; 
and  where  all  institutions  and  usages  have  a  tendency  to  level 
wealth,  until  it  is  a  common  remark  among  them, — ‘that  fortunes, 

‘  either  by  being  parcelled  out  to  many  heirs,  or  by  being  lost 
‘  in  commercial  speculations,  gaming,  or  extravagance,  or  ex- 
‘  torted  by  oppressive  mandarins,  seldom  continue  to  be  con- 

*  siderable  in  the  individuals  of  the  same  family,  beyond  the  third 
‘generation?’  Under  these  circumstances,  neither  the  size  of 
properties,  nor  the  state  of  families,  nor  public  opinion,  would 
allow  of  private  persons  indulging  a  taste  for  landscape  gardening 
on  any  extensive  scale. 

But  it  is  one  thing  that  the  taste  for  landscape  gardening 
should  not  spread :  it  is  another,  that  a  taste  as  good  as  we  have 
been  describing,  while  exercised  in  ornamenting  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds,  shoidd  degenerate  at  once  when  it  is  brought 
down  to  the  body  of  the  i)eople,  and  is  displayed  in  private 
gardens.  It  is  true,  wc  probably  do  not  as  yet  know  enough  to 
warrant  any  universal  conclusion.  But  all  that  w'e  do  know 
points  the  same  way ;  and  agrees  in  this  respect  with  the  general 
opinion  ventured  upon  by  Sir  Jobn  Davies.  Had  Mr.  Fortune 
remained  in  this  country,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  puljllshcd 
another  work,  which  w’ould  have  been  confined  to  Chinese 
ganlening  and  gardens ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  now 
avail  himself  of  his  additional  opportunities.  All  the  gardens  of 
the  mandarins,  however,  which  he  saw  (and  he  believes  that  he 
saw  more  than  had  been  seen  before  by  any  other  person)  were 
exceedingly  small,  like  that  at  Ningpo.  They  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  few  words ;  as  very  limited  in  extent,  intersected  by 
ornamental  walls  which  have  carved  stone  windows  to  admit  of  a 
glimpse  through  them,  and  full  of  beautiful  flowering  plants  and 
dwarf  trees,  with  here  and  there  some  pretty  rock-work  repre¬ 
senting  the  rugged  hills  of  the  country.  A  Chinese  garden  of 
this  humbler  kind,  attached  to  one  of  our  English  gardens, 
might  be  interesting  as  a  curiosity ;  but  would  hardly  be  ac- 
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cepted  as  a  model  by  those  who  could  find  room  for  something 
better  than  the  faiisse  campagne.  It  affects.  Not  but  that  we  are 
sensible  of  the  charm  of  those  trim  monastic  gardens,  where  Mil- 
ton  in  his  day  could  still  see  pacing  up  and  down  the  figure  of 
‘  retired  Leisure ;  ’  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  at  least  must 
have  thought  consistent  with  an  admiration  for  the  grander  style 
of  landscape  gardening  —  of  which  in  the  Paradise  Lost  he  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  sown  the  first  idea.  It  will  be  well  in¬ 
deed  always  to  keep  them  distinct ;  as  the  author  whom  we  have 
quoted  says  that  tiie  Chinese  at  present  keep  them.  Speaking 
of  their  landscape  gardens,  he  observes  that  ‘  if  you  meet  there 
*  with  any  squares  or  borders  of  cultivated  flowers,  their  small 
‘  extent  seems  to  announce  that  it  is  a  license  which  requires  an 
‘  aj)ology.’ 

Even  in  England  itself,  at  this  time,  more  attention  is  paid 
to  the  raising  of  flowers  than  to  the  manner  of  displaying  them 
—  to  the  ornamental  contents  of  the  garden,  than  to  its  general 
appearance  and  effect.  And  there  are  obvious  causes  for  this 
j)refcrcnce :  flowers  can  be  raised  at  a  small  cost  compared  with 
the  sum  required  to  form  a  well  decorated  pleasure  ground ;  while 
many  of  them  are  so  beautiful,  that  their  intrinsic  brilliancy 
and  fragance  make  them  objects  of  sufficient  satisfaction  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  accompaniments.  Nevertheless,  we  confess, 
we  miss  the  embellishments  which  our  ancestors  would  certainly 
have  bestowed  upon  their  frame  and  setting.  In  modern  times, 
we  see,  attached  to  houses  of  no  lower  than  the  third,  and  some¬ 
times  even  of  the  second  class,  holes  cut  in  the  turf  for  the 
reception  of  flowers ;  arranged,  it  is  true,  more  or  less  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  pattern,  but  without  any  further  conversion  from 
the  primary  field,  than  a  little  levelling  and  some  gravel  walks. 
Had  these  gardens  been  formed  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts,  there  would  have  been  the  stairs  and  balustrades,  the 
vases  and  various  stone  work,  the  terraces,  the  alleys,  and 
formal  lines,  which  were  certainly  very  imposing  ornaments  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  buildings.  Nor  need  the 
adoption  of  such  accessories  in  the  slightest  degree  cast  our 
favourite  flowers  into  the  shade ;  for  no  parterres  will  more 
prominently  display,  than  those  of  a  formal  garden,  the  sparkling 
jewellery  of  our  modern  Flora.  It  must  still  be  the  natural, 
and  indeed  necessary,  arrangement,  that  the  flower  beds  should 
form  the  life  and  light  of  the  decoration :  and  as  nearest  the 
house,  be  constantly  in  view.  There  was  a  time,  however, 
when  this  architectural  and  elaborate  taste  was  carried  too  far. 
The  higher  class  of  gardeners,  the  decorators  of  grounds,  who 
had  arisen  as  horticulture  improved,  were,  at  first,  uniformly 
its  advocates.  While  Le  Notre  practised  it  at  Versailles  and 
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other  palaces  in  France,  London  and  AVise  adopted  it  in  England, 
in  the  king’s  gardens,  at  Blenheim,  and  in  many  gentlemen’s 
residences.  It  did  not  leave  enoucrh  to  nature.  Things  became 
worse,  when,  on  the  accession  of  King  AVilliam,  the  Dutch  taste 
was  engrafted  on  the  French.  Formality,  before  too  stiff, 
was  now  rendered  rigid ;  and  ornamental  gardening  was  turned 
into  an  art,  of  which  it  appeared  to  be  a  first  principle  that 
nature  was  to  be  studiously  contradicted  and  suppressed,  as 
something  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  a  garden.  Even 
trees  were  not  permitted  to  retain  their  natur.al  shapes :  yews 
were  clipped  into  peacocks,  and  box-trees  into  statues;  so  as 
to  provoke  the  observation,  that  not  only  might  one  have  had  a 
wife  like  the  fruitful  vine  and  children  like  olive  branches,  but 
vincles  and  aunts  like  box  and  yew.  All  this  was  absurd  enough. 
But  these  errors  might  have  been  reformed  without  rushing 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  This,  however,  was  what  was  done  : 
and  we  are  still  suffering  from  the  violence  of  that  I'caction. 

Sir  William  Temple,  many  years  before,  had  maintained,  in 
his  pretty  Essay  on  gardening,  that  the  Countess  of  Bedford’s 
garden  at  Moor  Park  was  the  ‘  perfectest  figure  of  a  garden,’ 
and  the  sweetest  place  he  h.ad  ever  seen  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  He  ])ralscd  the  terraces  and  cloisters,  the  steps  and  the 
balusters,  and  s.aid  the  whole  might  ‘  serve  for  a  pattern  to  the 
‘  best  gardens  of  our  manner,  and  that  arc  most  proi^er  for  our 
‘  country  and  climate.’  (Essays,  p.  229.)  AVhen  the  tide  turned. 
Moor  Park  and  Sir  W.  Temple  were  accordingly  selected  as  the 
favourite  butt  of  the  new  race  of  connoisseurs.  Emboldene<l 
by  Gray’s  approval  of  the  later  style  as  more  proper  ‘  for  our 
‘  country  and  our  climate,’  Mason  ventured  to  break  forth  — 

‘Behold  what  Temple  called 
A  perfect  garden  !  There  thou  shalt  not  find 
One  blade  of  verdure,  but  with  aching  feet 
From  terrace  <lown  to  terrace  shalt  descend. 

Step  following  step,  hy  tedious  flight  of  stairs. 

On  leaden  platforms  now  the  noon  day  sun 
Shall  scorch  thee  ;  now  the  dark  arcades  of  stone 
Shall  chill  thy  fervour :  happy  if  at  length 
Thou  reach  the  orchard,  where  the  sparing  turf 
Through  equal  lines,  all  eent’ring  in  a  point. 

Yields  thee  a  softer  tread.’ 

(English  Garden,  p.  24.) 

In  the  same  strain  Horace  Walpole  laughed  at  going  down 
steps  out  of  doors,  and  said,  ‘  any  man  might  design  and  build  as 
‘  sweet  a  garden  (as  ^loor  Park)  who  had  been  born  in  and 
‘  never  stirred  out  of  Holbom.’  (Essay  on  ^lodcrn  Gardcn- 
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ing,  p.  25G.)  Pope,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  and  in  the  ‘  Guar- 
‘  dian,’  and  Addison  in  the  ‘  Spectator,’  added  their  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  taste  of  former  times ;  until,  at  length,  the  public 
voice  was  determined  by  the  concurrence  of  such  great  autho¬ 
rities;  and  a  tribe  of  landscape  gardeners  sprang  up  who 
founded  their  fame  upon  avoiding  all  appearance  of  design. 
Because  their  predecessors  had  slighted  the  excellent  maxim, 

‘  ars  est  cclare  artem,’  Kent,  Bridgman,  Brown,  Wright,  South- 
cote,  and  their  disciples,  caricatured  it ;  and  because  they  con¬ 
ceived  nature  to  abhor  a  straight  line,  they  cleared  the  country 
of  its  ancient  avenues,  and  brought  their  tortuous  flower-beds 
and  winding  walks  up  to  the  very  house  walls,  which  (as 
Cowper  says  of  the  sunbeam)  they  would  also  have  made  crooked 
had  they  been  able.  The  hand  of  man  wjvs  to  be  kept  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible ;  objects  never  seen  in  nature  were  to 
affect  being  natural.  We  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  quarrel 
with  that  application  of  the  principle,  by  which  even  handsome 
residences  were  clothed  with  ivy  and  other  plants.  But  now-a- 
days  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  we  hope,  that  Kent,  in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  conceal  every  vestige  of  design,  had  some 
dead  trees  put  in  when  he  planted  Kensington  Gardens. 

j^Icantime  many  a  beautiful  place  was  irreparably  injured. 
Cowper  had  a  deep  love  of  the  country  —  much  deeper  than 
that  of  either  the  brick  and  mortar  maker  of  Strawberry  Hill 
or  the  poetical  ‘  maker  ’  of  Windsor  Forest.  His  sorrowful 
lamentation  over  the  process  will  live  longer  than  Mason’s 
descriptive  satire  on  Moor  Park :  — 

‘  Improvement,  too,  the  idol  of  the  age. 

Is  fed  with  many  a  victim.  Lo,  he  conies ! 

'I'll’  omnifiotent  magician.  Brown,  appears ! 

Down  falls  the  venerable  pile,  th’  abode 
Of  our  forefathers  —  a  grave  whisker’d  race. 

But  tasteless.  Springs  a  palace  in  its  stead, 

But  in  a  distant  s;>ot,  where  more  expos’d 
It  may  enjoy  th’  advantage  of  the  north. 

And  aguish  east,  till  time  shall  have  transform’d 
'I'hose  naked  acres  to  a  shelt’ring  grove. 

He  speaks,  'i'hc  lake  in  front  becomes  a  lawn  ; 

Woods  vanish,  hills  subside,  and  valleys  rise; 

And  streams,  as  if  created  lor  his  use. 

Pursue  the  track  of  his  directing  wand.’ 

Gray  had  made  a  list  of  the  places  in  England  which  he 
thought  worth  seeing.  We  should  have  liked  to  have  had  from 
Cowper  his  more  melancholy  list  of  places,  where  the  beauty 
which  had  been  taken  away  by  these  improvers  had  had  a  superior 
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character  and  charm  about  it  —  at  least  what  he  could  not  but 
feel  to  be  so — to  that  by  which  it  was  replaced. 

Whately,  one  of  our  best  writers  upon  the  subject,  is  made 
so,  very  much  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  so  intense  a 
horror  of  regularity  and  order  as  the  rest.  He  admires,  it  is 
true,  the  gardeners  of  the  natural  school,  and  prefers  their 
creations  to  those  of  London  and  Wise  —  and  we  quite  agree 
with  him,  if  there  must  be  nothing  but  exclusiveness  and  ex¬ 
tremes.  Still  he  could  tolerate  a  straight  line,  and  the  admission 
of  architectural  ornaments  in  gardening.  There  are  cases,  too, 
in  which  he  would  pennit  what  was  artificial  to  be  visible. 

*  Choice  and  arrangement,  composition,  improvement,  and  pre- 
‘  servation,’  he  writes,  ‘  are  so  many  symptoms  of  art  which  may 

*  occasionally  appear  in  several  parts  of  a  garden,  but  ought  to 

*  be  displayed  without  reserve  near  the  house ;  nothing  there 
‘  should  seem  neglected ;  it  is  a  scene  of  the  most  cultivated 

*  nature ;  it  ought  to  be  enriched ;  it  ought  to  be  adorned ;  and 

*  design  may  be  avowed  in  the  plan,  and  ex|)cnse  in  the  cxe- 
‘  cution.’  (P.  141.) 

This  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  who  must  have  despised  such  old-fivshioned  notions.  On 
certain  other  joints,  his  taste  was  still  more  completely  different 
from  theirs.  ‘  Even  regularity  is  not  excluded  (he  continues) :  so 
‘  capital  a  structure  may  extend  its  influence  Iwyond  its  walls ; 

*  but  this  power  should  be  exercised  only  over  its  immediate 
‘  appendages :  the  platfonu  upon  which  the  house  stands  is 
‘  generally  continued  to  a  certain  breadth  on  every  side;  and 
‘  whether  it  be  pavement  or  gravel,  may  undoubtedly  coincide 

*  with  the  shape  of  the  building.  The  road  which  leads  up  to 
‘  the  door  may  go  off  from  it  in  an  equal  angle,  so  that  the  two 

*  sides  shall  exactly  corres^wnd :  and  certain  ornaments,  though 

*  detached,  arc  yet  rather  within  the  province  of  architecture 

*  than  of  gardening ;  works  of  sculpture  are  not  like  building, 

*  objects  familiar  in  scenes  of  cultivated  nature ;  but  vases, 
‘  statues,  and  termini,  arc  usual  appendages  to  a  considerable 

*  edifice ;  as  such  they  may  attend  the  mansion  and  trespass  a 
‘  little  u|)on  the  garden,  provided  they  arc  not  carried  so  far  as 
‘  to  lose  their  connection  with  the  structure.’  (P.  141.) 

These  distinctions  appear  to  us  to  be  very  just ;  nothing  can 
have  a  less  satisfactory  appearance  than  a  mansion  standing  in  a 
meadow  or  a  forest.  However  beautiful  the  landscajxj  may  be, 
something  is  wanting  to  connect  it  with  the  house ;  the  transi¬ 
tion,  at  one  step,  from  a  large  and  decorated  building  to  a  wild 
external  space,  bearing  no  marks  of  the  human  hand  on  it,  is  un¬ 
pleasing  from  its  abruptness.  The  eye  wishes  for  some  blending, 
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for  some  junction.  Looking  away  from  the  house,  it  desires  the 
architecture  to  merge  by  degrees  into  the  landscape  ;  looking  up 
to  the  house,  it  desires  nature  to  be  visibly  tempered  with  art 
before  it  terminates  against  a  building,  which  must  always  be 
artificial.  How  this  union  should  be  carried  into  effect ;  where 
obvious  design  should  cease ;  at  what  distance  from  the  mansion 
no  art  except  ars  celata  ought  to  be  employed,  must  vary  with 
the  circumstances.  The  space  may  be  so  small  as  neces¬ 
sarily  to  confine  the  floriculturist  to  a  judicious  selection  and 
exhibition  of  his  flowers.  If  larger,  the  style  and  arrangement 
ought  to  be  governed  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  grounds 
which  are  themselves  to  be  atlorned,  but  also  by  that  of  the 
surrounding  country,  as  far  as  it  is  admitted  into  the  view. 

Many  persons  at  present  consider  flower-beds  cut  out  in  turf 
a  sufficient  connecting  link  between  the  landscape  and  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  and  there  are  cases,  and  those  indeed  the  most  numerous, 
where  nothing  more  is  necessary,  nor  perhaps  appropriate.  If 
a  formal  pattern  be  adopted,  and  an  artificial  appearance  main¬ 
tained,  in  the  disposition  of  the  colours,  flower-l^ds  may  answer 
the  purpose,  round  a  villa  or  a  cottage.  We  cannot,  however, 
agree  with  those  who  think  that  this  does  all  that  is  required, 
w'hen  the  character  of  the  building  is  more  imjxjrtant.  Hound 
an  ornamented  house  of  auy  pretensions,  it  is  indispensable  for 
its  full  effect  that  the  garden  should  likewise  have  architectural 
decoration.  A  terrace  has  many  advantages ;  but  whatever  forms 
may  be  adopted,  taking  care  to  ‘  consult  the  genius  of  the  place 
*  in  all,’  they  should  be  combined  with  lawn  and  walks,  and  with 
parterres  broad  in  their  lines  and  regular  in  their  forms  —  a 
regularity  which,  in  its  turn,  should  gradually  disapj)ear  and  die 
away  in  the  natural  landscape.  W'c  have  not  a  word  to  say, 
however,  under  any  circumstances,  in  favour  of  the  small  irre¬ 
gular  flower-beds,  in  the  shape  of  butterflies,  or  hearts,  and 
kidney  beans,  dotted  here  and  there,  without  any  reference  to  one 
another,  by  which  so  many  of  our  modern  gardens  are  disfigured. 
For  the  improvement  of  the  natural  scenery  into  which  the 
formal  garden  should  merge,  among  some  over-refined  sugges¬ 
tions,  Whately  offers  many  which  are  really  valuable:  Audit 
was  certainly  no  excess  of  refinement  in  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  but 
great  good  sense,  to  advise  us,  if  we  would  well  lay  out  our 
grounds,  to  study  the  compositions  of  the  best  landscape  painters. 
Though  it  may  seem  at  first  to  be  reversing  the  order  of  things 
to  strive  to  render  the  nature,  which  we  have  to  deal  with, 
like  their  pictures,  yet  it  will  be  only  giving  nature  back  the 
benefit  of  her  own  lessons  —  restoring  her  a  part  of  what  the 
oculus  eruditus  of  the  artist  had  originally  borrowed  from  her. 
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This  Is  particularly  true  of  those  points  of  view  from  which  vistas 
or  openings  are  to  be  made,  in  order  to  show  a  landscape  as 
it  appears  at  a  given  spot.  A  landscape  gardener  ought  to 
learn  as  much  from  the  Water-Colour  Exhibition,  as  any  hor¬ 
ticulturist  can  learn  at  Chiswick. 

But  we  have  no  intention  of  being  carried  away  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  landscape  gardening.  Our  first  object  has  been,  to 
compare  the  conflicting  accounts  which  had  been  given  of  the 
taste  and  practice  of  the  Chinese,  and  to  see  how  far  they  could 
be  reconciled  with  each  other;  our  next,  to  show  that,  whatever 
distance  separates  the  spacious  parks  of  the  emperor  from  the 
ordinary  and  all  but  topiary  garden  of  the  mandarins,  an  almost 
equal  diversity  has  prevailed — we  are  not  sure  that  we  might 
not  say  prevails — among  ourselves.  Not  that  we  are  a  whit 
more  indebted  to  Chinese  precedents  for  the  one  style  than  the 
other.  In  a  country  like  England,  the  two  styles  were  pretty 
sure  to  spring  up  and  maintain  their  ground,  first  one  and  then 
the  other — or  both  together;  and  to  h.ave  admirers  in  every 
class,  according  to  the  originality  of  individual  fancies  or  the 
current  fashion  of  the  day.  On  such  a  subject  as  the  natural 
and  the  elaborate,  —  and  between  different  forms  of  art,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  style  or  ornament  preferred,  —  each  will  always  have 
its  zealous  advocates :  provided  only,  when  the  several  systems 
are  put  in  opposition,  that  other  circumstances  arc  equally 
advantageous.  No  theory  and  no  experience  have  yet  esta¬ 
blished  which  of  them  produces  the  highest,  most  permanent, 
and  most  extensive  pleasure.  Lord  Byron  had  a  pride  in  think¬ 
ing  that  our  national  taste,  as  it  is  conceived  to  be  shown  in 
what  is  called  an  English  garden,  had  grown  up  less  under  the 
influence  of  our  landscape  painters  than  that  of  our  descriptive 
poets  •  —  more  especially  jNIilton  and  Pope.  We  should  not 
wonder,  notwithstanding — so  variable  a  thing  is  taste  in  matters 
of  this  kind — if  Temple  were  now  to  find  almost  as  large  a 


*  There  is  a  very  striking  description  in  Mr.  Stirling’s  ‘  Annals  of 
‘  the  Artists  of  Spain  ’  (624.),  of  the  gardens  of  Aranjuez,  its  rivers 
and  fountains  and  marble  statues,  its  cathedral  walks  of  hornbentn, 
and  its  few  camels  parading  to  and  fro  with  garden  burdens.  The 
description  is  introduced  by  a  notice  of  the  many  sketches  made  by 
Velasquez  of  its  sweet  garden  scenes,  as,  for  example,  of  tlie  Avenue 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  Fountain  of  the  Tritons :  And  it  is  another 
instance  how  sociable  are  the  arts,  that  Mr.  Stirling  should  be  in  this 
manner  conducted  to  do  honour  to  Boccaccio,  and  the  garden  of  his 
immortal  palace ;  creations  which,  he  justly  says,  ‘  can  never  be  suf- 
‘  ficiently  studied  by  the  painter  and  the  landscape  architect.’ 
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party  to  follow  him  to  Moor  Park,  as  would  accompany  Thom¬ 
son  and  Pope  to  Stowe. 

A  taste  for  flowers  and  scenery  is  now  so  widely  8i)read  and 
diligently  cultivated,  that  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  a  great 
improvement  in  the  arts  relating  to  them.  The  layer  out  of  a 
garden  has  at  present  abundant  power  of  forming  liis  taste: 
statements  of  various  systems  are  before  him — comparisons  of 
them  and  discussions  without  end.  There  is  no  excuse  for  him  if 
he  does  not  make  himself  so  well  acquainted  with  these,  as  to 
at  least  avoid  the  manifest  errors  that  they  point  out  He  can 
likewise  select  for  the  decoration  of  his  spaces,  from  so  large 
and  admirable  a  catalogue  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  that  any 
shape  or  colour  can  be  acquired.  Cheap  glass  puts  within  his 
reach  the  vegetable  productions  of  every  climate.  Never  were 
means  so  ample.  We  confidently  hoi)e  tliat  a  good  use  will  be 
made  of  these  facilities :  But  that  this  may  be  so,  we  cannot  be 
too  much  on  our  guard  against  any  extreme  and  exclusive 
system. 


Anx.  V. —  1.  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind. 
By  James  Cowles  Pkiciiaud,  M.  D.,  F.  K.  S.,  M.  K.  I.  A., 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France, 
&c.  &c.  3rd  edition.  London:  1836 — 47.  Five  volumes, 
8vo.  pp.  2547. 

2.  The  Natural  History  of  Man  ;  comprising  Inquiries  into  the 
Modifying  Iiifluence  of  Physical  and  Moral  Agencies  on  the 
different  Tribes  of  the  Human  Family.  By  James  Cowles 
PuiCHAKD,  M.D.,  F.R. S.,  &C.  &c.  London:  1843.  8vo. 
pp.  556. 

3.  Report  of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Oxford,  in  June,  1847. 
London  :  1848.  8vo.  pp.  523. 

A  MONO  the  new  sciences  which  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge  is  calling  into  existence  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  find  devotees  no  less  earnest  and  sincere  than  those  who 
continue  to  worship  at  the  older  shrines.  Ethnology,  or  the 
Science  of  Races,  is  not  the  least  interesting  nor  the  least 
])ractically  important.  It  may  be  difficult  to  assign  the  period 
when  the  investigations  with  which  the  ethnologist  is  concerned, 
first  began  to  assume  a  really  scientific  form,  instead  of  present¬ 
ing  their  results  as  a  mere  chaos  of  disjecta  membra — crude 
materials,  w’aiting  the  hand  of  the  architect  to  work  them  up 
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into  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  object  for  which  they  were  col¬ 
lected.  As  yet,  we  fear,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  mth  the 
design,  rather  than  boast  of  its  execution ;  and  please  ourselves 
with  the  anticipation  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished,  rather  than 
dwell  with  complacency  on  what  has  been  already  effected.  When 
we  look,  Indeed,  at  the  amount  of  toil  which  ethnological  investi¬ 
gations  require  for  the  development  of  even  their  least  extended 
results,  and  the  small  nunjber  of  labourers  who  are  professedly 
devoted  to  their  advancement,  we  might  doubt  whether  Eth¬ 
nology  would  emerge  in  our  own  time  from  the  lowest  grade 
among  the  sciences,  —  the  place  with  which  its  votaries  must 
be  at  present  content,  and  where  Indeed  they  may  think  them¬ 
selves  fortunate  that  they  can  secure  a  place  at  all. 

But  we  may  well  take  courage,  when  we  reflect,  not  merely  upon 
the  industry  and  enthusiasm  of  its  votaries,  but  also  upon  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  those  Avho  are  indirectly  contributing  to  the 
progress  of  Ethnology  is  far  greater  than  that  of  its  j)rofessed  fol¬ 
lowers.  For  whilst  the  traveller  who  examines  into  the  physical 
characters  and  the  mental  condition  of  the  new  races  of  men  with 
whom  he  comes  into  contact,  who  studies  their  vocabulary  and 
inquires  into  their  grammar,  who  is  a  spectator  of  their  religious 
observances,  and  pries  into  the  dark  mysteries  of  their  traditions 
and  superstitions,  who  watches  their  habits  of  life  and  acquaints 
himself  with  their  laws  and  usages, — furnishes  the  most  import¬ 
ant  quota  to  the  accumulation  of  materials :  scarcely  less  valuable 
are  the  materials  collected  by  him,  whose  tastes  lead  him  to  attend 
rather  to  the  jdiysiognomy  of  the  country  than  to  that  of  its 
human  inhabitants,  to  its  climate  and  its  soil,  its  products  and 
its  capabilities,  rather  than  to  their  faculties  and  actions.  For 
in  the  determination  of  the  important  problem,  how  far  the 
characters  of  particular  races  are  dependent  upon  those  of  the 
countries  they  inhabit,  the  latter  set  of  data  are  as  useful  as 
the  former ;  and  no  satisfactory  result  can  ever  be  anticipated, 
until  both  have  been  ascertained  with  equal  accuracy.  So, 
again,  the  philologist  who  is  working  out,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
study,  the  problems  involved  in  the  history  and  science  of  Lan¬ 
guage,  though  lie  may  little  think  of  connecting  his  conclusions 
with  the  affinities  of  nations,  is  an  invaluable  ally.  In  the  same 
manner  anatomists  and  physiologists,  in  scrutinising  the  varieties 
which  the  typical  form  of  humanity  undergoes,  and  contrasting 
the  extremes  of  configuration,  of  colour,  and  of  constitutional 
peculiarity,  as  observable  among  the  inhabitants  of  distant  climes, 
cannot  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  their  own  sciences,  without  at 
the  same  time  rendering  the  most  essential  assistance  to  the 
ethnologist. 
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In  thus  drawing  within  its  grasp,  and  converting  to  its  own 
purposes,  the  results  supplied  by  the  investigators  of  various  and 
widely  dissimilar  branches  of  science.  Ethnology  bears  a  striking 
analogy  to  Geology;  an  analogy  of  which  Dr,  Prichard  has 
dexterously  availed  himself,  in  vindicating  the  claim  of  Ethno¬ 
logy  to  rank  as  one  of  the  departments  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  British  Association  should  be  primarily  directed.  They 
are  both  histories  of  the  past,  and  depend  for  their  successful 
cultivation  on  the  unconscious  co-operation  of  many  minds,  often 
ignorant  of  each  other’s  labours. 

Of  all  the  problems  of  Ethnological  Science,  the  relation  in 
which  the  various  races  of  mankind  stand  to  each  other  and  to 
ourselves,  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive.  The  determination  of 
this  relation  is,  in  fact,  the  ultimate  aim  to  which  its  departments 
severally  converge,  however  widely  they  apparently  divaricate. 
The  Anatomist  examines  the  configuration  of  the  body,  and 
compares  together  the  peculiarities  of  various  tribes,  with  the 
view  of  determining  how  far  structural  differences  prevail  over 
resemblances,  and  of  ascertaining  whether  these  differences  pos¬ 
sess  that  constant  and  untransitive  character  which  the  naturalist 
requires  as  a  justification  of  specific  distinction.  The  Physiolo¬ 
gist  searches  into  the  history  of  the  vital  functions  in  the  several 
types  of  humanity,  and  seeks  for  information  with  regard  to  the 
permanence  of  anatomical  differences,  the  effects  of  external 
agencies  in  modifying  the  configuration  or  constitution  of  the 
body,  and  the  tendency  to  spontaneous  variation  in  the  forms 
presented  by  individuals,  families,  or  tribes,  known  to  be  of  the 
same  stock.  The  Psychologist  has  a  most  interesting  subject 
of  investigation,  in  the  study  of  the  psychical  constitution  of 
the  several  races ;  in  the  extraction  of  their  respective  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  characters  from  their  habits  of  life,  their  lan¬ 
guages,  and  their  religious  observances.  It  is  his  business  to 
inquire  how  far  one  common  psychical  nature  is  to  be  inferred 
from  such  diverse  manifestations:  that  is,  —  how  far  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  he  cannot  but  observe  in  intellectual  capacity,  and 
in  moral  and  even  instinctive  tendencies,  are  fixed  and  perma¬ 
nent  ;  or  are  liable  either  to  spontaneous  variation,  or  to  altera¬ 
tion  from  the  modifying  influence  of  education  and  other  external 
conditions.  The  Physical  Geographer  lends  his  aid,  by  bringing 
to  bear  upon  the  inquiry  his  knowledge  of  the  outward  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  these  variations  in  bodily  and  mental  con¬ 
stitution  are  most  constantly  found.  And  it  is  from  the 
materials  which  he  contributes,  that  the  physiologist  and  the 
psychologist  have  to  determine  the  degree  in  which  these  circum¬ 
stances  can  be  justly  considered  to  be  tlie  causes  of  variation : 
more  especially,  whether  the  coincidences  between  particular 
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bodily  con6gumtion8  or  mental  constitutions  and  certain  combi¬ 
nations  of  climatic  and  geological  conditions,  are  the  result  of 
induced  differences  among  the  human  races  which  are  respec¬ 
tively  subject  to  them,  or  arc  to  be  attributed  to  original  dissi¬ 
milarity  of  stock. 

But  in  order  to  carry  on  these  researches,  Historical  inform¬ 
ation  is  continually  needed,  on  the  actual  descent,  migrations, 
conquests,  &c.  of  the  nations  whose  physical  and  mental  cha¬ 
racters  we  arc  comparing.  The  question  of  the  fixity  of  all  or 
any  of  the  characters  by  which  the  races  of  mankind  are  at 
present  distinguished  from  each  other,  requires  for  its  solution 
a  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  j)ast.  Xo  valid  proof  of 
their  i)crniancncc  can  be  drawn  from  the  limited  exjx;riencc  of 
a  few  generations ;  and  no  evidence  of  change  can  be  reasonably 
looked  for,  except  from  the  long-continued  agency  of  modifying 
causes.  The  required  information  is  sometimes  supplied  by 
direct  historical  testimony ;  but  this  is  frequently  insufficient. 
And  here  it  is  that  the  conqKirativc  study  of  languages  becomes 
so  iinjKJrtant  to  the  ethnologist  as  an  auxiliary  to  history ;  ex¬ 
tending,  combining,  and  confirming  the  evidence  derived  from 
sources  which  the  historian  has  exhausted. 

Independent  of  the  aid  which  Philological  research  affords  to 
other  departments  of  Ethnology,  it  directly  bears  ujK)n  the  great 
problem  of  the  unity  or  identity  of  mankind.  Since  it  not 
merely  answers  a  common  purpose  with  historical  testimony,  in 
establishing  the  genealogical  relations  of  tribes  long  since  dis¬ 
persed  from  their  original  centres,  and  separated  at  present  by 
strongly-marked  physical  and  psychical  differences ;  but  it  also 
furnishes  a  powerful  argument  for  the  common,  or  at  least  the 
similar  origin  of  all  races.  For  it  shows  that  an  articulate 
language,  relating  not  merely  to  objects  of  sense,  but  to  our 
s])iritual  nature  —  caj)ablc,  of  describing  the  phenomena  of 
the  external  world,  as  well  as  of  giving  utterance  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  constitute  our  internal  existence, 
— and  susceptible,  too,  of  dccomiK)sition  into  a  limited  number 
of  elementary  sounds,  which  may  be  expressed  by  written  signs 
applicable  alike  to  all  tongues,  —  not  only  now  exists  among  all 
nations,  but  has  every  where  existed  from  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  From  this  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  an  original  similarity  in  the  endowments  of  which  language 
is  the  manifestation;  and  the  Inference  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  thoughts,  which  are  capable  of  being  expressed  in  one 
language  may  be  translated  into  any  other  found  in  use  among  a 
people  equally  advanced.  Any  two  barbarous  languages,  or  any 
two  that  are  highly  cultivated,  are  so  pervaded  by  a  sameness  of 
character,  notwithstiinding  they  may  not  have  a  word  iu  common. 
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that  the  identity  of  the  internal  nature,  whose  states  of  con¬ 
sciousness  they  serve  to  express,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  attends  fairly  to  the  evidence. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  present  range  of  Ethno¬ 
logical  Science,  we  must  bring  under  their  notice  a  summary  of 
the  labours  of  these  several  inquirers.  The  differences  between 
different  races,  in  form,  features,  and  complexion,  have  naturally 
attracted  most  attention.  Accordingly,  we  will  begin  by  ex¬ 
amining,  with  the  Anatomist  and  Physiologist,  the  most  striking 
variations  in  bodily  structiire ;  —  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
how  far  they  possess  that  fixed  and  definite  character,  by  which 
alone  the  hypothesis  of  a  diverse  origin,  in  the  races  that  now 
exhibit  them,  can  be  sustained. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  such  distinctions  on  a  scientific 
basis,  was  made  by  the  celebrated  anatomist  Camper,  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  connexion  with  the  ‘  facial  angle  ’  so  com¬ 
monly  appealed  to  as  a  test  of  the  relative  elevation  or  degrada¬ 
tion  of  a  rs\ce  or  individual.  This  angle  —  included  between 
two  lines,  one  of  them  drawn  from  the  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the 
base  of  the  nose,  the  other  joining  the  most  advanced  points 
of  the  forehead  and  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  —  was  thought  to 
afford  a  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
skull,  and  of  the  size  of  the  corrcsjwnding  lobe  of  the  bnvin. 
And,  with  the  large  dimensions  of  those  parts,  common  consent 
seems  to  have  connected  the  idea  of  intellectual  power,  even 
from  remote  times.  Thus,  whilst  the  facial  angle  in  the  skulls  of 
living  Europeans  averages  80°,  in  the  ideal  heads  of  the  Grecian 
gods  it  is  increased  to  90°.  Camper,  too.  Inferred  from  his  measure¬ 
ments,  which  were  made  upon  a  small  number  of  skulls,  that  a 
regular  gradation  is  exhibited  by  the  different  races  of  men,,  con¬ 
necting  the  highest  European  type  with  the  Apes: — the  facial 
angle  in  the  skull  of  a  Kalmuck  being  75°,  that  of  a  Negro 
being  only  70®,  and  that  of  different  species  of  Apes  being  64°, 
63°,  and  60°.  So  that,  by  this  test,  the  Negi’o  would  stand  in 
as  ne.ar  a  relation  to  the  higher  Apes  as  to  a  Kalmuck,  and  a 
great  deal  nearer  than  to  a  European.  But  he  committed  an 
important  mistake  in  his  estimate  of  the  facial  angle  of  the 
Apes ;  for  his  measurements  were  all  taken  from  young  skulls ; 
in  which  the  forward  extension  of  the  jaws,  which  takes  place 
on  the  second  dentition,  had  not  yet  occurred.  In  the  adult 
Chimpanzee,  the  facial  angle  is  no  more  than  35°,  and  in  the 
great  Orang  it  is  only  30°,  as  we  learn  from  the  measurements 
of  Professor  Owen.  However,  under  any  circumstances,  this 
method  of  comparison  is  of  verj'  little  value ;  for  the  facial  angle 
is  too  much  affected  by  the  degree  of  prominence  of  the  jaws. 
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to  afford  any  certain  Information  concerning  the  elevation  of  the 
forehead  or  the  capacity  of  the  cranium. 

It  was  by  the  venerable  Blumenbach,  that  this  department  of 
Ethnology  was  first  cultivated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  object. 
He  collected,  with  immense  labour,  a  vast  mass  of  materials  for 
a  systematic  account  of  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  races  of  mankind;  which  he  arranged  into  five  primary 
groups  —  chiefly  according  to  the  configuration  of  the  skull, — 
designating  them  by  the  names  either  of  the  })eople  comprised 
in  each  form,  or  of  the  regions  of  the  world  where  each  was 
supposed  to  have  originated.  These  divisions  and  their  designa¬ 
tions  having  been  adopted  by  Cuvier,  and  having  passed  into 
our  ordinary  forms  of  expression,  require  a  brief  notice;  al¬ 
though  they  are  no  longer  scientifically  appropriate.  1.  The 
Caucasian  form,  which  prevails  among  European  nations,  was 
so  termed  from  Mount  Caucasus,  to  which  ancient  traditions 
refer  the  origin  of  many  celebrated  nations ;  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  which  live  the  Georgian  and  Circassian  tribes, 
commonly  regarded  as  displaying  the  highest  type  of  human 
beauty  in  shai)e  and  feature.  There  is  not,  however,  any  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  regarding  the  Caucasian  tribes  as  the  ancestitd 
stock  of  the  Indo-Euro(x^n  nations,  whose  ci'anial  conformation 
places  them  under  this  category;  —  the  Greek  skull  might  be 
selected  with  as  much  propriety  for  its  type.  2.  The  Mongolian 
form,  characteristically  seen  among  certain  races  inhabiting  High 
Asia,  was  improperly  named  from  a  single  and  subordinate  nation 
of  that  continent ;  one,  too,  which  does  not  happen  to  possess  the 
distinctive  type  in  any  remarkable  degree.  3.  The  tenn  Ethiopian, 
as  applied  to  the  great  mass  of  African  nations,  is  faulty  for  a 
similar  reason  ;  since  the  Ethiopia  of  the  ancients  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  African  continent,  and  the  people  inhabiting  it  are 
not  those  among  whom  the  |>eculiarities  of  the  African  con¬ 
formation  are  most  strikingly  displayed.  4,  5.  The  terms 
American  and  Malayan  are  much  less  objectionable,  as  collective 
designations  of  groups  of  nations.  It  has  been  found  impossible, 
however,  to  assign  to  them  any  very  definite  types  of  cranial 
configuration,  on  account  of  the  varieties  which  abound  in  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  several  portions  of  the  great  American  con¬ 
tinent,  and  the  remote  islands  of  the  vast  Malayo-Polynesian 
Archipelago. 

This  distribution  was  as  complete  as  the  ethnographic  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  time  permitted  it  to  be ;  but  to  hold  it  up  as  tlie 
system  under  which  all  subsequent  observations  were  to  be 
marshalled  and  arranged,  would  be  about  as  absurd,  as  if  we 
were  to  take  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  ac- 
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cording  to  Linnasus,  for  the  groundwork  of  our  present  zoological 
classification.  Dr.  Prichard  has  shown  that  there  are  but  three 
leading  types  of  cranial  conformation ;  of  which  all  others  are 
variations  or  combinations.  Minute  anatomical  descriptions  of 
them  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Prichard’s  works.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  their  most  striking  characteristics. 

The  oval  or  elliptical  form  of  skull,  corresponding  with  that 
which  Blumenbach  termed  Caucasian,  is  distinguished  by  the 
symmetry  of  its  form  —  there  being  no  excess  either  of  pro¬ 
minence  or  compression.  The  cranial  cavity  is  large,  the  fore¬ 
head  full  and  elevated,  the  face  small  in  proportion;  thus 
indicating  the  predominance  of  the  intellectual  powers  over  the 
instinctive  pro|)ensities  more  directly  connected  with  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  Greeks  are  probably  the  most  favourable  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  symmetry ;  but  other  instances  of  it  may  be  found 
in  almost  any  of  the  great  group  of  nations  now  termed  Indo- 
Atlantic.  These  nations  extend  over  the  surface  of  the  globe 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  from  India  and  Persia,  through 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  stretching  along  the  portion  of  Africa 
north  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  covering  almost  the  whole  area 
of  Europe.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  acquired  a  certain  amount 
of  civilisation,  living  by  agriculture,  and  possessing  settled 
habitations  ;  and  among  them,  or  among  the  offsets  which  have 
proceeded  from  them,  we  find  all  the  nations  which  have  been 
most  distinguished  by  intellectual  advancement. 

The  form  described  by  Dr.  Prichard  as  the  pyramidal  skull 
corresponds  with  that  termed  ^Mongolian  by  Blumenbach,  but 
which  is  most  characteristically  seen  in  the  Esquimaux.  The 
striking  peculiarity  of  these  skulls  is  the  great  lateral  promi¬ 
nence  of  their  cheek-bones  and  zygomatic  arches,  together  with 
an  extreme  flatness  of  the  upper  half  of  the  face,  whilst  the 
forehead  rapidly  narrows  at  its  highest  part;  so  that,  on  a 
front  view',  the  portion  of  the  skidl  above  the  line  joining  the 
cheek-bones  has  an  almost  pyramidal  form,  that  line  serving  as 
the  base.  The  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  large  and  deep ;  and  the 
bones  surround  them  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  most  instances 
of  this  conformation,  the  opening  of  the  lids  has  a  decided  obli¬ 
quity,  the  inner  angle  being  directed  downwards.  The  whole 
face,  instead  of  approaching  the  oval  as  in  Europeans,  is  of  a 
lozenge  shape ;  and  the  larger  proportion  which  it  bears  to 
the  capacity  of  the  cranium  indicates  in  the  pyramidal  skull  a 
more  ample  extension  of  the  organs  of  sensation.  The  greater 
part  of  the  races  of  this  type  are  nomadic  :  some  of  them  wan¬ 
dering  with  their  flocks  and  herds  over  the  vast  plains  of  High 
Asia ;  whilst  others  creep  along  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  sup- 
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portin"  themselves  by  fishin".  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however, 
that  we  encounter  the  type  a^aln  in  a  remote  part  of  the  globe, 
and  in  a  race  apparently  of  a  totally  different  descent  —  the 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa.  They  also  were 
formerly  a  nomadic  people,  and  wandered  about  with  herds  of 
cattle  over  the  extensive  plains  of  Kafirland.  The  Mongolian 
character  of  their  skull  and  ])hysiognomy  has  been  noticed  by 
all  travellers  familiar  with  both. 

The  third  t)’pe  of  configuration  of  the  skull  has  been  very 
happily  named  by  Dr.  Prichard  prognathous,  to  express  its  most 
distinctive  character,  namely,  the  forward  prominence  of  the 
jaws.  This  character  is  best  seen  in  some  of  the  Negro  races  of 
the  Guinea  coast ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  confined  to  African 
nations,  being  almost  as  decided  in  some  of  the  Polynesian  and 
Australian  races.  From  the  ustial  appearance  of  the  skull,  it 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  compressed  at  the  two  sides; 
consequently,  instead  of  being  flattened  in  front,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  the  Iwncs  of  the  face  project  far  forwards,  and 
the  occiput  backwards.  This  projection  is  especially  manifested 
in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw-bones ;  and  its  effect  is  increased 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  front  teeth  are  not  implanted  ver¬ 
tically  in  their  sockets,  so  as  to  meet  in  the  sjime  plane  when 
their  edges  are  brought  together,  but  have  a  forward  slant,  so 
that  they  meet  at  an  obtuse  angle.  It  is  this  projection  of  the 
jaw,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  facial  angle 
remarked  by  Camper  ;  and  it  prodticcs  the  effect  even  where, 
as  in  some  instances,  the  forehead  rises  after  the  European 
model.  In  the  typical  prognathous  skull,  however,  there  is 
certainly  a  want  of  elevation  of  the  forehead ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity,  the  retreating  form  of  the  fore¬ 
head  being  partly  due  to  the  backward  elongation  of  the  entire 
skull.  As  the  cavity  for  the  lodgment  of  the  organ  of  sight  is 
peculiarly  spacious  in  the  pyramidal  skull,  a  similar  enlargement 
of  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  of  the  openings  which  lead  into 
it  both  before  and  behind,  occurs  in  the  present  instance :  The 
apparatus  for  hearing,  too,  seems  to  be  unusually  developed. 
And  thus  we  have  in  the  prognathous  skull  the  same  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  the  face  to  the  cranium  which  we  noticed  in 
the  pyramidal,  though  obtained  by  a  different  arrangement. 
This  configuration  is  to  be  met  with,  in  various  degrees,  among 
the  greater  ])art  of  the  nations  of  tropical  Africa,  south  of  the 
Great  Desert  ;  and  it  especially  prevails  among  those  which 
have  been  rendered  most  familiar  to  us  from  their  having  been 
carried  across  the  Atlantic  into  slavery.  It  is  quite  erroneous. 
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however,  to  regard  it,  as  Blumenbach  did,  in  the  light  of  n  type 
common  to  the  African  nations  generally ;  the  fact  being  that  in 
many  of  them  it  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned,  whilst  it  is  frequently 
found  elsewhere.  It  is  always  associated,  in  our  minds,  with 
the  idea  of  degradation ;  and  not  unjustly  so :  for  wherever  it 
is  well  pronounced,  we  have  squalor  and  destitution,  ignorance 
and  brutality.  Instead  of  following  an  agricultural  or  pastoral 
life,  such  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  hunters,  the  savage  in¬ 
habitants  of  forests,  dependent  for  footl  upon  the  accidental  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  soil  or  on  the  chase,  and  but  little  advanced  in  any 
of  the  arts  of  social  life.; 

A  more  elaborate  classification  of  skulls,  taking  cognisance  of 
finer  shades  of  difference,  has  lately  been  put  forth  by  Dr.  Ret- 
zius,  the  distinguished  professor  of  anatomy  at  Stockholm ;  but 
it  w'ould  not  suit  our  present  purpose  to  go  more  into  detail. 

We  have  now  to  consider  whether  these  differences  re-appear 
BO  constantly  in  all  the  branches  of  any  particular  national 
stocks,  as  to  justify  us  in  concluding  that  these  stocks  were 
originally  distinguishable  by  the  same  characters ;  or  whether,  in 
the  passage  from  one  group  of  nations  to  another,  we  do  not  find 
them  undergoing  such  gradual  modifications  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  draw  any  definite  line  between  them ;  Again,  we 
must  further  consider  whether  these  characters  are  so  invariably 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  where  the  purity  of 
the  race  has  been  preserved,  as  to  necessarily  infer  their  per¬ 
manency  ;  or  whether  there  is  not  occasionally  adequate  evidence 
of  a  departure  from  one  or  other  of  these  types,  and  of  the 
assumption  of  another.  We  think  it  better  not  to  encumber 
ourselves  here  with  the  term  species,  of  which  so  many  different 
definitions  have  been  given;  especially  since  the  question  — 
whether  the  races  of  mankind  are  to  be  regarded  as  varieties  of 
one  species,  or  as  distributable  among  several  —  is  nothing  else 
than  the  question  of  the  unity,  similarity,  or  diversity  of  the 
original  stock,  only  expressed  in  other  words. 

When  we  examine  the  cranial  conformation  of  the  whole 
I  ndo- Atlantic  group  of  nations,  we  perceive  that,  although  the 
elliptical  tyi>e  prevails  among  them,  it  is  in  very  different 
degrees  of  development.  Certain  races  manifest  a  decided  ten¬ 
dency  towards  the  pyramidal,  others  towards  the  prognathous 
character;  and  considerable  variations  may  be  seen  among  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  race.  If  the  so-called  Moi^gollan  group  be 
surveyed  in  the  same  manner,  the  peculiarities  of  the  pyramidal 
skull  will  be  often  found  so  much  softened  down,  as  to  approach 
the  elliptical  form ;  sometimes  throughout  the  whole  of  certain 
races  —  occasionally  only  in  individuals.  Between  the  proper 
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African  nations  (excluding  those  of  Arabian  descent)  the 
difference  is  still  more  remarkable.  Some  of  them  present  the 
prognathous  type  in  its  most  complete  development ;  in  other 
cases,  the  pyramidal  form  is  nearly  as  evident  as  among  many 
of  the  Northern  Asiatics;  others  again,  discover  a  decided 
tendency  towards  the  more  elevated  and  symmetrical  type  of 
the  so-called  Caucasians.  There  is,  at  least,  an  equal  dis¬ 
similarity  in  cranial  configuration  among  the  widely  spread  and 
isolated  tribes  by  which  Oceania  is  peopled.  For,  whilst  the 
skulls  of  the  ^Malayan  jwrtion  of  the  jwpulation  are  referable  to 
the  pyramidal  type  rather  than  to  any  other,  there  are  savage 
races  in  and  around  Australia  which  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
prognathous  as  the  African  Negroes ;  at  the  same  time,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Polynesian  Archipelago,  we  meet  with  tribes  of 
higher  civilisation,  whose  skulls  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  best  European  forms.  So,  among  the  American  races, 
the  Esquimaux  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  pyramidal  type ;  yet, 
in  some  of  the  southern  nations  the  character  of  the  skull 
inclines  to  become  prognathous ;  in  others  elliptical.  Such 
indeed  is  the  extent  of  variation,  that  it  >vould  seem  utterly 
impossible  to  establish  any  peculiar  form  as  characteristically 
American.  ‘  A  Peruvian,’  says  a  distinguished  naturalist,  M. 
d’Orbigny,  speaking  from  personal  observation,  ‘  is  more  different 
*  from  a  Patagonian,  and  a  Patagonian  from  a  Guarini,  than  is  a 
‘  Greek  from  an  Ethiopian  or  a  Mongolian.’ 

Those  ethnologists,  therefore,  who  uphold  the  doctrine  of 
originally  distinct  tyjies,  have  been  obliged  to  admit,  not  three 
or  five  merely,  but  twenty  or  thirty ;  and,  as  >ve  increase  our 
acquaintance  with  the  physical  characters  of  tribes  at  present 
little  known,  we  arc  continually  adding  to  the  number.  There 
is  this  further  difficulty.  Although  at  the  present  time  a 
considerable  number  of  forms  might  be  selected,  with  well- 
marked  differences  between  them ;  nevertheless,  on  comparison 
of  the  whole,  the  types,  which  appear  to  be  most  remotely 
separated,  arc  ascertained  to  be  really  connected  by  such  a 
gradation  of  intermediate  or  transitional  forms,  that  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  types  a  particular 
specimen  should  be  referred.  This  fact  of  itself  Invalidates  the 
supposition  of  the  uniform  transmission  of  physical  characters 
from  parent  to  offspring ;  on  which  supposition  the  presumption 
of  the  original  diversity  of  races  chiefly  rests.  For,  on  the  theory 
of  distinct  stocks,  each  race  should  have  fixed  and  definite  cha¬ 
racters,  common  to  all  its  subdivisions :  whereas,  in  nature,  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  the  characters  shading  off  in  families  or 
individuals,  so  as  to  approach  a  common  type. 
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By  considerations  of  this  kind  we  are  conducted  to  the  second 
head  of  our  inquiry ;  namely — whether  Historical  evidence  leads 
to  the  belief  that  the  cranial  characters  of  the  several  races  are 
really  thus  transmitted,  with  little  or  no  modification,  from 
generation  to  generation — or  whether  an  actual  passage  may  be 
effected  in  time  from  one  type  to  another?  Now,  of  such 
alterations.  Dr.  Prichard  has  collected  abundant  evidence.  One 
of  the  most  striking  examples,  perhaps,  is  afforded  by  the  cranial 
conformation  of  the  Turks  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  It 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  European  nations ; 
departing  so  widely  from  that  of  the  Turks  of  Central  Asia, 
that  many  writers  have  referred  the  former  to  the  Caucasian 
rather  than  to  the  Mongolian  stock.  Yet  historical  evidence 
sufficiently  proves  —  that  the  Western  Turks  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Northern  Asiatic  group  of  nations,  with  which 
the  Eastern  portion  of  their  nation  still  remains  associated,  not 
only  in  its  geographical  position,  but  in  its  physical  characters 
and  habits  of  life  —  and  that  it  is  in  the  AVestem  branch,  not  in 
the  Eastern,  that  the  change  has  taken  place.  Some  writers 
have  supposed,  that  this  change,  from  the  pyramidal  to  the 
elliptical  form  of  skull,  might  be  explained  as  the  result  of  an 
intermixture  of  the  Turkish  race  with  that  of  the  countries  they 
have  conquered,  or  by  the  introduction  of  Georgian  or  Circassian 
slaves  into  their  harems.  But  the  cause  suggested  is  plainly 
inadequate  to  the  effect.  For  we  know  that  in  the  Christian 
countries  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  the  conquering  and  the  con¬ 
quered  races  have  been  kept  separate  by  mutual  hatred,  fostered 
by  their  difference  in  religion  and  manners:  AVhile  any  im¬ 
provement  effected  by  the  introduction  of  Georgian  and  Circas¬ 
sian  slaves  must  have  been  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  who 
alone  could  afford  to  purchase  them.  In  either  case  the  assigned 
cause,  even  if  admitted  to  the  utmost  jwssible  extent,  would 
have  merely  produced  a  hybrid  or  intermediate  race,  instead  of 
effecting  the  phenomenon  for  which  we  have  to  account  —  the 
entire  substitution  of  a  new  type  for  the  original  one.  So  com¬ 
plete  a  change  we  can  scarcely  attribute  to  any  other  cause  than 
civilisation  and  social  improvement;  the  constant  tendency  of 
which  is  to  smooth  down  the  awkward  prominences  both  of  the 
pyramidal  and  the  prognathous  skulls,  and  bring  them  towards 
the  symmetry  of  the  elliptical.  The  Eastern  Turks,  retaining 
the  nomadic  habits  of  their  ancestors,  have  retained  also  their 
cranial  conformation. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  modification  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Magyar  race,  of  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  is  composed. 
This  race,  Avhich  is  not  inferior  in  physical  or  mental  characters 
to  any  in  Europe,  is  proved  by  historical  and  philological  evi- 
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dcnce  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  Northem-Asiatic  stock, 
closely  allied  in  blood  to  the  stupid  and  feeble  Ostiaks  and  the 
untamable  Laplanders.  About  ten  centuries  ago  they  were 
expelled  by  Turkish  invasion  from  Great  Hungary,  the  country 
they  then  inhabited,  which  bordered  on  the  Uralian  mountains; 
and  they  in  their  turn  expelled  the  Slavonian  nations  from  the 
fertile  parts  of  Hungary,  which  they  have  occupied  ever  since. 
Having  thus  exchanged  their  abode,  from  the  most  rigorous 
climate  of  the  Old  Continent,  —  a  wilderness  where  Ostiaks  and 
Samoiedes  pursue  the  chase  during  only  the  mildest  season,  — 
for  one  in  the  south  of  Europe,  amid  fertile  plains,  abounding 
in  rich  liarvcsts,  they  laid  aside  the  rude  and  savage  habits 
which  they  are  recorded  to  have  brought  with  them,  and 
adopted  a  settled  mode  of  life.  In  the  course  of  a  thousand 
years,  their  type  of  cranial  conformation  has  been  changed  from 
the  pyramidal  to  the  elliptical,  and  they  have  become  a  handsome 
people,  of  fine  stature  and  regular  European  features.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  rcgai^  this  improvement  as  arising  in 
any  considerable  degree  from  an  intermixture  of  races;  the 
Magyars  being  to  this  day  distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Hungary.  Nor  would  it  have  been  produced  by  mere  change 
of  place,  without  civilisation.  For,  among  the  Lapps,  —  who, 
though  Inhabiting  Europe,  retain  the  nomadic  habits  of  their 
Llongolian  ancestors,  —  the  pyramidal  form  is  still  preserved. 

The  Negro  type  is  one  which  is  not  unfrequcntly  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  permanence  of  the  physical  characters  of  races. 
The  existing  Ethiopian  physiognomy  is  said  to  agree  precisely 
with  the  representations  transmitted  to  us  from  the  remotest 
periods,  in  those  marvellous  pictures,  whose  preservation  in  the 
tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt  has  revealed  to  us  so  much  of  the 
inner  life  of  one  of  the  most  anciently  civilised  nations  of  the 
world :  And  this  physiognomy,  it  is  further  maintained,  continues 
at  present  identically  the  same  from  parent  to  child,  even  where 
the  transportation  of  a  Negro  population  to  temjMjratc  climates 
and  civilised  associates  (as  in  the  United  States),  has  entirely 
changed  the  external  conditions  of  their  existence.  Now  it  is 
2>erfectly  true  that  the  Negro  races  which  have  made  no  advance 
in  civilisation,  retain  the  prognathous  character  even  in  tem¬ 
perate  regions;  and  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect. 
But  it  is  not  true,  when  they  have  made  any  progress  in  civili¬ 
sation,  that  they  remain  equally  unaltered.  The  most  elevated 
forms  of  skull  among  the  African  nations  are  found  in  those 
which  have  emerged,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  their 
original  barbarism.  This  has  chiefly  taken  jdace  through  the 
influence  of  the  ^Mahommedan  religion,  which  2>rcvails  extensively 
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among  the  people  of  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  Africa. 
And  although  there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  their  original 
similarity  in  cranial  conformation  to  the  truly  prognathous 
Negroes,  yet  all  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition. 
Otherwise,  we  must  imagine  that  they  have  always  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  same  elevation  of  the  skuU  as  distinguishes 
them  at  present.  In  which  case  we  shall  be  obliged  either  to 
resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  great  number  of  original  stocks  for 
the  nations  of  Central  Africa  alone,  or  to  imagine  that  the  most 
degraded  Negroes  have  sprung  from  the  more  elevated  type :  — 
which,  to  be  sure,  w’ould  be  as  great  an  admission  as  we  can 
desire  of  the  capability  of  modification  in  an  instance  which  is 
usually  regarded  svs  the  most  permanent  of  all. 

In  regard  to  the  transplanted  Negroes,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  their  removal,  is  as  yet  too  short 
to  expect  any  considerable  alteration  of  cranial  configuration. 
Many  of  the  Negroes  now  living  in  the  West  Indian  islands 
arc  natives  of  Africa,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Negro 
population,  both  there  and  in  the  United  States,  are  removed 
by  no  more  than  one  or  two  descents  from  their  African  ances¬ 
tors.  But  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  disinterested 
observers,  both  in  the  AVest  Indies  and  in  the  United  States, 
an  approximation  in  the  Negro  physiognomy  to  the  European 
model  is  progressively  taking  place,  in  instances  in  which, 
although  there  has  been  no  intermixture  of  European  blood, 
the  influence  of  a  higher  civilisation  has  been  powerfully  ex¬ 
ercised  for  a  lengthened  i>eriod.  The  case  of  Negroes  employed 
as  domestic  servants  is  particularly  noticed.  Ur.  Hancock,  of 
Guiana,  even  asserts  that  it  is  frequently  not  at  all  difficult  to 
distinguish  a  Negro  of  pure  blood  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
portion  of  the  colony,  from  another  belonging  to  the  English 
settlements,  by  the  corresjwndence  between  the  features  and 
expression  of  each,  and  those  which  are  characteristic  of  their 
respective  masters.  This  alteration,  too,  is  not  confined  to  a 
change  of  form  in  the  skull,  or  to  the  diminution  of  the  projection 
of  the  upper  jaw ;  but  it  is  seen  also  in  the  general  figure,  and 
in  the  form  of  the  soft  parts,  as  the  lips  and  nose.  And  Mr. 
Lyell  was  assured,  during  his  recent  tours  in  America,  by 
numerous  medical  men  residing  in  the  slave  states,  that  a  gradual 
approximation  w’as  taking  place,  in  the  configuration  of  the  head 
and  body  of  the  Negroes,  to  the  European  model,  each  successive 
generation  exhibiting  an  improvement  in  these  respects.  The 
change  was  most  apparent  in  such  ns  are  brought  into  closest 
and  most  habitual  relation  with  the  whites  (as  by  domestic 
servitude),  tcithout  any  actual  intermixture  of  races,  —  a  fact. 
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which  the  difference  of  complexion  in  the  offspring  would  at 
once  betray. 

There  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  tendency  in  both  the  pyramidal 
and  the  prognathous  ty])es  to  pass  into  the  elliptical,  under  the 
influence  of  those  multifarious  conditions  which  arc  embodied 
in  the  general  term  civilisation.  The  question  how  far  the  prog¬ 
nathous  may  be  changed  to  the  pyramidal,  or  vice  versa,  from 
W'ant  of  adequate  historical  evidence,  is  involved  in  greater 
obscurity.  As  already  remarked,  the  Hottentot  skull  is  de¬ 
cidedly  pyramidal ;  with  oblique  eyes,  yellowish  complexion, 
sparse  hair,  and  the  other  cliaracters  of  the  Northern  Asiatics. 
Are  the  Hottentots  descended  from  the  common  African  stock  ? 
—  and  are  their  peculiarities  of  conformation  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  influence  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their  country, 
w'hich,  as  Dr.  Prichard  lias  jiointed  out,  present  an  extraordinary 
correspondence  with  those  inliabited  by  the  roving  Moiigoles 
and  Tartars  ?  Or  are  they  in  reality  an  offset  from  the  Tartar 
stock,  driven  into  the  remotest  comer  of  the  African  continent, 
by  the  gradual  extension  and  increasing  power  of  the  proper 
African  races  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  study  of  the  affinities  of 
their  language  must  be  the  chief  means  of  deciding  this  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  these  are  very  imperfectly  known.  AVe  observe  that 
the  ChcT.  Bunsen  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  Hottentot  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  degraded  Kafir,  as  the  Bushman  tongue  is  a  degraded 
Hottentot  (Rejiort,  p.  286.).  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coin¬ 
cidence  that  a  race  presenting  such  a  decided  resemblance  to  the 
Mongolian  stock,  should  be  found  dwelling  in  the  only  jMirt  of 
Africa  in  which  the  physical  features  of  the  country  resemble 
those  of  Central  Asia :  And  in  the  choice  of  difficulties  we  are 
disposed  on  the  whole  to  agree  with  Dr.  Prichard,  in  thinking 
that  the  Hottentots  are  probably  a  proper  African  race,  whose 
change  of  type  may  be  attributed  to  the  prolonged  influence  of 
these  conditions. 

Of  the  possibility  of  a  change  from  the  pyramidal  to  the 
prognathous  type,  a  more  satisfactory  instance  is  afforded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Oceania.  Even  where  they  are  most  isolated 
from  each  other,  the  remarkable  confonnity  in  the  fundamental 
chai*acters  of  their  languages,  as  demonstrated  by  AVilhelm  von 
Hiuuboldt,  appears  (with  other  considerations)  to  have  established 
the  common  origin  of  all  the  Malayan,  Polynesian,  and  Australian 
races.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  together  with  the 
other  inhabitants  of  south-eastern  Asia,  they  must  originally 
have  presented  some  modification  of  the  pyramidal  form.  At 
the  present  day,  however,  the  prognathous  character  is  highly 
developed  in  those  natives  of  Australia  and  the  adjacent  island^ 
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which  seem  to  have  longest  remained  in  the  most  degraded 
state ;  —  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  very  favourable  examples  of 
the  elliptical  type  are  produceable  from  among  them. 

But,  we  may  illustrate  our  argument  nearer  home.  Races 
which  have  advanced  the  furthest  in  civilisation,  and  attained 
the  greatest  perfection  of  physical  form,  produce  also  examples 
of  pliysical  inferiority  in  individuals  or  families.  Among  other 
consequences  of  long-continued  want  and  ignorance,  theco^orma- 
tion  of  the  cranium  appears  to  have  been  affected.  The  Sanatory 
Commission  would  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  w'e  believe,  were  it 
to  examine  the  worst  part  of  the  population  of  our  great  towns ; 
the  most  convincing  proof,  however,  is  unfortunately  furnished 
by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Irish  population.  There  are  certain 
districts  in  Leitrim,  Sligo,  and  Mayo,  (as  pointed  out  by  an 
intelligent  writer  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  No.  48.) 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  native  Irish  driven 
by  the  British  from  Armagh  and  the  south  of  Dowm,  about  two 
centuries  ago.  These  people,  whose  ancestors  w'erc  well-grown, 
able-bodied,  and  comely,  are  now  reduced  to  an  average  stature 
of  five  feet  two  inches,  are  pot-bellied,  bow-legged,  and  abor¬ 
tively  featured ;  and  are  especially  remarkable  for  *  open  pro- 

*  jecting  mouths,  with  prominent  teeth  and  exposed  gums,  their 
‘  advancing  cheek-bones  and  depressed  noses  bearing  barbarism 
‘  on  their  very  front.’  In  other  words,  within  so  short  a  period, 
they  seem  to  have  acquired  a  prognathous  type  of  skull ;  like  the 
savages  of  Australia ;  —  ‘thus  giving  such  an  example  of  dete^ 

*  rioration  from  known  causes,  as  almost  compensates,  by  its  value 
‘  to  future  ages,  for  the  suffering  and  debasement  which  past 
‘  generations  have  endured  in  perfecting  its  appalling  lesson.’ 
The  hordes  of  wretched  Irish,  whom  famine  has  driven  to  seek 
subsistence  in  the  sea-ports  and  manufacturing  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  must  have  enabled  many  of  our  readers  to  make  this 
observation  for  themselves :  — every  gi'adation  being  perceptible, 
from  the  really  noble  type  of  countenance  and  figure  seen  in 
some  of  them,  to  that  utterly  debased  aspect  w’hich  can  be 
looked  at  only  with  disgust.  It  is  marvellous,  indeed,  how  close 
is  the  physical  resemblance  between  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
Irish  population  and  the  natives  of  Australia,  as  depicted  in  the 
voyage  of  the  ‘  Astrolabe.’  The  delineations  of  the  latter,  when 
first  seen,  gave  us  the  feeling  of  old  acquaintanceship.  In  both 
cases,  the  same  cause  —  a  long-continued  deficiency  of  food  and 
social  degradation  (wdiere  a  sufficient  elevation  to  resist  these 
depressing  agencies  had  not  been  previously  attained)  —  has  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  same  results.  And,  although  the  ancestral  types 
of  the  two  were  in  all  probability  very  different,  the  changes 
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thus  induced  have  tended,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  to  bring 
about  a  singular  similarity.  We  shall  hereal’ter  see  how  short  a 
time  has  been  found  sufficient  to  produce  a  corresponding  alter¬ 
ation  in  certain  branches  of  the  Hottentot  race.  It  is  an  un¬ 
toward  circumstance  in  human  nature,  that  alterations  for  the 
worse  appear  to  take  place  much  more  quickly  and  much  more 
certainly,  than  alterations  for  the  better. 

We  need  not  stop  to  examine  the  other  peculiarities  of  the 
bony  skeleton,  which  have  sometimes  been  sup|K)sed  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  races  of  men  from  each  other.  It  has  been  main¬ 
tained,  for  example,  that  the  form  of  the  pelvis  differs  so  much 
in  the  European  and  the  Negro,  as  to  constitute  a  valid  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  races;  and  that  different  races  have 
their  characteristic  pelves ;  some  light,  some  heavy,  some  with 
an  oval  opening,  some  with  a  round  ai)erture,  some  approaching 
the  quadrilateral  form,  and  some  being  wedge-shaped.  But 
the  careful  and  extended  comparisons  of  those  eminent  ana¬ 
tomists,  the  Professors  Weber  of  Bonn,  have  shown  that  the 
real  facts  regarding  the  configuration  of  the  pelvis  are  precisely 
analogous  to  those  relating  to  the  conformation  of  the  cranium. 
No  one  form  is  assignable  to  any  particular  nation  or  group  of 
nations,  as  a  constant  distinctive  character;  but  s])ccimcns  of 
each  kind  are  found  in  the  same  races.  At  the  same  time, 
particular  types  are  more  common  than  others  in  j)artlcular  races, 
a  certain  relation  being  discernible  between  the  prevalent  form 
of  the  pelvic  cavity  and  that  of  the  cranium.  So  the  ‘  cucumber- 
*  shin,’  broad  flat  foot,  and  projecting  heel,  which  are  popularly 
regarded  as  typical  characters  of  the  Negro  race,  are  found, 
upon  a  more  extended  survey,  to  Ixilong  chiefly  to  that  small 
proportion  of  it  with  which  we  happen  to  be  most  familiar,  and 
to  disappear  wherever  the  cranium  is  more  elevated.  Even 
among  the  Guinea-coast  Negroes,  and  their  immediate  descend¬ 
ants,  individuals  are  occasionally  found  whose  persons  might  be 
taken  as  models  of  symmetry  and  vigour ;  witness  the  celebrated 
athlete,  a  cast  of  whose  body  is  conspicuously  displayed  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London.  Such 
facts  put  a  negative  on  the  |X)pular  notion  of  the  permanency  of 
characters  of  this  kind ;  on  which  assumption,  however,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  original  diversity  of  the  Negro  and  Euroj)ean  races 
always  has  proceeded. 

There  is  probably  no  evidence  of  original  diversity  of  race, 
which  is  so  generally  and  unhesitatingly  relied  ujxm,  as  that 
derived  from  the  colour  of  the  shin  and  the  character  of  the  hair. 
That  the  Ethiopian  should  change  his  hue,  is  by  many  con- 
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siclered  to  be  as  impossible  as  that  the  sun  should  rise  in  the  west. 
And  the  retention  of  the  characteristic  hue  of  a  race  in  the 
descendants  of  individuals  who  have  long  since  migrated  into  ^ 
temi)erate  climate,  is  continually  appealed  to  as  a  triumphant 
argument  in  favour  of  a  position,  which,  it  is  maintained,  is  con¬ 
formable  alike  to  the  teachings  of  history  and  to  every-day 
observation.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  a  plausible  aspect 
to  this  opinion ;  but  it  will  not,  we  think,  stand  the  test  of  a 
searching  examination,  any  better  than  the  doctrine  of  the  re¬ 
striction  of  particular  conformations  of  the  cranium  to  particular 
races.  Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  discuss  it  in  the  same  manner ; 
considering,  in  the  first  place,  whether  characters  derived  from 
the  skin  and  hair  are  at  the  present  time  so  constantly  presented 
by  different  races,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  scientific  definition ;  and  secondly,  whether  history, 
when  carefully  interrogated,  really  sanctions  the  idea  that  the 
hue  of  any  race  is  permanent  and  unalterable  —  or  whether  there 
are  not  examples  to  the  contrary,  in  which  a  decided  change  has 
taken  place.  Before  we  enter,  however,  upon  this  inquiry,  it 
may  be  proper  to  submit  a  few  general  considerations  upon  the 
structure  of  the  colouring  tissue  of  the  animal  skin,  and  upon 
the  value  of  colour  as  a  zoologiciil  character. 

AV  c  are  accustomed  to  say  that  colour  is  ‘  only  skin-deep  ’ : 
but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  not  even  shin-deep  ;  for  it  does  not  reach 
the  true  skin,  being  entirely  confined  to  the  epidermis  or  scarf- 
skin.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that,  between  the  true  skin 
and  scarf-skin,  there  lay  a  proper  colouring  layer,  to  which  tlie 
term  rcte  mticositm  was  given ;  and  it  was  imagined  that  this 
layer  was  greatly  developed  in  the  dark-skinned  races,  but 
nearly  wanting  in  those  of  fair  complexion.  This  account  of  it, 
however,  when  submitted  to  the  test  of  microscopic  inquiry, 
has  been  found  to  be  totally  incorrect. 

If  Voltaire  is  to  be  believed,  no  well-informed  person,  for¬ 
merly,  passed  by  Leyden,  without  seeing  a  part  of  the  black 
membrane  (the  reticulum  mucosuni)  of  a  Negro,  dissected  by  the 
celebrated  Ruysch:  the  other  part  had  been  carried  away  to 
Petersburg  by  Peter  the  Great.  Their  error,  however,  is 
now  universjilly  admitted.  The  *  rete  mucosum  ’  has  been 
discovered  to  be  nothing  but  the  latest  layer  of  epidermis,  the 
inner  surface  of  which  is  continually  being  renewed  as  the  ex¬ 
terior  is  worn  away,  just  like  the  bark  of  a  tree.  There  is  no 
distinct  colouring  layer,  it  appears,  either  in  the  fair  or  the  dark- 
skinned  races  ;  the  peculiar  hue  of  the  latter  depending  upon 
the  presence  of  colouring  matter  in  the  cells  of  the  epidermis 
itself.  Now,  that  this  colouring  matter  may  be  generated,  even 
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in  the  fairest  skins,  under  the  influence  of  light  and  warmth,  we 
have  a  familiar  proof  in  the  summer  freckle,  which  is  nothing 
e%c  than  a  local  production  of  that  which  in  some  I'accs  is  generaL 
Persons  who  have  been  much  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  become  ‘  tanned  ’  or  ‘  sun-bumt  ’  in  like  manner,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  colouring  jiarticles  in  the  cells  of  the  epidermis, 
which  arc  usually  almost  colourless.  The  face  and  hands,  for 
instance,  frequently  undergo  a  considerable  alteration  in  hue, 
while  the  {larts  of  the  body,  which  are  habitually  covered, 
retain  their  original  fairness.  The  effect  of  such  exjiosure 
varies,  besides,  according  to  the  complexion  of  the  individual. 
Fair  skins  become  of  a  reddish  brown ;  and  those,  in  w'hich 
there  was  previously  any  tinge  of  a  black  or  swarthy  hue 
(such  as  we  often  meet  with  in  individuals  even  of  the 
fairest  races,  in  whose  veins  there  is  not  the  slightest  intermix¬ 
ture  of  Negro  blood),  become  much  more  swarthy.  While,  the 
influence  of  light  is  jjerceived  to  be  greatly  modified  by  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  individual,  the  complexion  itself  is  sensibly  liable 
to  variation  within  the  limits  of  families  —  much  more,  there¬ 
fore,  of  races.  This  is  a  matter  of  familiar  observation ;  two 
children  of  the  same  parents  being  frequently  the  one  a  blonde, 
the  other  a  brunette.  Further,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  in 
individuals  of  the  fair  races,  large  patches  of  the  surface  almost 
as  deeply  coloured  as  the  skin  of  the  Negro.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  albinoism,  that  is,  the  total  absence  of  colour  in  the  skin, 
is  occasionally  seen  in  dark  races  as  well  as  fair.  A  curious 
case  lately  fell  under  our  cognisance  in  which  both  these  aberra¬ 
tions  were  combined  —  the  hue  of  the  skin,  naturally  rather 
swarthy,  had  been  becoming  darker  for  some  years ;  but  there 
were  light  patches  on  the  face  and  body,  in  which  there  was  a 
total  absence  of  pigment ;  whilst,  as  if  to  compensate  for  these, 
peculiarly  dark  patches  came  out  elsewhere.  As  the  existence  of 
colourless  patches  on  the  face  produced  a  disagreeable  disfigure¬ 
ment,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-cxcite  the  cliromatogcnous 
function  by  stimulating  applications.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  unfortunately  rather  too  successful ;  for  although  the  parts 
thus  treated  at  first  assumed  the  hue  of  the  general  surface,  they 
did  not  remain  in  that  state,  but  became  in  the  end  of  the 
colour  of  the  spots  which  were  previously  the  most  deeply 
tinged. 

These  facts  will  suflUce  to  prove  that  any  distinctions  drawn 
from  a  character  so  superficial,  and  so  liable  to  modification 
from  external  circumstances,  as  the  hue  of  the  skin,  must  be 
received  with  great  caution.  This  is  well  known  to  the 
naturalist,  who  entirely  discards  it  in  every  case  in  which  the’ 
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least  tendency  to  spontaneous  variation  is  shown.  It  is  quite 
true  that  there  are  instances  in  which  he  considers  it  a  sufficient 
indication  of  permanent  diversity  of  race,  that  is,  of  distinctness 
of  species;  for  example,  there  are  many  butterflies  and  moths 
which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  any 
other  character  than  the  form,  situation,  and  colour  of  certain 
spots  upon  their  wings.  But  these  spots  are  found  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  present  —  to  have  precisely  the  same  form,  situation, 
and  colour  —  and  not  to  show  the  least  disposition  to  variation 
of  type.  They  become,  therefore,  from  their  permanence,  as 
positive  indications  of  original  diversity  of  race,  as  other  criteria 
are  allowed  to  be.  But  look  at  any  of  our  domesticated  animals, 
in  which  the  colour  of  the  skin  or  its  appendages  is  disposed  to 
variation  —  the  horse,  for  instance.  We  there  see  diversities 
much  greater  than  those  which  are  relied  on  as  distinctive 
characters  among  moths  and  butterflies ;  but  these  differences 
are  so  far  from  being  constant,  that  they  spring  up  among  in¬ 
dividuals  which  are  known  to  be  descendants  of  the  same 
parentage ;  they  are,  therefore,  utterly  valueless  even  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  breeds.  In  fact,  any  approach  to  permanence  which 
they  may  possess,  is  entirely  due  to  the  agency  of  man  in  match¬ 
ing  like  with  like ;  for  all  the  races  of  wild  horses  with  wliich 
we  are  acquainted,  whether  known  to  be  descendants  of  domes¬ 
ticated  ancestors  or  not,  present  one  uniform  brown  hue. 

To  which  of  these  two  cases  then  has  that  of  the  human  races 
the  most  reseniblance  ?  Ai-e  there  definite  hues  or  markings, 
which  arc  characteristic  of  all  the  individuals  of  particular  races, 
and  which  are  regularly  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  ? 
Or  do  we  find  such  a  variation  in  this  respect,  among  tribes  or 
families  known  or  presumed  to  have  had  a  common  parentage, 
as  prevents  any  such  line  of  demarcation  from  being  drawn? 
To  this  question  we  shall  endeavour,  with  Dr.  Prichard’s  assist¬ 
ance,  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply. 

The  problem  may  be  thus  stated.  Given,  a  fair  and  ruddy 
specimen  of  the  so-called  Caucasian  race,  a  jet  black  Negro,  a 
swarthy  iMalay,  an  olive  Mongolian,  and  a  copper-coloured 
American  Indian :  let  it  be  determined — whether  their  hues  are 
typical  of  their  respective  races ;  or  whether  such  varieties  of 
colour  may  not  be  communicated  to  all,  as  to  destroy  the  value 
of  the  distinctive  character  founded  upon  complexion. 

The  nations,  whose  agreement  in  cranial  conformation  has 
caused  them  to  be  associated  together  under  the  general  de¬ 
signation  of  Caucasian,  are  very  naturally  arranged  under  two 
groups,  differing  from  one  another,  but  agreeing  among  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  fundamental  peculiarities  of  their  language.  They 
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are  soraetiincs  designated  as  the  Semitic  and  Japctic  nations ; 
but  Dr.  Prichard  much  more  appropriately,  in  our  apprehension, 
terms  them  the  Syro- Arabian  and  the  Indo-European, — names 
which  at  once  indicate  the  nature  of  the  subdivision.  The 
former  of  these  groups  seems  to  have  had  its  original  seat  in 
South-western  Asia ;  but  is  now  much  more  widely  extended. 
For  it  seems  to  have  diffused  itself  at  a  very  remote  jjeriod  over 
Northern  Africa,  which  has  been  again  colonised  from  the 
j)arent  stock  at  various  subsequent  times ;  And  one  of  its  offsets, 
the  Jewish  nation,  has  spread  itself  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
habitable  world.  The  Atlantic  region  of  Northern  Africa  com¬ 
prises  the  elevated  country,  mountainous  in  some  parts,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  Great  Desert  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Notwithstanding  the  subsequent  admixture  of  foreign  elements, 
the  remains  of  the  langu.'ige  of  its  earlier  inhabitants  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinct  to  have  enabled  Prof.  Newman  to  class  it  among 
the  primitive  branches  of  the  Syro-Arabian  or  Semitic  group, 
coiival  with  the  ancient  Syrian,  the  Phoenician,  &c.  In  this 
case,  we  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  regard  the  people  who 
speak  dialects  of  this  ancient  Berber  language  —  and  who  corre¬ 
spond  in  general  bodily  configuration,  not  only  with  each  other, 
but  with  the  other  branches  of  the  same  stock  —  as  fornjing  part 
of  the  Syro-Arabian  group.  Now  among  the  Kabyles  of  Algiers 
and  Tunis,  the  Tuaryks  of  Sahara,  the  Shelahs  or  mountaineers 
of  Southern  Morocco,  and  other  people  of  the  same  race,  there 
are  very  considerable  differences  of  complexion.  In  fact,  there 
is  perhaps  no  better  example  anywhere  to  be  met  with  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  climate,  and  by  tendency  to  spontaneous 
variation,  in  modifying  the  complexion.  For  the  particulars  tD 
be  inquired  into  in  their  case  occur  not  only  within  a  very 
limited  range  of  country,  but  among  races  connected  by  the 
closest  affinities  of  language,  and  who  agree  also  in  every  other 
important  physical  character.  Although  the  Kabyles  in  general 
have  a  swarthy  hue  and  dark  hair,  the  tribe  of  Mozabi  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Hodgson  as  remarkably  white;  and  the  lofty 
table-land,  c.alled  Mount  Aurasius,  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  so 
fair  and  ruddy,  and  with  hair  of  so  deep  a  yellow,  that  they 
have  been  supposed  (though  without  any  adequate  foundation) 
to  be  a  colony  of  Teutonic  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  Tuaryk  tribes  bordering  on  the  Great  Desert,  have  a  com¬ 
plexion  as  black  ns  that  of  the  darkest  Negro. 

Similar  varieties  of  colour  obtain  in  other  branches  of  the 
Syro-Arabian  stock.  All  travellers  who  have  visited  the  high  lands 
of  Arabia  represent  the  inhabitants  as  having  light  complexions, 
their  eyes  being  often  blue  and  their  hair  red.  The  Arabs  near 
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Muscat  are  of  a  sickly  yellow  hue  ;  those  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mecca  arc  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  w’hilst  those  of  the  low 
countries  bordering  on  the  Nile  arc  almost  jet  black.  Mr.  Buck¬ 
ingham  noticed  that  the  Arabs  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  a 
region  of  very  constant  and  intense  heat,  had  darker  skins,  as 
well  as  flatter  features  and  coarser  hair,  than  he  had  seen  else¬ 
where;  and  in  the  Haiiran,  a  district  beyond  the  Jordan,  he 
met  with  a  family  who  had  Negro  features,  a  deep  black  com¬ 
plexion,  and  crisped  hair,  of  whose  pure  Arab  descent  he  was  - 
nevertheless  assured. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  proofs  to  the  same  effect ;  but 
we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  adverting  to  the  case  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  —  though  frequently  appealed  to  by  the 
advocates  of  the  permanence  of  complexion  and  other  physical 
characters  —  really  tells  the  other  way,  when  fully  stated.  This 
case  is  particularly  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  evidence  of 
general  purity  of  descent  through  a  long  succession  of  generations, 
during  which  the  scattered  residence  of  the  race  has  subjected 
its  members  to  a  great  variety  of  external  conditions.  Now, 
although  the  descendants  of  Abraham  arc  still  ‘generally  re¬ 
cognisable  by  certain  peculiarities  of  physiognomy,  we  find  a 
great  variety  of  complexion  among  them.  In  this  country  blue 
eyes  and  flaxen  hair  are  not  untrequent ;  but  a  light  brunette 
hue  w'ith  black  hair  is  most  common.  In  Germany  and  Poland, 
the  ordinary  complexion  is  more  florid,  with  blue  eyes  and  red 
hair.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  of  Portugal  are  very  dark ; 
whilst  those  who  have  been  settled  from  very  remote  times  in 
Cochin  and  the  interior  of  ^lalabar,  are  so  black  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable  by  their  complexion  from  the  native  inhabitants. 
Thus  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition, .that  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  Jews  tends  to  assimilate  itself  to  that  of  any 
nation  in  which  their  residence  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged : 
while  of  this  assimilation,  the  introduction  of  a  small  amount  of 
extraneous  blood  does  not  by  any  means  afford  an  adequate 
explanation.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  there  is  at  Mat- 
tachcri,  a  town  of  Cochin,  a  particular  colony  of  Jews  which 
arrived  at  a  conq  aratlvely  late  date  in  that  country,  and  which 
are  called  Jerusalem  or  White  Jews.  That  they  have  not  yet 
been  blackened  by  the  tropical  light  and  heat,  shows  that  time  is 
in  this  case  a  necessary  condition. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Indo-European  branch  of  tlio  Caucasian 
stock,  we  encounter  a  series  of  analogous  phenomena.  Passing 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  British  Islands,  not  only 
does  the  same  general  type  of  cranial  conformation  every¬ 
where  rc  appear :  but  a  fundamental  conformity  in  the  languages 
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of  the  various  nations,  as  well  as  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
their  history  and  traditions  all  indicate  an  early  connexion. 
\Miatever  may  be  thought  of  certain  exceptional  cases,  no  eth¬ 
nologist  of  repute  now  disputes  the  eastern  origin  of  the  great 
body  of  the  population  of  Europe.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  most 
striking  example  of  variation  of  colour  among  the  descendants 
of  one  common  stock ;  for  the  complexion  of  the  Hindoo  does 
not  less  differ  from  that  of  a  Scandinavian,  than  does  that  of 
the  Negro ;  indeed,  there  is  every  shade  of  gradation  interposed 
between  the  fair  liair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  inhabitant  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  the  jet  black  of  the  dweller  in  the  plains  of  India. 
Even  if  the  (K)mmon  origin  of  the  Hindoo  and  the  Germanic 
and  other  European  nations  should  be  disputed  (which,  how¬ 
ever,  can  not  1^  attempted  without  overthrowing  the  whole 
fabric  of  modern  philology),  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  similar 
variations  are  generated  within  much  narrower  limits.  Thus 
among  the  Hindoo  nation  alone,  we  find  the  most  marked  diver¬ 
sities  of  complexion  ;  some  are  as  black  as  Negroes,  some  are  of 
a  copper  colour,  others  little  darker  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  others  have  actually  fair  complexions  with 
blue  eyes,  and  auburn  or  even  red  hair.  These  diversities  appear 
to  be  connected  with  two  sets  of  conditions,  as  their  operating 
causes.  The  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  marked  differences 
of  climate,  which  prevail  betwixt  the  mountainous  elevations  of 
Kashmir  or  Kafiristan,  and  the  low  plains  bordering  the  great 
rivers  of  India:  But  the  distinction  of  castes  is  scarcely  of 
secondary  consequence.  Since  it  perpetuates  the  same  mode  of 
life  in  particular  families  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
also  tends  to  render  permanent  any  variety  tliat  may  spon¬ 
taneously  spring  up,  and  to  restrain  it  within  the  limits  of  the 
caste  in  which  it  occurs.  The  high-caste  people  of  the  northern 
and  more  elevated  parts  of  India  arc  remarkable  for  the  fairness 
of  their  complexions :  while  the  Affghans,  descended  from  the 
Median  stock,  and  speaking  a  dialect  derived  from  the  ancient 
Zend,  contain  within  their  passes  every  variety  of  complexion, 
from  that  of  the  dark  Indian  to  that  of  the  fair  European. 

It  is  obvious,  accordingly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the 
hue  of  the  skin  as  a  sufficient  test  of  the  Caucasian  race  ;  since, 
whatever  we  may  assume  to  be  its  typical  complexion,  that  type 
is  subject  to  every  kind  and  degree  of  modification.  The  Arabs, 
the  Berbers,  the  Jews,  the  Hindoos,  the  Affghans,  and  numerous 
other  tribes  that  might  be  cited,  exhibit  many  such  modifications 
among  themselves,  not  to  mention  those  which  distinguish  them 
from  each  other :  when  the  European  nations  are  added  to  the 
list,  the  contrast  becomes  still  more  striking. 
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Let  us  next  examine  the  African  nations.  Here,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said,  no  such  variety  embarrasses  us :  blackness,  Avith 
a  reddish  or  yellowish  tinge,  being  the  universal  hue  of  the 
Ethiopian  race.  Such  an  assertion,  however,  would  only  exhibit 
the  very  limited  information  of  the  rash  ethnologist  who  should 
hazard  it ;  for  no  fact  is  better  established,  than  that  of  great 
diversity  of  complexion  among  the  different  inhabitants  of  this 
great  continent.  Some  of  the  Kafir  tribes,  among  which  we 
frequently  meet  with  high  foreheads  and  prominent  noses,  have 
also  light  brown  complexions  and  reddish  hair ;  yet  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  attributing  to  them  an  origin  distinct  from 
that  of  the  proper  Negro  races,  with  which  they  are  connected 
in  different  degrees  of  affinity.  There  are  tribes  even  upon  the 
Gold  and  Slave  coasts,  considerably  lighter  than  ordinary 
Negroes.  The  Hottentot  has  a  large  admixture  of  yellow  in 
his  complexion;  whilst  the  Fulahs  of  Central  Africa  are  of  a 
dark  copper  colour. 

The  widest  departure  from  the  ordinary  Negro  complexion  is 
shown  in  the  African  nations  who  border  on  the  Red  Sea. 
Little  was  known  of  them,  prior  to  the  French  expedition  into 
Egypt;  much  information,  however,  has  been  gained  since, 
especially  by  M.  d’Abbadie.  They  exhibit  specialties  on  the 
one  hand,  which  approximate  closely  to  the  Negro  type;  though 
in  other  respects,  more  particularly  in  the  hue  of  their  skin, 
the  severance  is  complete: — so  that  they  evidently  constitute  a 
series  of  links  between  the  Negro  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  race. 
This  gradual  transition  has  been  attributed  by  writers  who  re¬ 
gard  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  of  Caucasian  origin,  to  an  inter¬ 
mixture  of  races  from  neighbouring  confines.  But  M.  d’Ab¬ 
badie,  a  most  careful  ob^rver,  expressly  states  that  these 
intermediate  tribes  are  certainly  not  Mulattocs,  having  none  of 
the  characters  of  mixed  races.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  each 
of  them  distinguished  by  the  characteristic  physical  features 
and  peculiarities  of  language,  which  mark  them  out  as  races 
distinct  from  the  Negroes  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Avhite 
races  on  the  other ;  though  they  possess  at  the  same  time  points 
of  resemblance  to  both.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  lightest  com¬ 
plexions  and  a  superior  physical  conformation  characterise  the 
inhabitants  of  the  highlands;  whilst  the  dwellers  on  the  low 
plains  beneath  the  same  latitudes  approach  nearer  to  the  true 
Negroes  of  their  neighbourhood,  not  merely  in  the  blackness  of 
their  skin,  but  in  the  thickness  of  their  lips,  the  flatness  of 
their  noses,  and  the  crispness  of  their  hair. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  detained  by  the  evidence 
collected  by  Dr.  Prichard  respecting  the  physical  characters  of 
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the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  conclusion  to  which  it  conducts 
him  is  a  conviction  —  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  so 
closely  allied  to  the  Negro  race,  that  the  origin  of  both  was 
probably  the  same.  The  complexion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
as  represented  by  their  own  artists,  seems  to  have  b^n  of  a 
red  copper  or  light  chocolate  colour,  and  to  have  resembled 
the  present  complexion  of  the  reddest  of  the  Fiilah  and  Kafir 
tribes.  Their  peculiar  physiognomy  has  been  transmitted  to 
ns  still  better,  perhaps,  in  tlieir  sculptures:  where  it  is  at  once 
recognised  as  much  more  African  than  Arabian:  the  Negro 
features  l)elng  only  an  exaggeration  of  it.  We  shall  hereafter 
sec  that  this  couclusiou  is  strengthened  by  philological  con¬ 
siderations. 

Complexion,  therefore,  must  be  admitted  to  be  no  such 
definite  distinction,  as  can  sever  the  Negro  races  from  other 
branches  of  the  human  family.  Nor  will  the  character  of  their 
hair  be  found  more  conclusive;  though  it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  to  be  a  more  lasting,  and  therefore  more  trustworthy, 
criterion  —  so  much  so,  that  the  African  nations  have  been  col¬ 
lectively  termed  ‘  woolly-haired.’  Now,  it  is  clearly  px'oved  by 
microscopic  examination,  that  the  hair  of  the  Negro  is  not  wool ; 
and  that  its  Intimate  structure  differs  from  that  of  the  fairer 
races,  solely  in  the  greater  quantity  of  pigmentary  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  its  interior  —  as  is  the  case  with  jet-black  hair  in  our 
own  country.  The  crisp,  twisted  growth  of  Negro  hair  is  the 
only  sign  by  which  it  can  be  really  6e|)arated  from  the  straight 
and  flowing  hair  of  Europeans.  But  a  little  consideration  will 
show  the  futility  of  attempting  to  separate  races  on  distinctions, 
which  do  not  exceed  such  variations  as  may  be  observed 
within  the  limits  of  any  single  race.  For  instance,  among  the 
African  nations,  some  have  a  dark  complexion,  and  are  con¬ 
formable  in  other  resixccts  to  the  Negro  type,  yet  at  the  same 
lime  have  long  flowing  hair.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  Europeans,  having  no  admixture  of  Negro  blood,  with 
hair  so  crisp  and  frizzled  as  almost  to  deserve  the  epithet  of 
woolly.  But  sup|K)sing  the  difference  to  be  as  great  and  con¬ 
stant  as  is  commonly  represented,  it  would  still  be  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  establish  a  diversity  of  origin.  For  the  zoologist 
knows  that  he  can  place  little  reliance  uixon  characters  derived 
from  the  hairy  covering :  they  are  so  peculiarly  liable  to  variation 
under  climatic  influences.  Thus  the  sheep  of  one  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Andes,  descended  from  those  originally  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards,  bear  wool  in  the  first  instance,  and  continue 
to  do  so  if  regularly  shorn.  If  neglected,  however,  the  wool 
forms  a  large  tufted  mivss,  which  finally  breaks  off  in  shaggy 
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portions :  and  beneath  is  found,  not  fresh  wool,  nor  a  naked  and 
diseased  skin,  but  a  short  fine  hair,  shining  and  smooth,  like  that 
of  the  goat  in  its  best  state :  and  this  remains  permanently,  the 
wool  never  reappearing. 

On  instituting  a  similar  comparison  between  the  complexions 
of  the  various  branches  and  offsets  of  the  Mongolian  race,  it 
will  appear  that,  although  an  admixture  of  yellow  is  one  of  its 
most  constant  characters,  yet  this  may  coexist  with  many  other 
shades,  and  may  even  disjtpjKjar  altogether.  Thus,  in  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  still  existing  in  the  hilly 
regions  of  the  north,  in  the  Deccan,  and  especially  in  Ceylon,— 
all  of  which  appear  from  the  characters  of  their  language,  their 
peculiar  customs,  and  their  traditions,  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Northern  Asiatic,  rather  than  of  the  Hindoo  or  Arian  stock, — 
we  find  a  variety  of  shades  of  complexion  ;  and  this  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  nation.  For  example,  the  Cinghalese  are 
described  by  Dr.  Davy  as  varying  in  colour  from  light  brown 
to  black  ;  the  prevalent  hue  of  their  hair  and  eyes  is  black,  but 
hazel  eyes  and  brown  hair  are  not  very  uncommon ;  grey  eyes 
and  red  hair  are  occasiojiolly  seen,  though  rarely;  and  some¬ 
times  the  light  blue  or  red  eye  and  light  flaxen  hair  of  the 
Albino.  Dr.  Davy,  in  describing  such  a  one,  remarks  that 
her  complexion  would  scarcely  be  considered  peculiar  in 
England,  certainly  not  in  Norway ;  for  her  eyes  were  light 
blue,  and  not  particularly  weak,  her  hair  of  the  colour  that 
usually  accompanies  such  eyes,  and  her  complexion  rather  rosy. 

‘  It  is  easy  to  conceive,’  he  adds,  ‘  that  an  accidental  variety  of 
‘  this  kind  might  propagate,  and  that  the  white  race  of  man- 
‘  kind  is  sprung  from  such  an  accidental  variety.  The  Indians 

*  arc  of  this  opinion ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  or  story  among 

*  them  in  which  this  origin  is  assigned  to  us.’  This  tendency 
towards  a  fair  and  even  florid  complexion,  with  light  blue  eyes 
and  bushy  hair,  can  be  traced  in  several  other  nations  of  the 
same  type,  such  as  the  Mantchoos  in  China,  and  also  among  the 
Chinese  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hardy  Samoiedes, 
Tungusians,  and  others  living  on  the  Ijorders  of  the  Icy  Sea, 
have  a  dirty  brown  or  swartliy  complexion.  A  scantiness  of 
hair,  we  may  observe,  is  generally  found  in  company  with  the 
Mongolian  type ;  yet  there  are  tribes  having  all  the  other  cha¬ 
racters  conformable,  and  speaking  languages  obviously  derived 
from  the  same  stock,  whose  hair  and  beard  are  long  and  bushy. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  Oceanic  races,  any  attempt  to  employ 
the  characters  of  the  skin  and  hair  as  a  means  of  distinguishing 
them  from  the  other  supposed  primary  stocks,  must  utterly 
fail,  so  great  and  so  numerous  are  the  diversities.  Thus  the 
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Malays  of  the  eastern  Archipelago,  who  resemble  the  Chinese 
in  features  and  general  conformation,  are  of  darker  colour; 
retaining,  however,  somewhat  of  a  yellow  tinge  in  their  com¬ 
plexion.  This  comes  out  very  strongly  in  the  natives  of  the 
Caroline  islands,  whose  aspect  is  decidedly  Mongolian,  and 
whose  complexion  is  of  a  citron  hue,  although  it  becomes  brown 
by  exposure.  The  Tahitians  and  Marquesans — especially  in  the 
families  of  their  chiefs,  which  are  secluded  from  the  wind  and 
son  —  exhibit  a  clear  olive  or  brunette  complexion,  such  as  is 
common  among  the  nations  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe ; 
and  the  hair,  though  generally  black,  is  sometimes  brown, 
auburn,  or  even  red  or  flaxen.  The  Hawaii  or  Sandwich 
islanders  are  somewhat  darker,  and  their  hair  is  frequently  crisp 
and  frizzled.  The  New  Zealanders  and  Ombai  islanders  present 
remarkable  varieties  of  complexion,  as  well  as  of  general  conform¬ 
ation;  some  of  them  being  tall,  well-formed,  and  comparatively 
fair,  whilst  ethers  are  dark  or  almost  black,  and  inferior  in 
stature  and  figure.  Yet  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  in  either  of  these  cases  a  mixed  descent ;  or  for  surmising 
that  they  have  a  different  parentage  from  each  other,  or  from 
the  fairer  races  of  other  islands.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  little  is  known  as  yet  with  any  certainty :  but  it  appears 
that  some  of  them  approximate  towards  the  Malayan  t3rpe, 
others  towards  the  Negro.  The  probability  of  an  admixture  of 
race  is  here  obviously  considerable. 

But  besides  the  Malayan  Polynesians,  whose  affinity  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Mongolian  stock  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  there 
are  others  whose  settlement  in  particular  islands  seems  to  have 
been  of  much  older  date,  and  whose  physical  characters  have  a 
much  nearer  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Negro.  These  tribes  are 
described  as  ferocious  and  sullen,  of  savage  and  menacing  aspect, 
averse  to  intercourse  with  strangers,  exceeding  in  ugliness  the 
most  ill-favoured  brood  of  the  African  forests,  and  rivalling 
them  in  the  sooty  blackness  of  their  complexion.  Some  of  them 
have  the  woolly  hair  of  the  Negroes  of  Guinea ;  but  others  have 
long  straight  locks  which  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the 
Esquimaux  or  Algonquins ;  while  many  astonish  the  beholder 
with  their  broad,  bushed-out,  and  frizzly  periwigs,  reaching  to 
the  circumference  of  three  feet,  by  which  they  obtained  from 
Dampier  the  epithet  of  ‘mop-headed  Papuas.’  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  these  ‘  Pelagian  Negroes,’  as  Dr.  Prichard  calls  them, 
are  the  insulated  countries  which  lie  around  Australia.  In  some 
of  these  they  constitute  the  sole  population ;  but  wherever  the 
Malayan  races  have  established  themselves,  the  blacker  tribes 
have  been  either  exterminated  or  driven  into  the  mountain 
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fastnesses  of  the  interior.  The  relation  of  these  people  to  the 
genuine  Malayo-Polynesian  race  is  difficult  to  determine,  in 
consequence  of  our  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the 
former.  But  there  are  many  circumstances  which  lead  to  the 
belief  of  their  common  origin,  and  especially  this ; — In  several  of 
the  islands  peopled  by  the  Malayo-Polynesian  stock,  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  continually  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  grows  darker,  the  features 
ugly,  and  the  hair  somewhat  crisp,  with  a  decided  approach 
towards  the  Pelagian  Negro  type.  Yet  among  the  very  same 
people,  the  superior  caste,  who  pass  their  days  in  ease,  and 
are  earefully  sheltered  from  the  tropical  sun,  have  a  fair  com¬ 
plexion  and  an  almost  European  cast  of  features.  All  intelligent 
persons  who  have  long  resided  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
under  eircumstances  favourable  to  accurate  investigation,  appear 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  differences  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  diversified  agency  of  climate  and  physic^ 
influences  on  the  different  branches  of  a  race  orl^nally  the  same. 
If  colour  be  once  adopted  as  a  test  of  separate  origin,  we  must 
suppose  that  tribes  speaking  the  same  language,  having  the  same 
customs  and  traditions,  and  closely  related  in  general  conforma¬ 
tion,  sprang  nevertheless  from  ancestors  who  had  no  relation  to 
each  other;  and  we  must  assign  a  distinct  pair  to  almost  every 
island  or  group  of  islands,  and  in  some  instances  even  two  or 
more  pairs  to  a  single  island. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  American  nations,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  the  appellation  ‘  red  men,’  is  by  no  means  cha¬ 
racteristic;  for,  not  only  are  tribes  elsewhere  found,  at  least 
equally  deserving  of  it,  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  continent  of  America.  Although 
some  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  copper-coloured,  some 
are  as  fair  as  many  Europeans ;  'others  are  of  a  brown  or  yellow 
eomplexion,  and  others  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  black  as  the  Ne¬ 
groes  of  Africa.  Here  also,  therefore,  we  should  be  foreed  into 
the  supposition  of  a  large  number  of  primitive  stocks  in  near 
vieinity  to  each  other,  were  so  much  authority  to  be  attributed 
to  colour  as  to  allow  it  to  conclusively  establish  the  separate 
origins  of  any  raees  of  mankind. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  examples  in  which  there  ex¬ 
isted  historical  proof,  or  at  least  adequate  presumption,  of  an 
actual  change  in  the  prevalent  hue  of  a  people,  within  a  certain 
tract  of  time ;  we  may  adduce  a  few  more  instances  by  way  of 
confirmation.  The  Barabra  or  Berberines  of  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Nile  appear,  from  the  most  careful  researches  that  have 
been  made  into  their  history,  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
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Nobatae,  who  were  brought  fifteen  centuries  ago  from  an  oasis 
in  the  western  country,  by  Diocletian,  to  inhabit  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  The  particular  district,  out  of  which  they  issued, 
appears  to  have  been  Kordofan;  the  present  inhabitants  of 
which,  true  Negroes,  still  preserve  and  speak  the  Banibra  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Berberines  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  and 
w’herever  there  is  any  soil  they  plant  date  trees,  set  up  wheels 
for  irrigation,  and  sow  dhourra  and  leguminous  plants.  At 
Cairo,  where  many  of  them  resort,  they  arc  prized  for  their 
honesty.  Now,  this  advance  in  civilisation  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  considerable  change  in  complexion :  for  their  present 
physiognomy  and  hue  of  skin  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians:  their  hair,  too,  is  long  and  slightly  crisp, 
without  being  woolly.  This  alteration  cannot  be  set  down  to 
any  intermixture  with  the  Arabs  or  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile  valley,  from  whom  the  Berberines  keep  themselves  dis¬ 
tinct.  In  like  manner  the  F unge,  who  made  themselves  masters 
of  Sennaar  about  three  centuries  ago,  although  originally  Negroes 
of  the  Shilukh  nation,  no  longer  present  the  physiognomy  or 
complexion  of  that  race,  but  much  more  nearly  approach  the 
Berberines.  There  appears  in  both  cases  to  be  a  special  tendency 
towards  a  red  complexion,  and  even  red  hair ;  and  among  the 
Funge  the  individuals  thus  distinguished  arc  stated  to  form  a 
separate  caste,  being  known  under  the  name  of  ‘  El  Akmar,’  or 
‘  the  red  people.’  In  Northern  India,  again,  there  are  tribes  of 
mountaineers  descended  from  families  which  migrated  at  remote 
periods  from  the  plains  of  Hindustan  to  high  tracts  in  the 
Himalaya,  especially  towards  the  sources  of  the  sacred  rivers. 
Many  of  these  have  so  far  departed  from  the  ordinary  Hindoo 
aspect  as  to  have  acquired  a  fair  complexion,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  auburn  or  red  hair.  The  most  complete  change,  however, 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Siah-Posh.  Tliey  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Sanskrit  (which  is  no  longer  the  spoken  language 
of  any  part  of  India),  and  are  acquainted  with  only  the  siuiplest 
form  of  Hindoo  mythology;  —  they  may  be  assumed,  therefore, 
to  have  separated  from  the  main  stock  at  a  very  early  period. 
According  to  the  Information  obtained  by  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone,  and  Sir  A.  Burnes,  the  Siah-Posh  are  a  people  of  exquisite 
beauty,  with  regular  Grecian  features,  blue  eyes,  arched  eye¬ 
brows,  and  fair  complexion ;  they  have  no  resemblance  to  the 
Affghan  or  Cashmirian  people  near  whom  they  dwell. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  however  easy  it  may  be  to  seleet 
a  certain  number  of  individuals  from  the  various  races,  and  to 
set  them  up  as  typical  forms,  it  is  utterly  futile  to  attempt  to 
make  any  general  classification  of  I'aces  according  to  such  forms. 
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There  is  no  single  distinctive  character  common  to  all  those 
tribes,  whose  general  agreement  would  nevertheless  require  their 
association  in  any  such  system  of  classification;  and  there  is 
none  so  pennanent  as  to  be  incapable  of  undergoing  modification 
in  course  of  time,  either  from  inherent  tendency  to  spontaneous 
variation,  or  from  the  influence  of  external  conditions. 

A  general  view  of  the  phenomena  belonging  to  the  various 
complexions  of  the  human  race  must  compel  us  to  admit,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  the  influence  of  climate  among  the 
causes  of  these  varieties.  Thus  it  is  only  in  the  intertropi- 
cal  regions,  and  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  them,  that 
■we  meet  with  the  greatest  depth  of  colour  in  the  skin ;  and 
all  the  nations  inhabiting  those  regions  have  an  inclination  to 
complete  blackness,  which  may,  however,  be  kept  in  check  by 
other  circumstances.  The  two  other  conditions  which  seem  to 
have  the  greatest  modifying  influence,  next  to  geographical  posi¬ 
tion,  are  elevation  alwve  the  sea  level,  and  the  degree  of  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere.  In  botanical  geography,  elevation  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  equivalent  to  removal  towards  the  nearest  pole ;  and 
it  has  obviously  the  same  effect  on  human  complexion  as  on  the 
growth  of  plants  —  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts 
being  almost  always  fairer  than  those  of  the  plains  at  their  base. 
On  the  influence  of  humidity  much  stress  is  laid  by  M.  D’Or- 
bigny  and  Sir  R.  Schomburgk,  each  of  whom  has  made  the 
remark,  as  the  result  of  personal  and  independent  observation  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  that  people  who  live  under 
the  damp  shade  of  dense  and  lofty  forests  are  comparatively 
fair ;  whilst  those  exposed  to  solar  heat  in  dry  and  open  spaces 
are  of  a  much  deeper  hue. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  relation  between  climate  and 
colour  is  not  perfectly  uniform;  but  it  is  at  least  as  uniform  as 
the  relation  between  colour  and  race ;  —  that  is,  the  difference 
of  shade  among  different  families  of  nations  which  have  been 
exposed  sufficiently  long  to  the  same  climatic  influences,  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  presents  itself  among  individuals  of  the 
same  nation.  It  would  seem  that,  among  the  greater  number 
of  dark-skinned  nations,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  complexion 
than  is  found  in  those  of  fairer  hue.  AVe  have  already  noticed 
this,  when  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand :  and  the 
following  quobition  from  Bishop  Heber’s  journal  shows  the 
amount  of  variety  existing  among  the  Hindoos.  He  remarks,  on 
landing,  ‘  the  great  difference  in  colour  between  different  natives 
‘  struck  me  much.  Of  the  crowd  by  whom  we  were  surrounded, 
‘  some  were  as  black  as  Negroes,  others  merely  copper-coloured, 
*  and  others  little  darker  than  the  Tunisines  whom  I  have  seen 
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*  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Mill,  the  Principal  of  the  Bishop’s  College, 

*  who  came  down  to  meet  me,  and  who  has  seen  more  of  India 
‘  than  most  men,  tells  me  that  he  cannot  account  for  this  dilfer- 

*  ence,  which  is  general  throughout  the  country,  and  everywhere 

*  striking.  It  is  not  merely  the  difference  of  exposure,  since  this 

*  variety  is  visible  in  the  fishermen,  who  are  naked  all  alike. 
‘Nor  does  it  depend  on  caste,  since  very  high  caste  Brahmins 

*  are  sometimes  black,  while  Pariahs  are  comparatively  fair. 

‘  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  accidental  difference,  like  that  of 
‘  light  and  dark  complexions  in  Europe ;  though,  where  so  much 
‘  of  the  body  is  exposed  to  light,  it  becomes  more  striking  here 
‘  than  in  our  own  country.’ 

We  have  seen  that  the  Arab,  living  in  the  country  of  the 
Negro,  becomes  of  Negi'o  blackness;  that  the  Negro,  dwelling 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  presents  the  dark  red  tinge  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian ;  that  the  Jew,  transplanted  into  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe,  has  the  original  swarthy  complexion  of  his 
race  replaced  by  a  fair  and  even  a  florid  hue,  whilst  another 
offset  of  the  same  stock  rivals  in  blackness  the  Hindoos  among 
whom  he  dwells ;  that  the  Hindoo,  when  he  migrates  to  the  high 
lands  of  the  Himalaya  range,  becomes,  in  process  of  time,  as  fair 
as  the  Europeans  who  have  come  thither  from  the  far  North; 
that  the  nations  proved  by  affinities  of  language  to  be  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  great  Arian  stock,  which  has  dispersed  itself  through 
every  variety  of  climate,  admit  of  every  variety  of  colour;  and 
that  equal  and  similar  varieties  abound  among  the  members  of 
other  groups  of  nations  (e.  g.  the  American  and  the  Polynesian), 
whose  geographical  distribution  and  linguistic  affinities  afford 
a  strong  presumption  of  a  common  origin.  We  cannot  conceive 
that  any  candid  person  can  weigh  this  mass  of  evidence,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  extreme  differences  of 
complexion  are  unsafe  indications  of  an  original  distinctness  of 
race ;  and  that  these  differences  owe  their  origin  far  more  to  the 
prolonged  influence  of  external  physical  conditions,  than  to  any 
other  assignable  causes :  And  we  thus  arrive  at  precisely  the 
same  result  to  which  we  were  led  by  a  comparison  of  the  cranial 
conformation  of  the  different  races. 

The  general  propositions,  then,  which  we  feel  entitled  to  de¬ 
duce  from  these  premises  are  as  follows ;  —  First,  that  no  such 
difference  exists  in  the  external  aspect  or  internal  structure  of 
the  different  races  of  men  as  would  justify  the  assertion  of  their 
distinct  origin ;  and  second,  that  although  the  comparison  of  the 
anatomical  characters  of  races  does  not  furnish  any  positive 
evidence  of  their  descent  from  a  common  stock,  it  proves  that. 
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even  if  their  stocks  were  originally  distinct,  there  could  have 
been  no  essential  difference  between  them,  —  the  descendants  of 
any  one  such  stock,  being  able  to  assume  the  characters  of 
another. 

These  conclusions  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  physiological 
comparisons  instituted  by  Dr.  Prichard,  of  which,  however,  we 
can  only  notice  the  leading  features.  He  lays  it  down,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  a  general  axiom,  that  the  great  laws  of  the 
vital  functions,  such  as  those  governing  the  periods  and  duration 
of  life,  the  economy  of  the  sexes,  and  the  phenomena  of  par¬ 
turition  and  reproduction,  are,  with  slight  deviations  resulting 
from  external  agencies,  constant  and  uniform  in  each  particular 
species ;  whilst  there  are  usually  decided  differences  in  regard 
to  the  same  peculiarities  among  races  of  animals,  which,  though 
nearly  resembling  each  other,  are  yet  speciBcally  distinct. 
This  axiom  will  be  admitted,  we  believe,  by  all  who  are  com¬ 
petent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  signally  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  careful  study  of  those  races  of  domesticated 
animals,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  greatest  amount  of  ana¬ 
tomical  variation. 

Now,  taking  the  average  duration  of  life  as  the  first  point  of 
comparison,  we  find  that,  whilst  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  this  respect  between  man  and  the  highest  apes  —  the  full 
term  of  existence  of  the  chimpanzee  being  stated  by  M. 
Lesson  at  not  more  than  thirty  years,  and  that  of  inferior 
species  being  less —  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  among  the 
several  races  of  mankind ;  the  extreme  age  of  the  Negro  and 
American  races  being  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  European ; 
with  the  same  average  duration  of  life  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  as  regards  climate,  mode  of  life,  &c.  This  is  true  also  of 
the  period  at  which  the  body  attains  its  full  development ;  of 
that  at  which  the  capability  of  reproduction  is  first  manifested 
in  the  female,  and  of  that  at  which  it  ceases.  The  slight  dif¬ 
ferences  which  are  observable  as  to  these  particulars  among  the 
several  races,  are  not  greater  than  ^among  individuals  of  the 
same  race  or  nation  under  similar  climatic  influences.  The  term 
of  gestation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  definite  of  all  the 
periodical  phenomena  of  life,  and  which  frequently  differs  widely 
in  two  species  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  is  exactly  the  same  in 
every  one  of  the  human  races. 

This  conclusion  derives  additional  support  from  the  results 
attending  the  mixture  of  races.  Dr.  Prichard  has  drawn  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  this  point,  and  has  placed  the  question  in  a 
somewhat  new  aspect.  He  brings  together  a  large  number  of 
facts  from  the  domains  of  zoology  and  botany,  to  prove  the 
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comparative,  if  not  the  absolute,  sterility  of  mules,  or  hybrids 
between  parents  of  different  sjMJcies;  and  the  superior  vigour 
and  fecundity  of  hybrids  whose  parents  are  merely  varieties  of 
one  sjKjcies.  According  to  De  Candolle,  no  hybrids  between 
plants  of  undoubtedly  distinct  species  can  continue  the  race  by 
themselves  for  more  than  three  or  four  generations;  their 
capability  of  more  permaitbnt  fecundity  being  dependent  on  the 
occasional  crossing  of  the  race  with  one  of  the  parent  stocks, 
towards  which  it  gradually  returns ;  so  that  the  hybrid  race 
beeomes  virtually  extinct.  It  is  questioned  by  Dr.  Prichard 
whether  hybrids  between  animals  of  undoubtedly  distinct 
species  are  ever  fertile  with  each  other,  although  it  is  well  known 
that  they  may  become  so  with  either  of  the  parent  stocks.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  an  intermixture  of 
mere  varieties,  as  in  the  crossing  of  the  breeds  of  domesticated 
animals,  tends  to  the  improvement  of  the  race,  and  is  favour¬ 
able  to  its  perpetuation.  lie  considers  that  it  may  be  possible 
in  this  manner  to  test  the  specific  identity  or  difference  of  two 
races  of  plants  or  animals ;  any  two  races  that  will  produce  a  pro¬ 
geny  of  equal  fertility  with  themselves  being  of  the  same  species, 
whilst  those  whose  progeny  falls  off  in  vigour  and  fecundity 
are  to  be  regarded  as  of  different  sjjecies.  If  this  test  could  be 
implicitly  relied  on,  the  specific  identity  of  all  the  human  races 
must  be  at  once  admitted ;  since  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  races  of  men  descended  from  a  mixed  parentage  are  at  least 
equal  in  vigour  and  fertility  to  their  {Mirent  stocks,  and  frequently 
exceed  them.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  naturalists  are  by  no 
means  universally  agreed  on  the  adoption  of  this  test;  there 
being  many  who  maintain  that  the  limits  of  hybridity  are  much 
wider  than  Dr.  Prichard  sup|)0scs ;  and  that  the  fertility  of  the 
progeny  depends  rather  u{)on  the  general  similarity  of  the  parents 
tlian  upon  their  specific  unity.  Certain  eminent  zoologists  are 
even  disposed  to  believe  that  our  domesticated  (juadru{)eds  are 
for  the  most  part  hybrid  races  between  parents  of  different 
species.  On  this  sup|)osition,  our  breeds  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
dogs,  cats,  &c.,  arc  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  descend^ 
from  single  wild  stocks  now  for  the  most  part  lost  sight  of,  but 
have  had  several  original  stocks,  whose  traces  arc  still  discover¬ 
able.  Hence  we  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  much  stress 
upon  this  particular  argument ;  though  whatever  weight  it  pos¬ 
sesses  must  go  into  the  scale  of  original  unity. 

Following  the  order  we  have  indicated,  we  shall  now  pass  to 
that  department  of  our  survey  which  embraces  the  Psychical 
characters  of  the  different  races  of  mankind: — in  our  appre- 
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hension,  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  inquiry ;  but 
which  no  ethnologist  till  Dr.  Prichard  had  thought  worthy 
of  a  systematic  investigation.  The  capaciousness  of  the  skulls 
of  the  Negro  and  European  has  been  measured  and  compared; 
but  little  account  has  been  taken  of  the  workings  of  the  brains 
which  they  contained.  The  colour  of  the  skin,  the  flatness 
or  projection  of  the  nose,  the  lankncSs  or  crispness  of  the  hair, 
the  straightness  or  curvature  of  the  limbs,  have  been  scru¬ 
tinised  and  contrasted  ;  as  if  these  alone  constituted  the  proper 
description  of  Man:  though  it  is  surely  in  the  psychical  character 
and  its  manifestations,  that  the  attributes  of  humanity  peculiarly 
consist. 

The  tests  by  which  we  recognise  the  claims  of  the  outcast 
and  degraded  of  our  own  country  to  a  common  humanity,  are 
surely  the  same  by  which  we  should  estimate  the  true  relation 
of  the  Negro,  the  Bushman,  or  the  Australian  savage,  to  the 
cultivated  European.  We  must  not  judge  of  their  capabilities 
solely  by  their  manner  of  life,  however  wretched  that  may  be ; 
since  this  is  often  forced  upon  them  by  external  circumstances. 
Nor  have  we  any  right  to  pronounce  them  incapable  of  enter¬ 
taining  any  particular  class  of  ideas,  simply  because  we  cannot 
find  the  traces  of  these  in  their  existing  forms  of  expression.  It 
is  only  when  such  people  have  been  attentively  studied, — not 
by  a  passing  traveller,  who,  though  he  may  pick  up  a  little  of 
their  language,  sees  little  of  their  inner  life,  —  but  by  a  resident 
who  has  made  it  his  business  to  become,  as  far  as  possible,  one  of 
themselves,  and  has  succeeded  in  gaining  acquaintance  with 
habits  which  a  jealous  reserve  would  conceal,  and  ideas  which 
the  imperfections  of  language  render  most  difficult  of  trans¬ 
mission, —  that  we  have  any  right  to  affirm  what  they  are; 
and  even  this  amount  of  infonnation  affords  little  means  of 
judging  what  they  may  become.  It  will  be  only  when  the  effect 
of  education,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  has  been  fairly 
tested,  that  we  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  of  any  essential  and 
constant  difference  between  ourselves  and  the  most  degraded 
being  clothed  in  the  human  form.  It  will  only  be  when  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  perfect  equality  in  civilisation  and  in  social  position  has 
been  ineffectually  brought  to  bear  on  them  for  several  consecutive 
generations,  that  we  shall  be  entitled  to  say,  of  the  Negro  or  any 
other  race,  that  it  is  separated  by  an  ‘  impassable  barrier  ’  from 
those  which  arrogate  to  themselves  an  inalienable  superiority  in 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  All  our  present  knowledge 
on  this  subject  tends  rather  to  show  that  no  such  barrier  exists  ; 
and  that  there  is  a  real  community  of  psychical  characters  among 
all  the  races  of  men ;  the  differences  in  the  degree  of  their  positive 
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and  relative  development  not  being  greater  than  those  which  exist 
in  the  history  or  in  the  varieties  of  our  own  race.  And  we  may 
add,  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  more  we  learn  concern¬ 
ing  any  particular  nation  or  tribe  reputed  to  present  the  meanest 
possible  as{)ect  of  humanity,  the  more  we  generally  have  to  re¬ 
cede  from  the  harshness  of  our  first  impressions.  This  has  been 
foimd  especially  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  aborigines  of 
Australia.  They  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale,  not  merely  as  regards  their  physical  condition, — but  to  be 
deficient  in  their  intellect  and  their  moral  feelings,  and  to  want 
even  the  rudiments  of  any  religious  impression.  More  intimate 
acquaintance  with  them,  however,  has  fully  proved  the  fallacy 
of  such  statements.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  they  {)os8ess 
many  singular  institutions,  more  resembling  those  of  the  North 
American  Indians  than  of  any  other  nations  known  to  us.  One 
great  obstruction,  to  the  improvement  of  their  social  state  is 
sfud  to  consist  (as  in  a  certain  other  country  nearer  home)  in  the 
great  eomplexity  of  their  landed  tenure,  —  the  perverted  in¬ 
genuity  of  which  would  do  credit,  it  is  said,  to  the  genius  of  an 
astute  lawyer. 

The  examination  of  the  psychical  endowments  of  the  several 
races  of  mankind  is  pursued  by  Dr.  Prichard  through  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  details,  into  which,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  no  longer  room  to  enter.  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  laying  before  our  readers  a  pretty  full 
account  of  one  of  his  most  striking  illustrations. 

The  example  which  we  select  is  that  of  the  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa ;  a  race  which  many  ethnologists  regard  as  the  most  de¬ 
graded  of  the  human  species ;  and  which  some  have  thought  so  far 
below  the  level  of  the  real  Japetic  man,  as  not  even  to  be  worth 
making  slaves  of!  Their  language  has  been  said  to  consist  only 
of  a  few  guttural  tones,  and  to  be  capable  of  expressing  but  few 
ideas ;  and  they  themselves  to  be  all  but  incapable  of  reasoning. 
Without  houses  or  even  huts,  they  live  in  caves  and  holes, 
naked  and  half-starved  savages;  and  wander  through  forests, 
in  small  companies  or  separate  families,  hardly  supporting  a 
miserable  existence  on  wild  roots,  the  eggs  of  ants,  lizards, 
snakes,  and  the  most  loathsome  insects.  They  are  horribly 
filthy  in  their  personal  habits,  and  their  only  enjoyment  is 
smoking.  They  are  said,  indeed,  to  make  no  use  of  fire,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  their  pipes ;  and  they  eat  the  most  un¬ 
clean  food  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  wash  it.  We  can 
scarcely  feel  surprised,  then,  that  those  writers  who  search  for 
indications  of  approximation  between  mankind  and  the  inferior 
animals,  should  ^ve  found  in  these  wretched  Bushmen  a  plain 
link  of  connexion. 
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There  is  ample  evidence,  however,  that  the  Bushmen  arc 
a  degraded  caste  of  the  Hottentot  race.  They  agree  with  the 
Hottentots  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  physiognomy,  cranial 
conformation,  &c.,  by  which  the  latter  are  characterised ;  and 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  languages  of  the  two  races  has 
shown  that  there  is  an  essential  affinity  between  them.  Still 
more  satisfactory  proof  of  this  is  derived  from  historical  testi¬ 
mony.  The  process  of  the  conversion  of  Hottentots  into  Bush¬ 
men  —  the  change  of  a  mild,  confiding,  and  unenterprising  race 
of  shepherds,  wandering  about  in  large  societies  with  their  fiocks 
and  herds,  into  fierce,  suspicious,  and  vindictive  savages,  who 
issue  from  the  fastnesses  of  their  rocky  deserts  only  to  plunder 
and  destroy  —  has  been  witnessed  even  within  the  present  gene¬ 
ration,  as  the  result  of  the  encroachments  of  the  European  colo¬ 
nists  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Kafirs  on  the  other.  Hence  some 
persons  have  attributed  the  origin  of  the  Bushman  race  entirely 
to  the  oppressions,  to  which  certain  Hottentot  tribes  had  been 
subjected  at  the  hands  of  their  more  civilised  neighbours ;  and 
have  dated  it,  in  fact,  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of 
Europeans  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  appears,  however, 
from  the  reports  of  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  who  was  engaged  by 
the  colonial  government,  during  his  long  residence  in  South 
Africa,  to  undertake  a  journey  of  investigation  into  the  interior 
of  Hottentot-land  and  Kafiristan,  not  to  be  strictly  true.  The 
numbers  of  the  Bushmen  will  have  been  augmented  from  time 
to  time  by  various  conquered  and  reduced  trilies  of  Hottentots 
resorting  to  the  wandering  hordes  of  their  vicinity ;  yet  the  first 
separation  of  the  two  races  took  place  at  a  remote  period,  pro¬ 
bably  long  antecedent  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists  at  the 
Cape.  According  to  Dr.  Smith,  almost  all  the  South  African 
tribes  who  have  made  any  advances  in  civilisation,  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  more  barbarous  hordes,  whose  abodes  are  in  the 
wilderness  and  in  the  fastnesses  of  mountains  and  forests,  and 
who  constantly  recruit  their  numbers  by  such  fugitives  as 
crime  and  destitution  may  have  driven  from  their  own  more 
honest  and  thriving  communities.  Thus  the  Kafirs  have  their 
Bushmen,  as  well  as  the  Hottentots;  although  it  is  only  the 
outcasts  of  the  latter  who  are  known  to  the  Cape  colonists. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  just  stated  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  affinities  between  the  Bushman  and  Hottentot  languages, 
there  is  so  great  a  difference  in  their  vocabularies  as  to  have 
given  an  apparent  sanction  to  the  idea  of  their  complete  disso¬ 
ciation.  Of  this  difference,  however.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  able 
to  give  a  satisfactory  account.  He  states  that  many  of  the 
Bushmen  hordes  vary  their  speech  designedly,  by  affecting  a 
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singular  mode  of  utterance,  and  even  adopt  new  words  in  order 
to  render  their  meaning  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  members  of 
their  own  community.  This  modified  dialect  is  more  or  less 
understood  by  the  population  belonging  to  each  Bushman  tribe ; 
but  not  by  the  Hottentots,  or  by  persons  who  know  only  the 
common  language  of  the  race.  The  clapping  noise  occasioned 
by  the  various  motions  of  the  tongue,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Hottentot  language,  occurs  still  more  frequently  among  the 
Bushmen ;  they,  indeed,  often  use  it  so  incessantly,  as  to  seem 
to  be  giving  utterance  to  a  jargon  consisting  of  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  succession  of  claps. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Prichard  that  these  curious  facts 
are  valuable  as  bearing  on  other  ethnological  questions. 

‘  The  fact  of  a  tribe  of  people  in  a  better  condition,  and  looking 
upon  themselves  as  of  higher  caste  and  dignity,  having  in  its  vicinity 
hordes  of  a  lower  state,  a  mlechas,  or  “  mixed  multitude,”  descended 
probably  from  refugees  and  outcasts,  and  more  or  less  mingled  with 
foreigners  and  vagabonds  from  various  quarters,  is  a  thing  likely  to 
have  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  world  besides  South  Africa ;  and 
the  supposit4>n  of  its  existence  may  tend  to  explain  many  phenomena 
in  history  or  ethnology.  In  India,  for  example,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  a  tribe  of  obscure  origin  living  beyond  the  limits,  or  on 
the  outskirts,  of  civilised  communities,  owes  its  existence,  in  a  great 
part  at  least,  to  the  shelter  which  woods,  and  fastnesses,  and  moun¬ 
tainous  tracts  afford,  from  time  to  time,  to  persons  whose  character 
and  habits  of  life  are  such  as  to  unfit  them  for  the  observation  of  laws, 
and  for  submission  to  regal  and  priestly  ordinances.’  (Appendix  to 
Natural  History  of  Mankind,  p.  598.) 

There  are  many  instances  in  ancient  history  of  tribes  who 
were  probably  of  kindred  origin  with  their  masters,  being  re¬ 
duced  and  kept  in  a  state  of  vassalage  for  many  generations,  and 
•treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  The  enslavement  of  the 
Helots  by  the  Spartans  will  occur  to  every  one.  In  like  manner 
the  ancient  Slavonian  race  was  long  held  in  servile  subjection  to 
the  Sannata;;  but  having  been  armed  for  the  defence  of  their 
common  country  against  the  Goths,  they  finally  turned  their 
arms  against  their  domestic  tyrants,  and  expelled  them.  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  Dr.  Prichard  observes,  there  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  large  population  of  mixed  races,  besides  the  pure  castes, 
of  the  Egyptian  stock:  —  a  supposition  which  will  enable  us  to 
account  for  many  varieties  of  statement  in  ancient  descriptions 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  the  physical  traits  of  mummies,  —  while 
the  national  type,  as  represented  by  |)aintings  and  sculptures,  is 
strikingly  uniform.  Dr.  Prichard  finds  another  analogy  in  the 
case  of  the  Lap|>es  of  Northern  Europe,  who  may  have  originally 
borne  the  same  relation  io  the  Finns  in  their  vicinity  as  the 
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Buslunen  bear  to  the  present  Hottentots.  A  similar  or  even 
greater  difference,  at  least  in  bulk  and  stature,  is  pointed  out 
between  the  small  and  meagre  Bedouins  who  lead  a  predatory 
life  in  the  African  desert,  and  the  industrious  Fellahs  who  live 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  who,  though  of  the  same  race, 
are  comparatively  stout  and  athletic  men. 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  the  history  of  languages,  the  fact 
that  a  savage  race  is  known  to  modify  its  8|)eech  for  the  puriK)8e 
of  becoming  unintelligible  to  its  neighbours,  is  by  no  means 
unimportant.  It  is  ini])ossible  to  say  how  many  of  the  ap¬ 
parently  original  diversities  of  human  speech  have  had  their 
commencement  in  a  similar  Ciiuse,  and  in  the  voluntary  adoption 
of  a  new  jargon  by  some  small  separated  community.  The 
clapping  articulation  of  the  Hottentots  themselves  may  have 
originated  wholly  from  this  habit ;  particularly  if,  as  hinted  by 
Bunsen,  the  Hottentot  language  is  a  degraded  dialect  of  the 
Kafir.  We  have  specially  noticed  their  case,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  observing  that  the  moral  disparities,  by  which  it  has 
been  sought  to  exclude  the  Bushmen  from  a  fellowship  with  the 
higher  races,  constitute  on  the  contrary  an  affinity  between 
them.  Since  such  surely  is  the  case,  when  Dr.  Prichard,  in  his 
most  recent  publication  on  the  subject,  mentions  a  total  want 
of  forethought,  and  a  wild  desire  of  revenge,  among  their  most 
striking  characteristics. 

Would  that  we  could  say  that  recklessness  or  ferocity  were 
confined  to  the  rude  dwellers  in  the  remote  deserts  of  South 
Africa!  Unfortunately  there  is  scarcely  a  civilised  nation,  in 
the  very  bosom  of  which  there  does  not  exist  an  outcast  popu¬ 
lation,  neither  less  reckless  nor  less  prone  to  the  fearful  indul¬ 
gence  of  their  worst  passions  than  these  miserable  Bushmen, 
and  only  restrained  from  breaking  loose  by  external  coercion. 
Their  want  of  forethought  is  matter  of  daily  lamentation :  and 
as  often  as  the  arm  of  the  law  is  paralysed,  the  savage  inhabitants 
of  the  unknown  deserts  of  our  great  towns,  issue  from  their 
dens,  and  rival,  in  their  excesses  of  wanton  cruelty,  the  most 
terrible  exhibitions  of  barbarian  inhumanity.  Now,  on  the  one 
hand,  if  we  admit  the  influence  of  want,  ignorance,  and  neglect, 
in  accounting  for  the  debasement  of  the  savages  of  our  own 
great  towns,  and  yet  cherish  the  belief  that,  so  far  from  being 
irreclaimable,  they  may  at  least  be  brought  up  to  the  standard 
from  which  they  have  degenerated ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  well  doubt  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  on  the 
outcasts  of  the  Hottentot  races,  or  refuse  to  believe  that  even 
the  wretched  Bushmen  might  be  brought  back  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  from  among  whom  they  have  been  driven  forth. 
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Of  the  Hottentots  themselves,  however,  we  are  accustomed 
to  entertain  a  very  low  estimate ;  our  ideas  of  them  having  been 
chiefly  derived  from  the  intercourse  of  the  Cape  settlers  with 
the  tribes  which  have  been  their  nearest  neighbours,  and  which 
have  unfortunately  undergone  that  deterioration  which  is  so 
often  found  to  be  the  first  result  of  the  contact  of  civilised 
with  comparatively  savage  nations.  From  the  Dutch  writers, 
however,  who  described  the  Hottentots  at  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement,  we  find  that  they  were  originally  a  numerous 
people,  divided  into  many  tribes,  under  the  patriarchal  govern¬ 
ment  of  chiefs  or  elders :  who  wandered  about  with  flocks 
and  herds,  associating  in  companies  of  three  or  four  hundred 
persons,  living  i%  kraals,  or  moveable  villages  of  huts,  which 
were  constructed  of  poles  or  boughs  covered  with  rush  mats, 
and  taken  down  and  carried  about  on  pack-oxen.  They  were 
bold  and  active  in  the  chase,  and  courageous  in  warfare ;  their 
general  disposition  was  distinguished  by  humanity  and  good 
nature ;  and  they  are  particularly  extolled  as  the  most  faithful 
sen-ants  in  the  world.  Though  excessively  fond  of  wine,  brandy, 
and  tobacco,  they  might  be  safely  intrust^  with  them — neither 
themselves  taking,  nor  suffering  others  to  take,  any  such  articles 
when  committed  to  their  charge.  Their  chastity  was  remarkable 
—  adultery  being  punished  with  death.  Their  besetting  sin 
appears  to  have  been  indolence;  which  prevented  them  from 
troubling  themselves  much  about  personal  cleanliness,  or  about 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  Nevertheless,  when  they  could 
be  induced  to  apply,  they  made  no  mean  progress.  Kolben, 
a  voyager  and  writer  of  that  date,  declares  that  he  has  known 
many  of  them  who  were  tolerable  masters  of  Dutch,  French, 
and  Portuguese:  one  particularly,  who  learned  English  and 
Portuguese  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  who  having  conquered  the 
vicious  pronunciation  contracted  from  his  native  speech,  was 
said  by  good  judges  to  understand  and  speak  his  new  languages 
with  surprising  readiness  and  propriety.  They  were  even  em¬ 
ployed  by  Europeans  in  affairs  that  require  judgment  and 
capacity.  A  Hottentot  named  Cloos  was  intrusted  by  Van  der 
Stel,  one  of  the  early  governors  of  the  Cape,  with  carrying  on 
a  ‘large  trade  in  cattle  with  tribes  at  a  great  distance,  and 
generally  executed  his  commission  with  great  success. 

And  yet  these  are  the  beings  whom  it  is  the  fashion  with 
certain  classes  of  writers  to  represent  as  little  better  than  im- 

Ced  apes,  and  as  having  no  sufficient  claim  to  the  brother- 
of  humanity !  We  wish  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Caucasian  race  manifested  an  equal  degree  of  improveability  with 
some  of  these  despised  Hottentots. 
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It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  Hottentots  differ  from 
the  higher  races  in  their  incapacity  to  form  or  to  receive 
religious  ideas.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  true.  The  au¬ 
thorities  to  which  we  have  just  referred  assure  us  that  the 
Hottentots  of  their  time  had  a  firm  belief  in  supreme  powers 
both  of  good  and  evil,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  them 
(especially  the  latter)  by  religious  rites.  They  believed  also  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  whether  they  had  any  distinct 
idea  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  could  not  be  clearly 
ascertained.  The  early  endeavours  to  introduce  Christianity 
among  them  met  with  the  same  obstinate  resistance  as  has 
been  the  case  in  almost  every  similar  instance  ;  and  one  writer 
has  given  as  the  summing  up  of  his  observations,  that  ‘  the 
*  Hottentots  seem  born  with  a  natural  antipathy  to  all  customs, 

‘  and  to  every  religion,  but  their  own.’  But  it  is  a  memorable 
fact,  that  when  the  attempt  was  perseveringly  made  and 
rightly  directed,  the  Hottentot  nation  lent  a  more  willing  ear, 
than  any  other  uncivilised  race  had  done,  to  the  preaching  of 
Christianity ;  and  no  people  has  been  more  strikingly  and 
siKjedily  improved  by  its  reception,  —  not  only  in  moral  cha¬ 
racter  and  conduct,  but  also  in  outward  condition  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Gladly  would  we  follow  Dr.  Prichard  through  the  in¬ 
teresting  account  which  he  has  given  of  the  labours  of  the 
United  Brethren,  and  of  their  settlements  at  Gnadenthal  and 
other  spots  on  which  they  have  been  located.  We  are  sure 
that  no  unprejudiced  person  can  peruse  them,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  aptitude  for  the  reception  of  religious 
impressions,  they  are  far  superior  to  the  young  heathens  of  our 
own  land,  who,  when  first  induced  to  attend  a  ragged  school, 
are  recorded  to  have  mingled  ‘Jim  Crow’  with  the  strains  of 
adoration  in  which  they  were  invited  to  join;  and  who  did  their 
best,  by  grimaces  and  gestures,  to  distract  the  attention  of  those 
who  were  fixing  their  thoughts  on  the  solemn  offering  of  prayer. 
With  the  following  extract  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
part  of  the  subject ;  — 

‘  Perhaps  nothing  in  this  account  is  more  remarkable  than  the  fact 
that  so  strong  a  sensation  was  produced  among  the  whole  Hottentot 
nation,  and  even  among  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  different  people, 
by  the  improved  and  happy  condition  of  the  Christian  Hottentots,  as 
to  excite  a  desire  for  similar  advantages.  Whole  families  of  Hotten¬ 
tots,  and  even  of  Bushmen,  set  out  for  the  borders  of  Kafirland,  and 
even  performed  journeys  of  many  weeks,  in  order  to  settle  at  Gna¬ 
denthal.  it  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  these  barbarous  races 
of  men,  that  the  savage  Bushmen,  of  their  own  accord,  solicited  from 
the  colonial  government,  when  negotiations  were  opened  with  them 
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with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  a  long  and  bloody  contest,  that 
teachers  might  be  sent  among  them,  such  as  those  who  had  dwelt 
among  the  tame  Hottentots  at  GnadenthaL  “  History,”  says  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  mission,  “  probably  furnishes  few  parallel  examples  of  a 
“  savage  people,  in  treaty  witli  a  Christian  power,  making  it  one  of 
“  the  conditions  of  peace,  that  missionaries  sliould  be  sent  to  instruct 
“  them  in  Christianity.”  ’  (Natural  History  of  Man,  p.  524.) 

The  records  of  the  same  devoted  order  of  missionaries  have 
furnished  Dr.  Prichard  with  similar  materials  for  a  psychological 
account  of  the  Greenlanders  and  Negroes  ;  the  former  being  a 
branch  of  the  great  American  family  of  nations,  which  has  been 
represented  by  many  writers  as  entirely  differing  in  psychical 
character  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World ;  and  the  latter 
being  popularly  regarded  even  in  this  country,  and  still  more  in 
the  United  States,  as  a  race  utterly  Incapable  of  elevation  to 
our  own  level.  We  find  however,  in  these  as  in  other  races, 
unequivocal  indications  of  the  same  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  as  that  which  the  most  civilised  races  of  men  exhibit ; 
these  indications  becoming  more  obvious,  the  more  complete  our 
knowledge  of  their  habits  not  merely  of  action  but  of  thought. 
We  can  trace,  in  short,  among  all  the  tribes  who  are  endowed 
with  articulate  speech,  the  same  rational,  human  nature ;  superior 
to  that  of  the  highest  brutes,  not  merely  in  the  complexity  of 
the  processes  which  it  is  capable  of  performing,  but  in  that 
capacity  for  generating  abstract  ideas,  and  thus  arriving  at 
general  principles,  which,  so  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judg¬ 
ment,  appears  to  be  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  Man.  So, 
again,  we  discover  in  all  of  them  the  same  elements  of  moral 
feeling ;  the  same  sympathies  and  susceptibilities  of  affection;  the 
same  conscience  or  internal  conviction  of  accountableness,  more 
or  less  obscurely  developed ;  the  same  sentiments  of  guilt  and 
self-condemnation,  and  the  same  desire  of  expiation.  These 
principles  take  very  different  forms  of  expression,  even  in  civi¬ 
lised  life ;  much  more,  therefore,  ought  we  to  be  prepared  for 
finding  nothing  more  even  among  the  best  specimens  of  uncivi¬ 
lised  barbarism,  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  a  higher  understand¬ 
ing  and  of  a  nobler  moral  nature,  than  tliat  which  they  have  at 
present  reached.  But  the  rudiments  are  there ;  though  not  always 
in  the  same  degree  of  forwardness  for  being  moulded  to  the 
institutions  of  a  more  regular  society ;  for  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  powers  under  a  rational  education ;  and  for  that 
growth  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  pre-eminently  fitted  to  promote  in  every  mind  that 
opens  itself  to  its  benign  influence. 
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It  is  true,  that  different  nations  manifest  a  different  capacity 
for  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvement ;  but  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  not  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  individuals 
of  the  most  favoured  races.  If  the  Negro,  generally,  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  far  behind,  yet,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  inteUect 
and  moral  character  of  individual  Negroes  have  been  elevated  to 
the  European  standard ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  have  too 
frequent  proof  that  the  intellect  and  moral  character  of  the 
European  are  capable,  not  merely  in  individuals,  but  in  families 
and  groups  of  people,  of  sinking  even  below  the  average  standard 
of  the  Negro.  An  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  African 
character,  has  led  many  persons  to  the  belief  that  our  boasted 
superiority  is  after  all  more  intellectual  than  moral ;  and  that  in 
purity  and  disinterestedness  of  the  affections,  in  childlike  sim¬ 
plicity  and  gentleness  of  demeanour,  in  fact,  in  all  the  milder 
gnices  of  the  Clu-istian  temper,  we  may  even  have  much  to  learn 
of  the  dosi)ised  Negro.  ‘  I  should  expect,’  said  C  banning,  ‘  from 

*  the  African  race,  if  civilised,  less  energy,  less  courage,  less  in- 

*  tellectual  originality,  than  in  ours ;  but  more  amiableness,  tran- 
‘  quillity,  gentleness,  and  content.  They  might  not  rise  to  an 

*  equality  in  outward  condition,  but  would  probably  be  a  much 
‘  happier  race.’  We  have  ourselves  had  considerable  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  capacity  of  Negro  children  with  that  of  the 
lower  class  of  our  youthful  town  population ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  in  every  respect  equal,  and  that 
there  is,  if  anything,  a  superior  docility  on  the  part  of  the  Negro. 
Basil  Hall  gives  the  same  testimonj',  on  the  authority  of  the 
schoolmasters,  even  of  the  United  States.  That  this  mental 
development  is  generally  checked  at  an  early  age,  and  that  the 
Negroes  too  frequently  remain  through  life  in  the  condition  of 

*  children  of  a  larger  growth,’  may  be  freely  conceded ;  but 
this  need  not  be  wondered  at,  as  long  .os  every  encouragement 
to  advancement  is  withheld,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  Negro 
never  can  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  white  civilisation,  is 
sedulously  maintained  and  acted  on.  Wlierever,  on  the  contrary, 
sufHcient  opportunities  have  existed,  and  sufficient  inducement 
has  been  offered,  the  result  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  the  most 
enthusiastic  philanthropist  could  expect.  We  may  add  that  the 
same  remark  respecting  the  absence  of  any  inferiority  in  the 
capacity  of  the  children  of  races  reputed  to  be  inferior,  has 
been  made  in  the  case  of  the  Australians,  the  Hottentots,  and 
others :  who  nevertheless  have  often  been  condemned,  in  the 
same  off-hand  way,  that  Ca»ar  and  his  countrymen  would  have 
unquestionably  disposed  of  the  early  Britons.  It  is  evidently 
a  work  of  such  immense  difficulty  to  raise  man  out  of  his  animal 
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condition,  that  the  wonder  rather  is,  how  it  has  e\ei  been  done 
at  all. 

The  contributions  which  Ethnology  has  received  from  Philo¬ 
logical  investigation  have  rapidly  increased  in  importance,  as  the 
true  principles  of  the  latter  science  have  been  understood  and 
appli^.  We  almost  despair  of  communicating  to  our  readers, 
within  any  reasonable  limits,  an  idea  of  the  present  aspect  of 
this  department  of  the  inquiry.  We  will,  however,  make  the 
attempt,  with  the  assistance  of  the  able  Report  recently  presented 
to  the  British  Association  by  the  Chev.  Bunsen. 

It  is  to  the  speculations,  discoveries,  and  divinations  of  Leib¬ 
nitz,  that  we  owe  the  origin  of  that  investigation  into  the  history 
of  languages,  their  ansilysis,  comparison,  and  classification,  which 
is  termed  by  the  Germans  ‘  Sprachenkunde  ;  ’  and  to  represent 
which  our  own  tongue  has  been  lately  enriched  by  the  word 

*  Glottology,’ — sufficiently  apposite  and  significant,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  not  very  harmonious.  The  science  has  as  yet  been  little 
pursued  except  in  Gennany ;  where  the  labours  of  the  Adelungs, 
Vater,  Klaproth,  Fred.  Schlegcl,  Bopp,  Jacob  Grimm,  William 
von  Humboldt,  Bunsen,  and  others  scarcely  less  eminent,  attest 
that  the  seed  has  been  c.ast  into  no  unfruitful  soil.  It  has  been 
the  j>eculiar  characteristic  of  these  philologists,  that  they  have 
rejected  the  etymological  dreams  and  conjectures,  the  loose  com¬ 
parisons  of  single  Avords  made  without  principle  or  analogy  and 
generally  Avithout  any  sufficient  or  critical  knowledge  of  the 
idioms,  in  short,  all  that  unscientific  comparison  of  languages  or 
rather  of  words  caught  up  at  random  from  among  them,  Avhich 
have  made  the  etymologies  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  eighteenth. 

‘  By  its  very  principle,  tlie  critical  school  admits  of  no  claim 
‘  to  historical  affinity  between  different  languages,  unless  this 

*  affinity  be  shoAvn  to  rest  upon  definite  laws,  upon  substantial 
‘  analogy  established  by  a  complete  examination  of  the  materials. 

*  But  that  school  demands  the  strictest  proof  that  those  affinities 

*  are  neither  accidental,  nor  merely  ideal,  but  essential ;  that  they 
‘  are  not  the  work  of  extraneous  intrusion,  but  indigenous,  as 

*  running  through  the  >vhole  original  texture  of  the  languages 

*  compared,  according  to  a  traceable  general  rule  of  analogy. 

‘  The  very  method  of  this  critical  school  excludes  the  possibility 
‘  of  accidental  or  mere  ideal  analogies  being  taken  for  proofs  of 

*  a  common  historical  descent  of  different  tribes  or  nations.’ 
(Bunsen’s  Report,  p.  255.) 

By  this  method  of  study,  the  languages  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  existing  population  of  the  Old  Continent  may  be  reduced 
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to  five  great  families  or  dynasties.  These  are :  —  1.  The  Indo- 
European,  sometimes  termed  Indo-German,  frequently  Japetic, 
and  by  late  writers  Arian  or  Iranian  languages.  2.  The  Syro- 
Arabian,  often  termed  Semitic.  3.  The  languages  of  High 
Asia  and  of  certain  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  to  which  the 
name  Turanian  has  been  given,  and  which  is  termed  by  Dr. 
Prichard  Ugro-Tartarian.  4.  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  or 
the  monosyllabic  and  uninfiected  languages.  5.  The  African 
languages,  spoken  by  the  woolly-hair^  nations  of  Africa,  who 
inhabit  the  countries  within  a  few  degrees  to  the  north  of  the 
equator,  and  all  south  of  that  line. 

We  have  ’already  alluded  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  first  of 
these  families  of  languages,  and  to  the  variety  in  the  physical 
characters  of  the  nations  who  speak  them.  No  scientific  philo¬ 
logist,  Ave  believe,  any  longer  retains  a  doubt  that  all  these 
languages  have  been  derived  from  one  primitive  stock,  deviating 
from  their  original  identity  by  variations  at  first  merely  dialectic, 
but  gradually  increased.  Of  course,  the  natural  inference  is,  that 
the  nations  which  now  speak  them  have  diverged  from  a  common 
centre.  The  only  alternative  capable  of  meeting  the  facts  seems  to 
be  the  hypothesis, —  that  some  single  nation,  to  which  the  Indo- 
European  language  originally  belonged,  conquered  the  indigenous 
races  of  Europe,  and  imposed  upon  them  all  its  own  language. 
But,  as  Dr.  Prichard  justly  remarks :  — 

‘  If  we  suppose  an  Asiatic  tribe,  for  example,  speaking  any  one 
idiom  belonging  to  this  dynasty  of  languages,  to  have  made  conquests 
ever  so  extensive  in  Europe  and  Asia,  without  leaving  traces  in  his¬ 
tory,  which  is  almost  incredible,  we  shall  still  be  far  from  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  How  could  one  nation  introduce  German  languages 
among  the  German  nations ;  Celtic  dialects,  various  as  they  are, 
among  the  Celts ;  the  Sclavonic  language  among  the  widely-spread 
nations  of  Sarmatia ;  Greek  among  the  Greeks ;  the  old  Italic  dialects 
among  the  nations  of  Italy  ?  The  supposition  is  absurd.  Moreover, 
there  is  internal  evidence  in  the  Indo-European  languages  themselves 
sufficient  to  prove  that  they  grew  by  gradual  dialectic  development 
out  of  one  common  matrix.  Any  person  who  considers,  Avith  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  of  these  languages,  the  nature  of  their  relations  to 
each  other,  the  fact  that  their  original  roots  are  for  the  most  part 
common,  and  that  in  the  great  system  of  grammatical  inflexion  per¬ 
vading  these  languages  there  is  nothing  else  than  the  varied  develop, 
ment  of  common  principles,  must  be  convinced  that  the  differences 
between  them  are  but  the  result  of  the  gradual  deviation  of  one  com¬ 
mon  language  into  a  multitude  of  diverging  dialects ;  and  the  ultimate 
conclusion  that  is  forced  upon  us  is,  that  the  Indo-European  nations 
are  the  descendants  of  one  original  people,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  varieties  of  complexion,  form,  stature,  and  other  physical  qualities 
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which  exist  among  them,  are  the  results  of  deviation  from  an  original 
tjpe.’  (Dr.  Prichard’s  Report  on  Ethnology,  p.  244.) 

The  end  of  all  language  is  the  construction  of  a  sentence,  of 
which  the  several  parts  are  mutually  connected  and  dependent 
one  on  another;  so  as  to  be  capable  of  expressing  a  logical 
jiroposition,  by  a  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  with  all  their 
dependencies.  Almost  every  language  has  a  distinct  form  for 
the  chief  parts  of  the  sentence,  as  a  noun  for  the  subject,  and 
the  verb  for  the  predicate;  and  has  also  words  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
component  parts,  which  may  either  stand  as  separate  particles, 
or  may  be  united  to  the  principal  words  as  affixes ;  the  same 
end  being  also  served  by  inilexions  of  these  words.  In  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  its  system  of  inflexions,  and  in  the  close  knitting 
together  of  all  the  components  of  the  sentence,  so  that  every  shade 
of  thought  may  be  expressed  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and 
precision,  the  Indo-European  languages,  of  which  the  Sanskrit 
may  be  taken  as  the  type,  stand  pre-eminent ;  certain  of  these 
(especially  the  Hellenic)  presenting  the  highest  development 
that  language  has  yet  attained,  and  of  which  indeed,  it  seems 
capable;  and  containing,  also,  the  power  of  modification  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  advancing  knowledge  and  of  new  habits 
of  thought. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  series  we  find  the  Chinese, 
or  monosyllabic  language ;  in  which  there  is  the  least  possible 
connexion  between  the  elements  of  the  sentence.  In  fact,  every 
word  (or  syllable)  might  almost  be  said  to  be  a  sentence  in 
itself ;  for  it  may  for  the  most  part  be  interpreted,  either  as  a 
verb,  a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  as  a  grammatical  particle, 
an  empty  word,  as  the  Chinese  grammarians  say;  its  import 
being  i)artly  determined  by  its  place  in  the  sentence,  and  partly, 
when  spoken,  by  the  tones  or  accents  with  which  the  word  is 
pronounced,  each  word  having  three,  and  some  four  of  these 
accents.  Even  with  these  aids,  no  Chinese  would  understand 
the  present  spoken  language, — still  less  the  old  one,  which  veiy 
seldom  uses  grammatical  particles, — without  the  help  of  repe¬ 
titions,  expletives,  pauses,  and  finally  of  gestures.  The  place  of 
these,  however,  is  supplied,  in  writing,  by  an  immense  number  of 
conventional  signs,  derived  from  figurative  sources,  which  are 
destined  not  to  express  sounds,  but  to  suggest  ideas,  and  thus  to 
assist  the  reader  in  guessing  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
Chinese  is  thus,  by  far  the  most  inflexible  of  all  languages;  and 
has  preserved,  in  a  fixed  or  crystallised  state,  that  earliest  stage 
in  the  development  of  speech,  in  which  every  word  corresimnded 
to,  or  represented  a  substantial  object  in  the  outward  world. 
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The  law  of  projfress  in  all  languages  appears  to  have  been 
from  the  substantial  isolated  word,  as  an  undeveloped  expression 
of  a  whole  sentence,  towards  such  a  construction  as  makes  every 
single  word  subservient  to  the  general  idea  which  the  sentence 
is  to  unfold;  and  shapes,  and  modifies, and  combines  it  accordingly. 
The  mind  starts  with  forming  sentences ;  and  tends  to  break  the 
absolute  isolating  character  of  the  words  first  devised  by  it,  by 
making  them  subservient  to  the  whole  of  a  developed  sentence, 
and  changing  them  into  ‘  parts  of  speech :  ’  But  this  it  can  only 
do  in  the  first  instance,  by  using  the  full  roots  it  already 
possesses,  namely,  nouns  and  verbs.  To  such  roots,  as  is  now 
well  known,  all  other  ‘  parts  of  speech,’  in  all  languages,  are  to 
be  referred ;  not  merely  adnouns  and  adverbs,  but  also  conjunc¬ 
tions,  prepositions,  and  other  particles,  whether  separate  or 
ailixcd.  And,  finally,  the  syllables  thus  added  to  the  original 
roots  frequently  take  the  form  of  inflexions ;  which  now  appear, 
at  first  sight,  as  mere  modifications  of  the  sound  of  the  word, 
but  which  have  been  shown  in  most  cases  to  have  their  origin 
in  syllables  that  once  had  a  separate  and  substantial  meaning. 

*  The  only  preparation,’  says  Bunsen  (Report,  p.  290.),  ‘  which, 

‘  after  a  literature  of  four  thousand  years,  the  Chinese  presents 
‘  for  such  a  change,  is  the  use  of  some  of  its  unchangeable  roots 

*  as  signs  of  grammatical  relations.  A  nation  which  came  into 

•  *  sc])aratc  existence  in  such  a  state  of  the  language,  could  as  easily 
‘  make  that  great  step  which  leads  to  affixes  and  then  to  inflexions, 

‘  as  the  mummified  Chinese  is  unable  and  unwilling  to  do  it.  It 
‘  is  the  feeling  of  the  absolute  independence  and  isolating 
‘  substantiality  of  each  word  in  a  sentence,  which  makes  him 
‘  contemplate  such  a  change  as  a  decided  decay  and  barbarism. 

‘  He  expresses  daylight  by  two  words,  signifying  exactly  in  the 
*  same  order,  day  light :  but  he  cannot  condescend  to  subordinate 
‘  the  second  to  the  first,  by  saying  with  one  accent  day'-light.’ 
How  remarkably  do  we  here  find  the  psychical  character  of  this 
strange  people  displayed  in  the  isolation  and  inflexibility  of  their 
language ! 

In  saying,  however,  that  the  Chinese  nation  preserves  the 
most  ancient  form  of  language  now  existing,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  assert  that  that  language  is  itself  the  original 
stock,  of  which  all  others  are  offsets.  In  fact,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  regard  it  as  being  itself  an  oflset  from  one  of  the  great 
Asiatic  stocks,  the  separation  having  only  taken  place  at  a  very 
early  period ;  and  the  severed  branch  having  preserved  the 
original  character  more  completely  than  the  main  trunk  and  its 
other  ramifications  have  done.  Tins  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
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occurrence;  since  we  actually  find  the  original  Scandinavian 
language  much  better  preserved  in  Iceland  tlion  in  Sweden. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  progressive  development  of  languages 
propounded  by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  in  his  Letter  to  Abel 
Kcmusat,  ‘  On  the  Nature  of  Grammatical  Forma  in  general,  and 
*  on  the  Genius  of  the  Cliinese  Language  in  particular,’  and  since 
ably  advocated  by  the  learned  Chevalier  Bunsen.  To  our  own 
minds  it  is  most  satisfactory ;  from  its  accordance  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  phenomena  which  history  enables  us  to  trace  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  languages,  and  also  from  that  a  priori  probability 
of  its  taking  such  a  course,  which  a  philosophic  view  of  the  human 
faculties  would  suggest.  For  as  ideas  are  formed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  impressions  of  outward  objects  on  the  mind, 
and  as  all  the  higher  operations  of  the  mind  consist  in  the  deve* 
lopment  of  the  relations  of  ideas,  —  so  does  it  seem  natural,  that 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  formation  of  language  every  word  should 
answer  to  some  object  in  the  outward  world,  whilst  every  future 
stage  of  progress  consists  in  the  mere  connexion  of  these  words, 
by  a  mechanism  expressive  of  their  purely  mental  relations. 

Now  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Sanskrit  group  of  lan¬ 
guages,  which  have  been  taken  as  the  tyjxis  of  the  two  extremes 
of  development,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  intermediate  de¬ 
grees  ;  and  there  are  also  several  different  courses  of  devclojv 
ment,  —  the  same  end  having  been  sought  to  be  attained,  more 
or  less  successfully,  in  various  modes.  And  by  a  careful  analysis 
and  comparison  of  different  languages,  it  appears  possible  to 
determine,  not  merely  the  primitive  stock  to  which  each  should 
be  referred,  but  also  the  stage  of  advancement  at  which  it  became 
detached  from  its  parent,  and  took  an  independent  development. 
Thus  when  we  find  dialects  of  the  same  language  agreeing  in 
almost  every  essential  particular  of  construction,  and  having  also 
in  the  main  the  same  vocabulary, —  each  dialect,  however,  being 
distinguished  by  words  peculiar  to  itself,  and  still  more  by 
peculiaxrities  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  common  to  all, — 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  the  close  affinity  of  the  nations 
which  speak  them ;  and  in  regarding  their  separation,  however 
wide  it  may  be  geographically,  as  having  taken  place  at  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  full  development  of  the  language.  If  we  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  variety  of  words  peculiar  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  tongues,  and  a  smaller  number  of  wo:^s  common  to  all, 
with  a  decided  dissimilarity  of  the  inflexions,  while  the  same 
general  principle  of  construction  is  yet  retmned,  the  common 
origin  of  the  languages  may  be  still  predicated — though  the 
separation  must  be  held  to  have  taken  place  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  should  recognise 
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several  distinct  gradations  of  difference,  marked  by  an  in¬ 
creasing  dissimilarity  of  words  and  inflexions  ;  the  organic 
structure,  as  it  may  be  termed,  or  the  mode  of  composition 
of  the  sentences,  as  well  as  the  roots  of  many  primitive 
words,  still  remaining  essentially  the  same.  Such  is  the 
state  of  those  languages  which  are  held  to  belong  to  a  common 
dynasty  or  family,  —  to  the  Indo-European,  for  example,  or 
to  the  Semitic.  But  can  any  still  more  remote  conformity  be 
discovered  between  these  or  other  stocks,  in  which  there  is  a 
total  dissimilarity  in  the  mechanism  of  the  language  ?  Even 
here  the  philologist  is  not  altogether  baffled ;  but  looks  for  a  re¬ 
semblance  in  the  roots  of  the  primitive  words.  And  the  results 
of  recent  comparisons  would  seem  to  show,  that  some  such  com¬ 
munity  may  thus  be  traced  between  the  Indo-European  and 
Semitic  families  themselves,  as  indicates  that  they  too  are  but 
branches  of  one  common  stock, — their  divergence  having  taken 
place  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  epoch  at  which  the  totally 
different  constructions  respectively  characteristic  of  these  families 
were  developed. 

In  like  manner  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  considers  himself  justi¬ 
fied  in  concluding,  from  his  profound  study  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  language,  that  it  presents  indications  of  a  strictly 
historical  connexion  with  both  the  Semitic  and  Japetic  groups ; 
and  that  it  must  have  consequently  been  of  Asiatic  origin,  —  its 
divergence  havdng  taken  jdace  at  a  period  when  as  yet  those 
two  grou|)8  had  not  become  isolated  from  each  other.  The 
Egyptian  language  is  much  less  pliable  and  full-grown  than 
either  the  Semitic  or  Sanskrit ;  and  yet  it  admits  the  principle 
of  those  inflexions  and  radical  formations,  which, we  find  carried 
to  a  higher  development,  sometimes  in  one  and  sometimes  in  the 
other  of  those  great  families.  The  necessary  conclusion  from 
this  fact  would  seem  to  be,  that  Egypt  must  have  been  a  colony 
from  the  undivided  Asiatic  stock ;  and  that  its  language  points 
to  a  more  ancient  Asiatic  formation,  since  extinct  in  its  native 
country, — just  as  the  Icelandic  jx)ints  to  the  old  Norse  of 
Scandinavia.  This  stock  accordingly  must  be  regarded  as  the 
common  origin  of  both  the  Semitic  and  Japetic  dynasties  of 
languages.  Notwithstanding  the  strongly-marked  differences 
which  exist  between  them,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  certain 
degree  of  conformity,  not  merely,  as  just  stated,  in  their  roots, 
but  also  in  the  direction  of  their  development.  By  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt,  in  his  ‘  Universal  View  of  Languages,’  the 
two  families  are  treated  as  one  in  essential  character;  the 
Semitic,  however,  only  tending  towards  what  the  Japetic  per¬ 
fectly  accomplishes.  The  [system  of  inflexion  in  the  former  is 
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limited ;  while  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  an  inex¬ 
haustible  variety  of  terminations,  indicating  all  the  shades  of 
the  different  modes  of  existence  and  action ;  and  is,  therefore, 
eminently  the  language  of  a  progressive  people.  The  Egyptian 
language  was  a  form  of  speech  only  just  emerging  from  the 
monosyllabic  state  and  the  absolute  isolation  of  words ;  and  it 
expressed  very  clumsily  and  incompletely,  by  mere  agglomera¬ 
tion,  that  to  which  the  Semitic  and  Japetic  tongues  could  give 
much  more  distinct  utterance  by  the  system  of  inflexions.  The 
Egyptian  mind,  ‘mummified’  like  the  Chinese,  was  not  fitted 
to  carry  forwards  this  development ;  and  the  original  lan¬ 
guage  gave  way*,  thereforc,  before  the  intrusion  of  foreign 
elements. 

The  Turanian  or  Ugro-Tartarian  family  of  languages,  spoken 
by  most  of  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Northern  Europe,  whose 
geographical  distribution  and  j)hysical  characters  connect  them 
w’ith  the  Mongolian  stock,  entirely  differ  in  their  mode  of  con¬ 
struction  from  the  Japetic  and  Semitic;  the  direction  of  their 
development  being  altogether  opposite.  The  following  are 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Prichard,  as  some  of  the  principal  charac¬ 
teristics  of  their  grammatical  structure. 

‘  1.  Nouns  are  nearly  or  wholly  incapable  of  inflexion.  They 
admit  of  no  variations  of  case,  number,  or  sex — whicli  can  only  be 
expressed  by  appending  an  additional  wortl,  as  a  noun  of  multitude  or 
of  gender. 

‘  2.  All  auxiliaries  to  composition,  such  as  are  prepositions  and 
other  particles,  and  the  possessive  and  even  relative  pronouns  of  other 
languages,  are  in  these  idioms  uniformly  suffixed,  or  placed  after  the 
words  of  which  they  modify  the  meaning. 

‘  3.  In  many  of  these  languages  the  principle  of  vocalic  harmony 
prevails  through  the  entire  vocabulary,  and  extends  to  the  gramma¬ 
tical  system,  such  as  it  is.  According  to  it,  only  vowels  of  certain 
sets  can  occur  in  the  same  words ;  and  this  extends  to  words  com¬ 
pounded  with  particles  or  appended  syllables.’  (Report,  p.  245.) 

Notwithstanding  this  apparently  complete  discordance,  wc 
are  assured  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  that  there  are  too  many  ‘  posi- 
*  tive  and  material  vestiges  of  original  connexion  ’  between  the 
Turanian  and  the  Iranian  or  Indo-European  languages,  to  allow 
us  for  a  moment  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  original  rela¬ 
tion  between  them.  He  even  proposes  to  include  them  both 
under  the  general  designation  of  Japetic;  more  particularly  as 
the  most  ancient  traditions  of  Persia  and  India  indicate  that 
the  two  branches,  the  Iranian  and  Turanian,  though  always  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  are  to  be  considered  but  as  divernriug 
lines  from  one  common  centre.  The  Iranian  family  of  nations 
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appears  to  have  been  agricultural  from  the  first;  whilst  the 
Turanian  has  remained  nomadic  to  the  present  time. 

There  are  indications  of  an  early  and  wide  extension  of  the 
Turanian  branch :  And  from  it  would  seem  to  have  originated  the 
whole  American  family  of  nations.  The  similarity  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  skull  (esiKJcially  shown  in  the  Esquimaux  and  other 
northern  tribes),  together  with  obvious  geographical  consider¬ 
ations,  always  made  such  an  affinity  highly  probable;  and  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  analogy  between  the  peculiar 
grammatical  structure  common  to  the  American  languages  and 
that  of  the  Turanian  tongues  of  Asia.  ‘We  believe,’  says 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  ‘  that  the  curious  and,  at  the  first  appearance, 

‘  startling  problem,  of  the  apparent  entire  diversity  of  the  lexico- 
‘  graphic  part  of  these  American  languages,  by  the  side  of  that 
‘  grammatical  affinity,  will  receive  a  satisfactory  solution  by  a 

*  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  roots,  and  by  the  application 

*  of  the  principle  of  secondary  formation,  overgrowing,  some- 
‘  times  luxuriantly,  the  ancient  stock  of  roots.’ 

The  Malayo-Polynesian  languages,  clearly  shown  by  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt  to  be  branches  of  the  Malayan  stock,  are,  through 
it,  connected  with  the  great  Turanian  family;  and  thus  the 
inference  deduced  from  the  gradual  modification  which  we  may 
trace,  through  the  people  of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  from 
tlic  Mongolian  type  to  the  Polynesian  varieties  of  complexion 
and  conformation  —  an  inference  Avhich  is  in  obvious  accordance 
with  the  geographical  probability  that  the  Malayo-Polynesian 
Archipelago,  if  peopled  from  Asia  at  all,  received  its  first  human 
inhabitants  from  the  Malayan  peninsula  —  is  found  to  be  in  per¬ 
fect  accordance  with  glottological  indications. 

Whether  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Pelagian  Negroes,  and 
by  other  races  which  seem  to  have  had  the  earliest  possession  of 
these  islands,  be  a  primitive  type  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Malay, 
which  afterwards  in  many  parts  superseded  it,  mQst  remain  un¬ 
certain  until  more  complete  information  regarding  them  has 
been  supplied.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  the 
language  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia  has  many  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  with  theTamulian ;  which  seems  itself  to  be  a  detached 
offset  of  the  Turanian  stock,  still  preserved  in  the  Dekkan. 

Another  very  curious  ‘  outlier’  of  the  Turanian  stock  seems  to 
exist  in  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain ;  which  are  inhabited  by 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberi,  still  distinguished  by  their 
very  peculiar  language.  Of  this  language,  now  termed  the 
Euskarian  or  Euskaldune,  the  relationship  is  much  closer  to  the 
Turanian  group  than  to  any  branch  of  the  Indo-European  stock. 
Now  the  Iberi  formerly  extended  along  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
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not  only  through  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  but  also  into 
Italy  and  Sicily ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  a  Tura¬ 
nian  race,  which  had  occupied  the  south  of  Europe,  as  the  Ugrian 
part  of  that  race  had  occupied  the  north,  at  a  period  anterior  to 
the  north-western  extension  of  the  Indo-European  races  from 
their  Asiatic  centre.  Many  circumstances  attest  that  when  that 
colonisation  took  place,  Europe  was  by  no  means  uninhabited ; 
and  it  seems  natural  that  the  oiiginal  Iberian  races,  gradually 
giving  way  before  the  superior  intelligence  and  power  of  the 
Iranian,  should  at  last  be  pent  up  in  a  remote  south-western 
corner  of  Europe ;  whilst  the  Ugrian  were  driven  towards  the 
opposite  corner,  henceforward  to  be  confined  to  the  northern 
and  north-eastern  region. 

However  probable  it  may  seem,  from  geographical  considera¬ 
tions,  and  from  conformity  in  physical  characters,  that  the 
Chinese  and  other  people  speaking  monosyllabic  and  inflexible 
languages,  are  descend^  from  the  Turanian  stock,  no  very  de¬ 
cided  indications  of  relationship  have  yet  been  traced  between 
those  languages  and  any  others  of  the  great  dynasties  which 
have  been  enumerated.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Chinese 
philology,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
The  language  has  hitherto  been  too  much  studied  with  a  view 
merely  to  the  exigencies  of  commercial  intercourse ;  and  such 
philological  investigation  as  it  has  received  has  been  from  men  too 
exclusively  imbued  with  the  forms  and  categories  of  the  gram¬ 
mars  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Little  is  yet  known,  moreover, 
of  those  languages  in  which  traces  of  connexion  with  other 
Asiatic  forms  of  speech  may  be  expected  to  remain  imbedded ; 
especially  the  Burmese  and  the  Bhotiya  of  Thibet,  which  last 
would  appear,  from  the  researches  of  Abel  Bemusat,  to  have 
much  in  common  with  the  Mongolian.  ‘  It  would  be  presump- 
‘  tuous,’  says  Chevalier  Bunsen,  ‘  to  anticipate  the  issue  of  such 

*  well-prejiared  and  sifted  comparisons ;  but  we  have  no  hesita- 

*  tion  in  saying  that  we  ineline  to  believe  it  will  be  in  favour  of 
‘  the  existence  of  a  primitive  connexion.  There  is  a  gap  be- 
‘  tween  that  formation  and  all  others ;  and  that  gap  probably 
‘  corresponds  to  that  caused  in  the  general  development  of  the 
‘  human  race  by  great  destructive  floods,  which  separate  the 
‘  history  of  our  race  from  its  primordial  origines.  In  this  sense, 

*  the  Chinese  may  be  called  the  great  monument  of  antediluvian 
‘  speech.  Indeed,  the  first  emigration  from  the  cradle  of  man- 
‘  kind  is  said  in  Genesis  to  have  gone  eastward.’  (Report, 
p.  299.) 

Thus  it  appears  that  glottological  considerations  aflbrd  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Asia, 
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Europe,  America,  and  Polynesia,  from  one  common  stock ;  and 
in  this  respect  they  go  beyond  those  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  psychological  indications  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt ; 
the  only  conclusion  which  could  be  safely  dr&wn  from  the  latter, 
being,  that  these  nations  all  possess  the  same  constant  characters, 
and  differ  only  in  those  which  can  be  shown  to  vary  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  —  so  that  they  may  have  all  had  a  common 
origin,  or,  that  their  original  stocks,  if  not  identical,  must  have 
still  been  analogous  in  all  essential  particulars.  Now  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that,  where  glottological  evidence  is  the  weakest, 
anatomical  evidence  is  the  strongest,  and  vice  versd.  Thus  the 
hiatus  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Turanian  languages  is  very 
wide;  but  the  physical  conformity  is  so  strong  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  nations  of  High  Asia,  that  no  ethnologist  has 
ever  thought  of  assigning  to  them  a  distinct  origin.  So  also 
the  nations  speaking  the  Semitic  and  Japetic  languages  bear 
such  a  near  physical  relationship  to  each  other,  that  they  have 
been  almost  invariably  arranged  together,  under  the  Caucasian 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Malayo-Polynesian  and 
the  American  nations,  whose  physical  characters  are  most  di¬ 
verse,  the  glottological  bond  of  grammatical  aflSnity  is  peculiarly 
close. 

It  only  remains  for  us,  then,  to  consider  the  connexion  of  the 
proper  African  languages  with  the  foregoing :  And  here,  again, 
the  knowledge  derived  from  recent  inquiries  into  the  ancient 
Egyptian  seems  likely  to  supply  a  most  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  inquiry.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  present  state 
of  our  acquaintance  with  the  languages  peculiar  to  this  conti¬ 
nent.  It  has  been  chiefly  obtained  through  the  efforts  of  various 
enlightened  missionaries,  who,  in  the  hope  of  preparing  a  way 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  African  nations, 
have  labour^  successfully  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  their 
forms  of  speech.  These  researches  have  entirely  destroyed  all 
previous  unfounded  notions  respecting  the  prevalence  of  a  vast 
number  of  rude  and  poor  tongues  among  the  nations  of  Southern 
Africa.  Excluding  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  for  reasons  al¬ 
ready  given,  it  appears  that  the  nations  peopling  nearly  all  that 
vast  region  of  Arica  which  lies  south  of  the  Equator,  may  be, 
glottologically  considered,  as  forming  but  a  single  family ;  the 
Kafir  tongue  of  the  south  having  close  relations  of  aflSnity  both 
with  the  Kongo  dialects,  which  it  joins  on  the  west ;  and  with  the 
Galla  language,  which  stretches  down  to  meet  it  along  the  eastern 
coast.  Now  these  languages  are  stated  by  Chev.  Bunsen  to  retain 
vestiges  of  primitive  relationship  with  the  great  tripartite  stock 
whence  originated  the  Japetic,  Semitic,  and  Chamitic  (or  Egyp- 
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tian)  tongues;  but  they  evince  a  much  higher  development  than 
the  last  of  these,  and  this  development  is  rather  in  the  Japetic  than 
in  the  Semitic  direction.  Whether  these  languages  have  passed 
through  the  form  \^hich  has  remained  stationary  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  or  whether  they  were  derived  from  that  still  earlier  Asiatic 
formation  in  which  the  Egyptian  itself  originated,  is  a  question 
on  which  Chev.  Bunsen  considers  that  no  definite  opinion  can  at 
present  be  formed ;  although  the  combined  progress  of  the  study 
of  the  languages  of  Egypt  and  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa 
will  probably  in  a  few  years  lead  to  a  decided  answer. 

Of  the  languages  of  the  woolly-haired  tribes  inhabiting  Cen¬ 
tral  Negroland,  Senegambia,  and  Guinea,  too  little  is  yet  known 
to  justify  any  positive  assertion  of  their  relationship  to  each 
other  and  to  a  common  stock.  The  comparative  researches  in¬ 
stituted  by  Dr.  Latham,  however,  which  form  the  subject  of  a 
very  elaborate  Report  accompanying  those  of  Dr.  Prichard  and 
Chev.  Bunsen,  all  tend  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  philolo¬ 
gical  isolation  does  not  exist  among  the  African  tongues.  Cha¬ 
racters  of  approximation  to  the  Semitic  group  are  indicated  by 
him  in  several  instances;  and  indeed  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
the  Galla  language  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  branch  of  Se¬ 
mitic  philology.  There  is,  then,  so  far  as  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  extends,  no  glottological  reason  for  separating  the  nations 
of  Central  from  those  of  Southern  Africa.  And  as  we  find  the 
true  Negro  characters  among  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  former, 
there  is  every  probability,  on  physical  grounds,  of  their  common 
origin. 

We  cannot  better  express  the  general  conclusions  to  which 
wc  are  conducted  by  the  study  of  the  various  forms  of  human 
language,  than  in  the  words  of  Chev.  Bunsen.  After  stating 
the  two  ix)ssible  hypotheses  —  first,  that  there  has  been  a  great 
number  of  beginnings,  out  of  which  different  tribes  have  sprung, 
and  with  them  different  languages,  —  each  doing  originally  the 
same  work,  and  continuing  and  advancing  it  more  or  less  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  particular  task,  its  natural  powers,  and  its  historical 
destinies ;  and  second,  that  the  beginning  of  speech  Avas  made 
only  once,  in  the  beginning  of  human  time,  in  the  daAvn  of  the 
mental  day,  by  one  favoured  race,  in  a  genial  place  of  the  earth, 
the  garden  of  Asia,  —  he  thus  continues : 

‘  If  the  first  supposition  be  true,  the  different  tribes  or  families 
‘  of  languages,  however  analogous  they  may  be,  (as  being  the 

*  produce  of  the  same  human  mind  upon  the  same  outward 

*  world  by  the  same  oiganic  means,)  will  nevertheless  offer 

*  scarcely  any'  affinity  to  each  other,  in  the  skill  displayed  in 
‘  their  fomiation,  and  in  the  mode  of  it ;  but  their  very  roots, 
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‘  full  or  empty  ones,  and  all  their  words,  whether  monosyllabic 
‘  or  polysyllabic,  must  needs  be  entirely  different.  There  may 

*  be  some  similar  expressions,  in  those  inarticulate  bursts  of  feel- 

*  ing  not  reacted  on  by  the  mind,  which  grammarians  call  inter- 

*  jections.  There  afe  besides  some  grapfic  imitations  of  exter- 

*  nal  sounds,  called  onomatopoetica,  words  the  formation  of 

*  which  indicates  the  relatively  greatest  passivity  of  the  mind. 

*  There  may  be,  besides,  some  casual  coincidences  in  real  words; 

*  but  the  law  of  combination  applied  to  the  elements  of  sound,  gives 
‘  a  mathematical  proof  that,  with  all  allowances,  such  a  chance 

*  is  less  than  one  in  a  million  for  the  same  combination  of  sounds 
‘  signifying  the  same  precise  object.  What  we  shall  have  to  say 

*  hereafter  about  the  affixing  of  words  to  objects,  will  show  that 
‘  this  chance  is  still  considerably  diminished,  if  the  very  strict 
‘  and  positive  laws  are  considered  which  govern  the  application 

*  of  a  word  to  a  given  object.  But  the  ordinary  crude  method 

*  suffices  to  prove  that  if  there  are  entirely  different  beginnings 
‘  of  speech,  as  philosophical  inquiry  is  allowed  to  assume,  and  as 

*  the  great  philosophers  of  antiquity  have  assumed,  there  can  be 

*  none  but  stray  coincidences  between  words  of  a  different  origin. 

‘  Now,  referring  to  what  we  have  already  stated  as  the  result  of 
‘  the  most  accurate  linguistic  inquiries,  such  a  coincidence  does 
‘  exist  between  three  great  families,  spreading  from  the  north  of 

*  Eurojje  to  the  tropic  lands  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  there 

*  exists,  not  only  in  radical  words,  but  even  in  what  must  appear 

*  as  the  work  of  an  exclusively  peculiar  coinage,  the  formative 
‘  w’ords  and  inflexions  which  pervade  the  whole  structure  of  cer- 

*  tain  families  of  languages,  and  are  interwoven,  as  it  were,  with 
‘  every  sentence  pronounced  in  every  one  of  their  branches. 

*  All  the  nations  which,  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  our  days, 

*  have  been  the  leaders  of  civilisation  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
‘  Africa,  must  consequently  have  had  one  beginning.  This  is 

*  the  chief  lesson  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  language 

*  teaches  us.’  (Report,  p.  294.) 

This  statement,  having  especial  reference  to  the  Semitic, 
Japctic,  and  Chametic  languages  only,  is,  of  course,  equally  true 
of  those  still  more  widely-diffused  forms  of  speech  which  are 
referable  to  the  Turanian  stock,  that  stock  being  itself,  in 
Chev.  Bunsen’s  estimation,  a  branch  of  the  Japetlc.  And  thus, 
in  a  very  unexpected  manner,  we  find  that  Eg}'ptological  re¬ 
searches  have  greatly  contributed  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  a 
common  origin  of  all  the  languages  of  the  globe;  and  to 
strengthen,  therefore,  the  hypothesis  of  the  original  unity  of 
mankind. 
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We  shall  now  briefly  inquire,  in  the  last  place,  what  are  the 
principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis,  and  what  the 
merit  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  usually  met. 

The  ground  usually  taken  by  those  who  uphold  the  doctrine 
of  numerous  originsd  stocks,  is  the  fixity  of  the  characters  by 
which  the  several  races  of  men  are  at  present  distinguished ; 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  they  must  have  been  always  separated 
by  the  same  differences.  AVe  have  already  met  this  aiguraentj 
by  opposing  facts ;  but  we  shall  now  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
results  to  which  it  must  necessarily  lead,  if  legitimately  carried 
out. 

When  it  is  found,  for  example,  that  in  the  interior  of  the 
African  and  the  American  continents,  and  throughout  the 
scattered  islands  of  Oceania,  there  are  numerous  tribes  of  people," 
differing  at  least  as  much  among  themselves  as  the  Ethiopian, 
American,  and  Malayan  varieties  have  been  considered  to  differ 
from  each  other,  it  becomes  obvious  that  we  must  extend  our 
ideas  of  original  diversity  of  stock,  to  all  these  subordinate  divi¬ 
sions  ;  and  that  every  race  which  differs  from  the  rest  by 
any  well-marke€  characters,  must  have  a  distinct  parentage 
assigned  to  it.  But  such  an  hypothesis  would  leave  utterly 
unaccountable  the  similarity  of  language,  tradition,  habits  of 
thought,  and  social  condition,  which  is  undoubtedly  found  to 
exist  between  nations  separated  from  one  another  by  track¬ 
less  deserts  or  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean ;  and  the  more  rigor¬ 
ously  it  is  applied,  the  greater  are  the  difficulties  and  incon¬ 
sistencies  which  it  involves.  Thus,  if,  without  regard  to 
historical  or  philological  considerations,  we  assume  cranial  con¬ 
formation  as  a  valid  ground  of  specific  distinction,  we  must 
assign  a  distinct  ancestry  to  the  Turks  of  Europe  and  to  those 
of  Central  Asia,  to  the  Magyars  of  Hungary  and  to  the 
Ugrians  of  Asiatic  Russia ;  whilst  we  should  bring  together  the 
Negroes  of  the  Guinea  coast  and  the  blacks  of  Papua,  and 
might  even  find  it  difficult  to  exclude  the  Tahitian  or  Marquesan 
islanders  from  the  European  division.  If  we  take  complexion, 
again,  as  our  guide,  we  shall  be  led  into  yet  greater  absurdities ; 
for  we  must  then  split  up  the  Jewish  people  into  half  a  score  of 
diverse  races :  between  the  ruddy  Saxon  and  the  black  Hindoo  we 
must  establish  a  dozen  of  distinct  grades;  and  when  we  come 
to  the  African,  American,  and  Oceanic  nations,  w’e  must  assign 
a  new  Adam  and  Eve  to  almost  every  tribe.  We  may  be  told 
that  we  are  refining  too  much  —  that  original  diversity  should 
be  inferred  only  where  a  well-marked  distinction  exists  —  that  we 
should  be  guided,  therefore,  only  by  the  prominent  differences, 
and  not  perplex  ourselves  with  the  subordinate  ones.  But  every 
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one  who  has  tried  his  hand  at  classification,  whatever  may  be 
the  objects  of  his  attention,  knows  full  well  that  a  line  must  be 
drawn  sometchere  ;  and  that,  however  easy  may  be  the  separ¬ 
ation  of  groups  when  their  respective  characters  show  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  mutual  approximation,  it  becomes  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  when  a  complete  gradation  exists  between  them. 
Thus  it  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  Hindoo  must  have  had  a 
different  origin  from  the  Saxon  or  Celt ;  but  to  which  family 
shall  we  assign  the  swarthy  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe,  or 
the  fair-skinned  dwellers  among  the  mountain  ranges  of  North¬ 
ern  India  ?  The  red  Egyptians  and  the  jet-black  Negroes  are 
distinct  enough  in  the  paintings  left  to  us  by  the  former ;  but 
without  going  far  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  every  possible 
shade  of  transition  will  be  found.  With  which  group  are  we  to 
arrange  these  intermediate  varieties  ? 

Such  are  a  few  examples  of  the  inconsistencies  and  difficulties 
which  are  involved  in  the  hypothesis  of  numerous  original 
stocks,  marked  by  all  the  diversities  of  physical  character  which 
at  present  exist.  From  these  (and  we  might  multiply  them 
almost  without  limit)  there  seems  no  way  of  escape,  save  in  the 
doctrine  that  a  certain  capacity  for  variation  exists  in  the  human 
race,  as  in  the  races  of  domesticated  animals.  We  have  pur¬ 
posely  abstained  from  dwelling  on  the  analogical  argument, 
which  is  put  prominently  forward  by  Dr.  Prichard,  because  we 
have  thought  it  more  satisfactory  to  base  our  inquiries  on  the 
2)hcnomena  presented  by  the  human  race  alone.  And  we  must 
content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  the  remark,  that — whether 
our  various  breeds  of  domesticated  animals  have  originated  from 
single  or  similar  stocks,  as  maintmned  by  some,  or  are  the  result 
of  the  intermixture  of  several  originally  distinct  species,  as  sup¬ 
posed  by  othem, —  there  is  adequate  historical  evidence  that,  when 
left  to  themselves  and  introduced  into  new  conditions,  they  may 
undergo  changes,  even  within  the  course  of  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies,  at  least  equal  in  degree  to  the  diversities  by  which  they 
were  previously  distinguished  from  each  other.  Ample  proof  to 
this  effect  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  present  characters 
of  the  races  of  animals  introduced  into  South  America  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  now  spread  in  a  wild  state  over  the  whole 
continent,  with  those  of  their  domesticated  ancestors.  These 
present  a  striking  contrast,  not  merely  in  the  character  of  their 
integuments,  but  in  the  configuration  of  their  skeletons,  and 
not  unfrequcntly,  also,  in  their  habits  and  instincts.  Wide 
as  are  the  physical  differences  between  the  cultivated  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  the  barbarous  Negro  or  the  Australian  savage,  they 
are  not  greater  than  those  which  have  been  certainly  produced 
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by  the  agency  of  external  conditions,  within  a  very  limited  time 
—  almost,  indeed,  under  our  own  observation  —  in  the  ox,  sheep, 
hog,  &C,  of  South  America. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that — although  a  certain  modifi¬ 
cation  may  be  allowed  to  have  been  effected  in  the  characters  of 
minor  subdivisions  of  the  human  race  by  the  agency  of  external 
conditions,  yet  —  the  extreme  or  typical  forms,  of  whose  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  remotest  periods  of  the  history  of  our  race  we 
have  adequate  evidence,  cannot  with  any  probability  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  thus  originated,  and  must  be  referred  to  distinct 
parentage  at  the  beginning.  In  support  of  this  argument  it 
may  be  urged  that,  although  complexion  and  cranial  conformation 
within  a  certain  extent  are  altered  by  climatic  influence  and 
habits  of  life,  yet  that  such  Influences  tend  merely  to  change  one 
variety  into  another,  or  to  reduce  them  all  to  a  common  type ; 
and  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  neic  varieties  could  spring  up 
in  our  race  under  any  such  agency.  This  is  a  purely  physiolo¬ 
gical  argument,  to  be  discussed  upon  physiological  grounds ;  and 
if  wc  cannot  meet  it  by  positive  disproof,  we  think  that  wc  can 
bring  a  strong  weight  of  analogical  evidence  to  bear  against  it. 
For  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  all  races  of  animals  which 
exhibit  a  capacity  of  modification  from  external  agencies,  present 
at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  variations  for  which  such  agencies 
will  not  account,  and  which  wc  are  obliged,  in  our  ignorance,  to 
term  spontaneous.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  new  breeds  arc 
every  now  and  then  originated  among  domesticated  animals. 
Individuals  arc  frequently  born  with  some  peculiarity  of  or¬ 
ganisation  which  distinguishes  them  from  their  fellows ;  and 
if  this  peculiarity  should  be  considered  in  any  way  advan¬ 
tageous,  every  care  is  taken  to  render  it  permanent,  by 
selecting  those  among  the  offspring  of  this  peculiar  indivi¬ 
dual  which  present  the  same  peculiarity,  and  causing  them 
to  breed  together.  In  this  manner  are  new  and  well-marked 
varieties  occasionally  produced,  even  in  our  own  day,  among 
domesticated  animals ;  although  it  would  seem  as  if  this  ten¬ 
dency  had  well  nigh  exhausted  itself.  Now  it  cannot  but 
be  admitted  that  the  human  race  jwssesses  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  spontaneous  variation.  Hov«r  else  arc  wc  to  account 
for  the  endless  diversity  of  form  and  feature  exhibited  by  the 
individuals  of  any  one  community,  subjected  for  ages  to  the 
same  climatic  and  social  influences?  ^loreover,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  it  not  only  in  the  ordinary  diversities  which  are  every 
day  offering  themselves  to  our  notice,  but  in  extraordinary 
modifications  of  rarer  occurrence,  though  of  great  significance. 
Thus  infanta  are  occasionally  born  with  six  fingers  on  each 
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hand  and  six  toes  on  each  foot ;  and  this  jKjculuirity  is  often 
found  to  descend  through  successive  generations.  In  case  those 
who  possess  it  were  to  be  exclusively  matched  together,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  a  permanent  six-fingered 
and  six-toed  race  of  men  w'ould  be  produced ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  free  intermixture  Avith  the  surrounding  mass,  the 
six-fingered  race,  however  originated,  tends  to  merge  in  the 
prevailing  five-fingered  type. 

Xow,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  probable  condition  of 
the  human  population  at  an  early  period  of  its  history,  we  shall 
at  once  see  how  much  it  would  favour  the  perpetuation  of  any 
such  spontaneous  variety ;  for  its  scantiness  and  want  of  settled 
habits  would  tend  to  isolate  different  families,  or  very  small 
tribes,  from  each  other,  and  would  occasion  continual  intermar¬ 
riages  even  among  very  near  relatives ;  so  that  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  Avould  do  that  which  is  now  often  accomjdished  by 
intentional  interference,  in  the  multi jdlcation  of  breeds  of 
animals.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  the  diversities  which  now 
occasionally  pircsent  themselves  are  not  comp)arablc  in  amount 
with  those  which  exist  between  the  most  widely  separated 
types  of  humanity,  it  may  be  fairly  replied,  that  we  should 
naturally  cxpiect  this  tendency  to  spontaneous  'variation  to  have 
a  limit ;  and  that  we  might  anticlp)ate  that  its  most  remarkable 
manifestations  should  have  occurred  at  an  early  period  of  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  did  in  all  analogous  instances  —  such  as  those  of  our 
domesticated  animals  and  cultivated  plants. 

But  lastly  it  has  been  argued  that,  admitting  the  possibility 
of  all  which  we  have  urged,  the  lap)sc  of  time  necessary  to 
bring  about  such  changes  as  those  required  in  any  hypothesis 
of  the  single  origin  of  the  human  races,  is  far  greater  than  the 
received  chronology  admits ;  the  evidence  of  extreme  diversity 
of  races  being  at  least  coeval  with  the  earliest  records.  An 
objection  founded  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  chrono¬ 
logy  comes  w’ith  an  ill  grace  from  those  who  refuse  their  assent 
to  the  ^Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race  from  a 
single  pair;  and  in  the  present  state  of  critical  inquiry,  it 
scarcely  needs  a  serious  refutation.  For  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  suj)posc  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  intended  to 
give  us  an  exact  chronology,  than  that  it  was  designed  to  teach 
us  geology  or  astronomy.  All  writers  who  have  entered  upon 
the  investigation  of  primajval  history,  have  felt  a  ditficulty 
in  reconciling  the  proofs  of  the  early  existence  of  powerful 
empires  and  high  grades  of  civilisation,  with  the  ordinary  chro¬ 
nology  founded  upon  the  Mosaic  records ;  whilst  the  fragmentary 
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character  of  these  records,  depriving  them  of  all  claim  to  be  re¬ 
garded  even  as  affording  a  continuous  genealogj',  has  been  in¬ 
creasingly  felt  and  acknowledged  by  unprejudiced  biblical  critics. 
The  whole  tendency  of  modem  geological  inquiry,  moreover,  is  to 
lengthen  the  j)criod  which  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement 
of  the  recent  epoch ;  so  that  without  carrying  the  origin  of  man 
one  step  further  back  in  geological  time,  we  are  quite  free  to 
assign  any  moderate  number  of  thousands  of  years  that  we 
may  think  necessary,  for  the  diffusion  of  the  race,  and  for  the 
origination  of  its  varieties.  Ethnology  is  in  no  state  at  present 
for  dogmatical  oonelusions  :  And  so  far  are  we  from  presenting 
our  own  as  such,  that  we  should  be  glad  if  our  readers  would 
compare  what  we  have  said  upon  ‘  the  varieties  of  complexion 
‘  in  the  human  race,’  with  the  opposite  views  put  forth  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Ethnological  Journal.  The  subject  in  all 
its  branches  is  one  not  of  revelation  but  of  science ;  And,  on 
this  and  similar  subjects,  our  most  zealous  theologians  need 
not  be  afraid  of  being  found  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Henry 
More ;  who,  in  his  ‘  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,’  has  cited, 
with  approbation,  the  judgment  of  Bodinus  —  that  ‘  the  unskil- 
‘  ful  insisting  of  our  divines  upon  the  literal  sense  of  !Moses 
‘  has  bred  many' hundred  thousands  of  atheists.’ 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  safer  in  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry, 
to  refrain  from  speculating  as  to  the  primary  condition  of  the 
race,  and  the  centre  of  its  diffusion;  and  Dr.  Prichard  has 
cautiously  held  his  peace  on  this  topic.  It  is  too  interesting  a 
question,  however,  to  pass  by  altogether ;  and  we  may  state  our 
own  conclusion,  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  geographical, 
physiological,  and  glottological  considerations  involved  in  it,  tliat 
some  part  of  High  Asia  was  the  centre  from  which  the  Avorld 
was  peopled ;  and  that  the  race  still  inhabiting  that  region  most 
nearly  represents  the  original  stock.  All  the  early  migrations 
of  which  we  have  any  traditional  evidence,  appear  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  this  region  as  their  centre ;  and  its  connexions  w’ith 
all  other  lands  are  such  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  region.  The 
^Mongolian  type  of  conformation  seems  to  be  that  which  is  at 
the  same  time  most  susceptible  both  of  improvement  into  the 
highest  European  form,  and  of  degradation  into  the  prognathous 
Papuan  or  Australian.  And  the  more  closely  and  extensively 
the  affinities  of  language  are  studied,  the  more  is  it  found  that 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the  globe  com¬ 
municate  with  the  nations  of  High  Asia,  or  with  some  of  their 
acknowledged  offsets. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  expressing  our  high  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Prichard;  who  has  un- 
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questionably  done  more  than  any  other  single  individual  to 
plaee  Ethnology  on  a  scientifie  basis.  We  have  seen  bow 
many  departments  of  inquiry  must  be  prosecuted,  and  this  not 
supci’ficially,  but  profoundly,  to  warrant  even  the  simplest  con¬ 
clusion  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Prichard 
has  acquitted  himself  in  each,  —  whether  Physical  Geography, 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Psychology,  History,  or  Philology, — 
as  if  it  alone  had  occupied  his  attention.  Kot  that  we 
would  claim  for  him  the  highest  place  among  the  votaries 
of  any  one  of  these  sciences ;  but  we  are  sure  that  he  may  rank 
as  facile  princeps  among  those  who  have  attempted  to  bring 
them  all  into  mutual  relation.  We  should  be  giving  a  verj' 
erroneous  view  of  his  labours,  however,  if  we  represented  them 
as  merely  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  position  he  has 
taken  up  regarding  the  single  origin  of  the  race.  In  his  larger 
work  he  has  essayed  to  bring  together,  in  a  condensed  form,  all 
the  most  important  information  that  can  be  collected  from  the 
various  sources  we  have  indicated,  illustrative  of  the  present 
condition  and  past  history  of  the  races  of  mankind ;  and  whilst 
deducing  from  these  materials  his  own  conclusions,  he  gives  his 
readers  the  most  ample  means  of  forming  a  judgment  for  them¬ 
selves, — the  whole  evidence  on  each  point  being  candidly  stated 
without  disguise  or  suppression.  Although  composed  in  the 
intervals  of  laborious  professional  occupation,  this  work  might 
be  well  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  labour  of  a  life  uniuter- 
laiptedly  devoted  to  the  investigation.  Originating  nearly  forty 
years  since  in  an  Academical  thesis,  it  has  become  the  standard 
of  ethnological  science ;  and  will  remain  so,  we  feel  assured,  so 
long  as  the  life  of  its  accomplished  author  shall  be  spared  to 
engraft  upon  it  the  results  of  the  inquiries  now  so  extensively 
and  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Of  the  srat^er  work  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  affords 
a  more  concise  and  popular  view  of  the  subject,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  might  be  deterred  from  entering  upon  it  by  the  bulk 
and  profundity  of  the  ‘  Physical  History those  departments, 
however,  being  dwelt  upon  in  most  detail,  which  most  support 
the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Race.  We  shall  be  happy  if, 
by  making  Dr.  Prichard’s  writings  better  known  among  our 
countrymen,  we  contribute  towards  their  obtaining  that  jjlace 
in  our  scientific  literature,  which  they  have  long  held  in  the 
estimation  of  the  learned  of  Germany. 
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'T^here  are  men,  who  have  infamy  tlmist  upon  them  with  as 
little  justice  as  others  have  greatness ;  whose  names  are  tra¬ 
duced  during  their  lives  by  the  wantonness  of  scandal,  whose 
memory  is  blackened  after  their  death  by  the  carelessness  of 
tradition,  and  whose  characters,  after  many  years,  receive  a  tardy 
vindication,  rather  from  the  casual  in{[uiries  of  a  few  disinterested 
annalists,  than  from  any  means  or  measures  of  their  own.  Indeed, 
the  colouring  of  contemporary  reputations  is  in  most  cases  an 
accident,  which  depends  upon  other  and  inimitc  accidents ;  such 
as  the  malignity  of  a  man’s  enemies,  or  the  influence  of  his 
friends ;  his  opportunities  of  conciliating  the  one  or  attaching 
the  other ;  or  even  u])on  his  manner,  his  health,  and  his  personal 
appearance.  How  little,  till  the  appearance  of  some  late  bio¬ 
graphies,  were  Pitt,  Eldon,  Sidinouth,  and  even  Fox,  really 
known  and  appreciated,  by  a  traction  of  that  vast  crowd  in 
whose  mouths  their  names  were  as  household  words  !  Who  of 
the  mob  of  politicians  in  our  day  knew  ought  of  Pitt,  save  from 
the  traditions  of  the  hustings  and  the  platform,  or  of  Addington, 
except  from  the  unhaj)py  recollections  of  Petcrloo?  Who 
dreamed  of  the  social  hours  and  the  yearning  tenderness  of  the 
broken-hearted  minister,  whose  death  was  the  greatest  trophy 
won  by  the  conqueror  of  Anstcrlitz?  Who  imagined  the  genial 
8vm])athies  of  th.c  lawyer  who  had  prosecuted  the  Republicans 
in  the  last,  or  of  the  secretary  who  had  suppressed  the  Luddites 
in  this,  centurj'?  And  who,  that  knew  only  from  printed  books 
and  current  scandal,  the  men  and  politics  of  the  early  Georgian 
rcra,  could  have  conceived  th.c  genuine  patriotism  of  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  and  the  intellectual  vigour,  profound  sagacity,  and 
various  accomplishments  of  Lord  Hervey  ? 

The  name  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  bears 
strong  witness  to  the  wortlilcssness  of  popular  notions  and  con¬ 
temporary  rcjwrt.  Jolin,  L<ird  Hervey,  whom  all  the  world 
must  now  recognise  as  one  of  the  n-ost  acute  observers  and  best 
(prose)  writers  of  his  age,  was  the  Lord  F anny  and  the  SjKirus 
of  Pope.  And  it  is  by  the  verses  of  Pope  and  the  prose  of 
Pultcncy  that  Hervey  has  hitherto  been  known  to  jiostcrity. 
His  personal  apjicarauec,  not  loss  than  his  moral  character,  has 
been  taken  on  credit,  by  a  world  which  was  content  to  receive 
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its  impression  of  him  from  political  animosity  and  private  hatred. 
Pultcncy  hated  Hervey  for  being  the  friend  of  Waljudc;  and 
I’ojHJ  hated  him  for  being  the  friend  of  Lady  M.  Wortley. 
Pope’s  immortal  libel  was  but  the  concentration  of  that  spite 
with  which  Pultency  had  seasoned  a  scurrilous  paniphlct  a  few 
years  before.  Pulteney’s  virulence  cx^wsed  him  to  a  duel,  in 
which  Hervey  nearly  lost  his  life.  Pope  provoked  a  reply,  which 
finally  consigned  its  author  to  immortality.  Hervey’s  muse 
was  as  unfortunate  as  his  rapier. 

Such  lines  as  these 

‘  So  mucli  for  Pope  —  nor  this  I  would  have  said, 

Had  not  the  spider  first  las  venom  shed ; 

For,  tha  first  stone  I  ne’er  unjustly  cast. 

But  who  can  blame  the  hand  that  throws  the  last  ? 

And  if  one  common  foe  the  wretch  has  made 
Of  all  mankind  —  his  fully  on  his  head  I  ’ 

rrere  but  a  sorry  revenge  on  the  ‘  imitator  of  Horace.’  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  stone  he  threw  was  not  the  last.  iMore  than  a 
year  elapsed  before  the  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot  appeared ;  and  in 
it  that  undying  caricature  of  Hervey,  under  the  classical  mask 
of  Sporus. 

If  Pope  now  wrote  him  down,  addressing  the  public,  he  had 
before  written  of  him  to  Swift  in  terms  which  expressed  any¬ 
thing  but  contempt  for  his  talents.  In  a  letter  to  the  Dean, 
he  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  wits  about  the  court. 

But  Pope,  if  he  was  irritated  at  a  lord’s  wit  and  a  courtier’s 
sarcjism,  might  have  felt  pity  for  the  feeble  frame  and  frail 
health  of  his  victim.  The  ‘  poor  little  poet  ’  whose  diet  was 
regulated  by  iVIr.  Berkeley,  and  whose  ‘  crazy  deformed  body  ’ 
was  tended  by  Lady  Oxford,  might  have  recollected  that  other 
infinnitics  than  those  which  he  hinted  but  dared  not  impute, 
may  make  a  man  like  some  ‘  amphibious  thing,  now  trip  a  lady 
*  and  now  strut  a  lord.’  He  who  had  known  Swift  in  his  sourest 
and  Gay  in  his  meanest  moods  —  who  had  heard  the  one  rage 
and  the  other  wall  about  deferred  favours  and  thankless  services 
—  might,  at  the  court  of  George  IL,  among  the  parasites  of 
Lady  Suffolk  or  the  toadies  of  Lady  Sundon,  have  found  many 
a  darker  instimcc  of  treacherous  parts  and  crawling  pride,  than 
Hervey.  He  was,  however,  determined  to  see  nothing  but  a 
mortal  foe,  and  to  inflict  nothing  short  of  a  mortixl  wound.  So, 
he  wrote  a  satire  which  is  the  bitterest  in  the  language;  and 
which  would  have  crucified  Hervey’s  name  to  all  posterity — but 
for  the  recent  appearance  of  these  and  other  contemporary 
memoirs. 

J ohn,  Lord  Hervey,  was  the  second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
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Bristol ;  of  a  family  whose  strong  peculiarities  made  Lady 
Wortley  divide  mankind  into  ‘men,  women,  and  Ilerveys.’  An 
elder  brother,  Carr,  whom  H.  Walpole  describes  as  ‘  superior  to 
*  his  more  celebrated  brother,’  died  early :  And  the  heir  apparent 
to  a  new  Whig  title  was  sent  in  17 16  to  Hanover,  to  pay  his  court 
to  the  sovereign  by  whom  it  had  been  conferred.  The  reception 
which  he  met  with  gratified  his  Hanoverian  father,  and  promised 
a  career  of  court  favour  and  promotion.  He  wrote  home  a 
coloured  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  king’s  grandson,  Prince 
Frederick;  l>ecame  one  of  the  lords  of  Prince  George’s  bed¬ 
chamber  ;  made  male  friendships  in  the  circle  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness’s  court,  which  afterwards  turned  into  strong  antipathies, 
and  one  female  acquaintance,  which  he  afterwards  cemented  by 
marriage.  !Miss  Lepell  had  the  equivocal  honour  of  being  loved 
by  the  Prince;  which  was  comj)cnsatcd  for  by  the  universal 
adminition  of  all  the  wits  of  the  day.  Chesterfield  and  Horace 
WaljH)lc  spoke  and  wrote  of  her  in  raptures.  Pope,  though  he 
abused  her  husband,  idolised  her.  Voltaire  addressed  an  English 
ode  to  her.  But  she  achieved  a  still  greater  triumph  than  the 
admiration  of  wits  and  the  celebration  of  poets.  All  the  women 
of  the  court  esteemed  her.  Nor  does  this  homage  of  a  jealous 
rivalry  seem  to  have  been  less  a  tribute  to  her  good-nature  and 
beauty,  than  to  her  good  sense.  To  this  day  she  figures  as  the 
wittiest  and  most  intelligent  of  Lady  Suffolk’s  female  corre¬ 
spondents.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  to  lier  praise,  that  in  an 
{qre  when  fine  ladies  wrote  carelessly  and  spelt  like  housemaids. 
Miss  Lepell  observed  the  rules  of  grammar  and  orthogniphy. 
A  woman  of  this  sort  was  not  likely  to  marry  a  fool.  The  wits 
of  the  day  were  too  engrossed  by  her  bctiuty  to  think  of  her 
intellect ;  and  the  most  modest  couplet  which  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  parody  of  ‘  Molly  Mogg’  by  Chesterfield  and  Pulteney, 
is  a  compliment  to  those  charms  for  which  each  of  the  belauded 
couple  would  least  care  to  be  remembered :  — 

‘  For  Venus  had  never  seen  bedded 
So  perfect  a  beau  and  a  belle, 

As  when  Ilerveg  the  hnndsome  was  wedded 
To  the  beautiful  Mollg  Lepell.' 

In  !March,  1725,  Hervey  was  elected  member  for  the  family 
borough  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  He  attached  himself  to  Wal- 
])ole;  and  appears  to  have  early  received  some  kindness  from  the 
minister,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  closer  connexion.  (See 
Letter,  p.  42.  vol.  1)  But  Walpole’s  favours  were  distributed 
oftener  by  caprice  than  by  judgment,  and  more  frequently  by 
j  ealousy  than  by  either.  The  character  that  many  of  his  contem- 
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porarles  gave  of  him,  these  Memoirs  confirm :  he  could  not  bear 
the  division  of  power.  He  preferred  colleagues  like  Sir  W. 
Yonge  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  men  like  Pulteney  or 
Harrington,  or  Townshend  or  Chesterfield.  In  Hcrvey’s  case, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Walpole  dreaded  as  a  rival  in  par¬ 
liament,  the  nervous,  though  accomplished,  valetudinarian  whom 
he  admitted  to  his  intimacy.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  thought 
little  of  the  services  of  the  speaker  and  the  partisan,  till  he 
discovered  the  influence  of  the  courtier.  When  Hervey  had 
become  the  familiar  of  the  Queen,  it  became  equally  the  interest 
of  the  minister  to  retain  him  as  a  friend,  and  not  to  promote 
him  as  a  politician.  At  a  later  period  in  Hervey’s  life,  we  shall 
find  Walpole  excusing  himself  to  the  wounded  vanity  of  the 
partisan,  by  a  compliment,  not  unmerited,  to  the  power  of  the 
sagacious  Vice-Chamberlain. 

In  1728  Hervey  moved  the  address  on  the  meeting  of  George 
the  Second’s  first  parliament;  and  in  the  following  year  attached 
himself  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  just  been  im¬ 
ported  from  Germany.  But  the  connexion  was  not  lasting,  and 
perhaps  had  never  been  hearty.  It  was  impossible  for  any 
courtier  of  that  day  to  serve  both  the  master  at  Leicester’ House 
and  the  master  at  St.  James's.  Time  and  the  memoirs  of  con¬ 
temporaries  have  dispelled' the  illusion  which  faction  once  threw 
over  the  name  of  Prince  Frederick.  He  is  now  no  longer  known 
through  the  verses  of  patriotic  poets  or  angry  pamphleteers. 
Stripped  of  the  meretricious  trappings  in  which  the  flattery  of 
his  parasites  or  the  haters  of  Walpole  had  decked  him,  he  stands 
out  as  a  worthless  son,  a  faithless  friend,  and  a  selfish  man.  We 
may  make  many  abatements  from  the  exaggerations  of  malice 
and  the  invectives  of  hostility.  But,  after  all,  little  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  a  man  who  was  denounced  by  his  own  mother, 
detested  by  his  father,  and  derided  by  every  woman  of  spirit 
and  beauty  about  the  court.  The  Queen  hated  her  son :  Her¬ 
vey  could  hardly,  then,  remain  his  friend.  But  to  the  estrange¬ 
ment  which  was  enjoined  by  devotedness,  was  added  the  hatred 
which  sprang  from  jealousy.  The  Prince  and  Lord  Hervey 
both  sought,  and,  if  Horace  ^Valpolc  is  to  be  believed,  both  en¬ 
joyed,  the  favours  of  Miss  Vane.  According  to  the  last  authority, 
both  had  a  successful  rival  in  Lord  Harrington.  Hervey  was  a 
gallant  man  in  an  age  of  gallantry.  He  perhaps  neither  ex- 
jMJCted  nor  prized  fidelity  in  a  mistress.  But  it  was  one  thing 
to  find  his  mistress  unfaithful  to  him,  and  another  to  find  her 
kind  to  the  Prince.  It  was  one  thing  to  have  a  rival,  another  to 
have  as  a  rival  the  man  who  had  ‘nicked’  Bubb  Dodington  out  of 
5000/.  Hervey  resented  a  rivalry  so  offensive  to  his  self-love,  and 
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exchanfrcd  tlie  prospects  of  the  Heir  Apparent’s,  for  the  realities 
of  tlie  King’s  service.  After  a  slight  hesitation  between  Pul- 
tency  and  Walpole,  he  embraced  the  ministerial  side;  and  in 
1730  was  made  Vice-Chamberlain  to  the  King.  In  this  subor¬ 
dinate  situation  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Queen’s  life — grumbling  occasionally  at  the  slight  put  upon  him 
by  the  minister,  who  gave  him  nothing  but  a  peerage  —  but  in 
fact  exercising  a  jiower  of  more  real  service  to  Walpole,  than 
that  of  a  dozen  parliamentary  orators,  and  of  more  comj)lacency 
to  himself  than  any  more  ostentatious  elevation  could  have 
afforded.  He  was  admitted  to  an  intimacy  with  the  Queen 
which  would  have  passed  for  love — as  indeed  it  did  with  some 
— had  not  her  years  no  less  than  his  passion  for  the  Princess 
Caroline,  precluded  such  a  suspicion.  So  he  continued  through 
life  the  friend  of  the  mother  and  the  lover  of  the  daughter ;  the 
confidant  of  the  minister  and  the  courtier  of  the  King.  lie 
possessed  the  wonderful  faculty  of  obtaining  royal  confidence 
without  inspiring  popular  envy  ;  of  giving  advice  without  seem¬ 
ing  to  dictate  ;  and  of  reconciling  strong  tempci’s  and  stubborn 
wills  to  moderate  or  unpleas:uit  counsels.  He  often  ]irej)ared 
the  Queen  to  receive  suggestions  from  Walpole,  which  her  pride 
would  otherwise  have  contemned,  or  her  prejudices  have  rejected. 
He  as  frequently  induced  Walpole  to  modify  the  asperity  of  dis¬ 
agreeable  advice,  and  the  hai^ness  of  a  frank  decision.  He 
thus  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  the  orderly  government 
of  the  kingdom  at  a  most  critical  time.  For  Walpole  hail  the 
ear  of  the  Queen ;  the  Queen  governed  the  King ;  and  Walpole 
maintaiued  his  favour  with  the  former  through  Ilervey’s  inter¬ 
ference,  and  his  influence  Avith  the  latter  through  Hervey’s  dis¬ 
cretion.  In  the  Memoirs  will  be  found  many  instances  of  a 
friendly  sagacity  by  which  the  courtier  blunted  the  edge  of  royal 
resentment  or  smoothed  the  ruggedness  of  ministerial  advice. 
Kor  Avill  the  utility  of  his  ser\'iccs  be  depreciated  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  that  his  advice  was  generally  giAen  for  the  interests  of 
the  nation  or  the  croAvn,  and  his  influence  Avas  never  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  his  OAvn. 

This  life  of  irresponsible  power  and  disinterested  influence 
Avas  commensurate  with  that  of  the  Queen ;  Avhen  she  died,  in 
1737,  Hervey’s  occupation  Avas  gone.  His  ‘Memoirs’ do  not 
extend  beyond  this  jK)int,  though  his  political  activity  survived 
it.  He  asked  for  office.  Walpole  put  him  off.  He  asked 
again.  Waljiole  endeavoured  to  bring  him  into  the  Cabinet. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  resisted,  and  resisted  successfully.  At 
last,  in  1740,  Lord  Godolphin  Avas  made  Constable  of  the 
Tower,  and  Hervey  succeed^  him  as  Privy  Seal.  This  Avas  near 
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the  close  of  Walpole’s  official  reign :  And  Ilervey  did  not  retain 
office  after  his  leader’s  fall.  He  went  at  once  into  opposition;  in 
which  he  was  more  vehement  and  active  than  he  had  been  while  in 
power.  One  of  his  first  displays  was  a  defence  of  the  ex-premier 
against  the  assault  of  the  famous  Indemnity  Bill,  and  drew  from 
Loi-d  Chesterfield  a  sneer  at  *  the  imagination  of  a  person  long 
‘  used  to  celebrate  the  wisdom  and  the  integrity  of  ministers.’ 
But  he  was  not  always  so  consistent.  He  opposed  the  Hano¬ 
verian  Subsidies,  which  it  had  so  long  been  part  of  his  business 
to  support;  and  he  opposed  the  new  Gin  Act,  although  Wal¬ 
pole  had  years  before  predicted  the  necessity  of  its  imposition. 
But  in  those  days  consistency  was  hardly  expected  by  the 
people,  and  seldom  practised  by  statesmen.  Pultcney  destroyed  in 
a  few  months  of  ministerial,  the  hopes  which  were  founded  on 
twenty  years  of  parliamentary,  life.  Lord  Carteret  played  fast 
and  loose  with  every  man,  whose  interest  seemed  likely  to  serve 
his  ambition ;  poor  Lord  Wilmington  was  by  turns  a  tool  and  a 
competitor.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  more  than  thirty  years 
intrigued  with  all  parties,  and  betrayed  all  men.  Chatham 
adds  his  illustrious  name  to  crown  the  examples  of  tergiversa¬ 
tion  and  instability,  the  ultimate  infamy  of  which  is  measured 
by  the  meanness  of  Bubb  Dodington.  The  only  man  with  a  fixed 
and  determinate  purpose  appears  to  have  been  Walpole  himself ; 
and  Hervey’s  partial  inconsistencies  are  redeemed  by  the  fidelity 
with  which  —  despite  Horace  Walpole’s  sneers — he  adhered  to 
the  man  whom  others  hastened  to  betray.  But  Hervey  was 
not  destined  to  figure  much  longer  on  the  stage  of  politics. 
Horace  Walpole  says,  that  ‘  Disa])pointment,  rage,  and  a  dis- 
‘  tempered  constitution’  carried  him  off.  The  effects  of  the 
‘distempered  constitution’  we  can  believe  in.  Hervey  had 
always  been  a  weak  and  sickly  man.  He  had  lived  on  asses’ 
milk  and  vegetables.  His  bad  health  and  delicate  aspect  had 
sharjKsned  the  shafts  of  satire  that  had  been  directed  against 
him  for  years.  But  what  was  the  disappointment,  or  what  the 
rage  that  could  now  be  so  fatal,  is  jjast  conjecture.  Hervey  had 
made  his  election  sixteen  years  before,  between  Pulteney  and 
Walpole.  He  had  identified  himself  with  AValpole  when  he  was 
powerful ;  he  defended  him  zealously  when  he  was  out  of  power. 
Why  should  he  have  been  disappointed  at  being  passed  over  by 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  broken,  and  whose  rival  he  had 
courted  ?  The  more  natural  solution  is,  that  Hervey  died  be¬ 
cause  he  was  infirm;  rather  than  because  he  was  angry  or 
disgusted.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley, 
two  months  before  his  decease,  indicates  the  consciousness,  as 
well  03  the  cause  of  the  end  that  was  approaching. 
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‘  The  last  stages  of  an  infinn  life  are  filthy  roads ;  and  like  all  other 
roads  I  find  the  farther  one  goes  from  the  capital  the  more  tedious  the 
miles  grow,  and  the  more  rough  and  disagreeable  the  way.  I  know  of 
no  turnpikes  to  mend  them.  Medicine  pretends  to  be  such,  but 
doctors  who  have  the  management  of  it,  like  the  commissioners  for 
most  other  turnpikes,  seldom  execute  what  they  undertake :  they  only 
put  the  toll  of  the  poor  cheated  passenger  in  their  pockets,  and  leave 
every  jolt  at  least  as  bad  as  they  found  it,  if  not  worse.  “  May  all 
“yoj/r  ways  (as  Solomon  says  of  wisdom)  be  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
“  all  your  paths  peace !  ’’  and  when  your  dissolution  must  come,  may  it 
be  like  that  of  your  lucky  workman.  Adieu !  ’ 

On  the  8th  of  the  following  August  he  was  no  more.  He 
left  a  father  and  a  wife  to  lament  his  loss.  But  he  also  left  as 
dear  a  friend  as  either,  in  the  court  where  he  had  served.  Lady 
Hervey’s  sprightly  manners  and  cheerful  temper  might  soon 
escape  from  the  impression  made  by  a  husband’s  death.  But 
what  could  compensate  the  princess  Caroline  for  the  loss  of  one 
who  had  been  her  own  lover,  and  her  mother’s  friend  ?  Horace 
Walpole  says  she  was  *  overwhelmed  *  by  the  calamity.  We 
can  believe  it.  She  survived  Hervey  fourteen  years;  but  the 
rest  of  her  life  was  passed  in  perfect  retirement. 

Lord  Hervey’s  Memoirs  begin  with  the  accession  of  Geoi^e  II., 
a  time  when  Jacobitism  had  become,  though  not  wholly  power¬ 
less,  yet  unpopular ;  and  when  ‘  people  so  far  comprehended  and 

*  gave  into  the  doctrine  of  a  king  being  made  for  the  people, 

and  not  the  people  for  the  king,  that  in  all  their  steps  it  was 

*  the  interest  of  the  nation,  or  the  interest  of  particular  actors, 

*  that  was  considered — and  never  the  separate  interest  of  one  or 

*  the  other  king.’  In  fact,  the  relation  of  the  king  to  the 
leaders  of  the  political  parties,  both  in  this  and  the  preceding 
reign,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  illustrations  both  of  the  English 
character  and  the  English  constitution.  An  illustrious  French 
philosopher  and  ex-minister  has  said,  that  he  never  fully  under¬ 
stood  either  the  one  or  the  other,  until  he  had  studied  the  history 
of  these  two  reigns.  Two  kings,  foreigners  by  birth,  and  still 
more  so  by  taste,  habit,  and  education,  one  of  whom  never  mas¬ 
tered  the  elements,  while  the  other  never  acquired  any  command 
of  the  English  language,  and  both  of  whom  regarded  the  English 
Constitution  with  suspicion,  if  not  detestation, — bred  up  in 
camps — fond  of  military  pomp  and  military  enterprise — always 
looking  back  to  the  country  of  their  birth  with  fond  regret,  and 
tolerating  that  of  their  adoption  w'ith  an  ungracious  endurance, 
— neither  of  them  endowed  with  popular  arts,  nor  imbued  with 
popular  sympathies,  —  yet  reigning,  despite  these  drawbacks 
and  deficiencies,  for  fifty  years  over  a  free  and  a  jealous 
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nation,  and,  even  in  times  of  political  distraction  and  civil 
danger,  consolidating  a  powerful  party  among  that  people,  find¬ 
ing  faithful  servants  in  their  ministers,  and  binding  men  of  great 
intelligence,  property,  ambition,  and  patriotism,  by  the  strongest 
tics  of  personal  devotion, — this  is  a  spectacle  which  the  annals 
of  England  alone  can  present,  and  which  even  England  may 
never  present  again.  None  but  a  people  bent  on  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty,  and  sensible  enough  to  distinguish  its  real  fruits 
from  its  speculative  perfeetions,  Avould  have  so  put  up  with  a  race 
of  princes  alien  in  birth,  manners,  and  habits ;  and  none  but  a 
race  of  statesmen,  sagacious  enough  to  discern  the  nature  of 
the  crisis,  and  honest  enough  to  grapple  with  its  real  danger, 
would  have  merged  so  many  differences,  and  resisted  so  many 
temptations,  for  the  sake  of  settling  a  dynasty,  which  preserved 
order  and  liberty  at  the  same  time. 

With  all  this,  w’e  must  admit  that  the  age  of  the  t\^o  first 
Georges  was  very  corrupt.  But  we  must  not  test  its  cor¬ 
ruption  by  our  modern  standard  of  purity.  The  contempo¬ 
raries  of  Walpole  were  venal, — they  loved  place,  they  loved 
power,  and  they  loved  money.  They  trimmed  and  they  turned, 
they  voted  and  unvoted  again.  But  their  trimmings  and 
turnings  were  in  a  narrow  circle.  Compared  with  the  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  Sunderland’s  and  Marlborough’s  time,  their  venality 
dwindles  down  into  a  servile  greed  for  ministerial  ‘  vails’ 
and  perquisites.  If  they  betrayed  their  constituents,  they  did 
not  betray  their  country  or  the  King.  If  they  falsified  in 
parliament  the  professions  they  had  made  on  the  hustings,  no 
great  interests  were  endangered  by  their  tergiversation.  They 
did  not  pretend  to  support  one  king  while  they  corresponded 
with  the  other.  They  did  not  take  salaries  from  George,  while 
they  received  bribes  from  St.  Germain’s.  Such  opposition  as 
there  was  to  the  dynasty  was,  like  Shippen’s,  open  and  direct. 
But  this  was  now  rare  and  weak.  Treason  was  at  a  discount  in 
England.  The  opposition  was  generally  against  the  person  and 
the  plans  of  the  minister,  not  against  the  Hanover  succession. 
The  general  good  sense  of  the  country  was  enlisted  in  support 
of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  in  resistance  to  any  organic 
change.  As  Walpole  said  in  reply  to  a  motion  for  reducing  the 
forces  in  1738,  ‘  No  man  of  common  prudence  will  now  openly 
‘  profess  himself  a  Jacobite.’  Opposition  was  confined  to  votes 
and  declamations  against  ‘  Hanoverian  troops,’  ‘  German  sub- 
‘  sidles,’  and  the  terrible  Excise  Bill.  On  all  these  occasions 
there  was  some  faction  and  some  direct  venality;  but  there 
was  also  much  honesty  and  public  spirit.  The  motives  of  Pul- 
teney  may  have  been  mean  or  personal ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
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opposition  to  a  Whig  ministry  was  conducted  l)y  a  Whig  states¬ 
man,  s()eaks  sufficiently  for  tlie  feeling  by  which  the  cause  of 
the  crown  was  defended,  however  it  may  confirm  our  contempt 
of  the  public  morality  that  prevailed. 

Lord  Waldegrave  gives  this  summary  of  the  state  of  pailies 
towards  the  end  of  George  the  Second’s  reign.  If  we  compare 
it  with  Lord  Hervey’s,  we  find  that  the  same  description  will 
hold  good  for  more  than  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  i.  e., 
till  the  shock  given  to  parties  by  the  irruption  of  Pitt  and  the 
ascendancy  of  Bute. 

‘  When  the  Hanover  succession  took  place,’  says  Waldegrave, 

*  the  AVhigs  became  the  possessors  of  all  the  great  offices,  and 
‘  all  other  lucrative  employments;  since  which  time,  instead  of 
‘  quarrelling  with  the  prerogative,  they  have  been  the  champions 

*  of  every  administration.  However,  they  have  not  always  been 
‘  united  in  one  body,  under  one  general,  like  a  regular  and  well- 

*  disciplined  army ;  but  may  be  more  aptly  compared  to  an 

*  alliance  of  different  clans,  fighting  in  the  same  cause,  professing 
‘  the  same  j)rinciples,  but  influenced  and  guided  by  their  different 
‘  chieftJiins.’  Now  that  which  was  true  of  the  Whigs  in  1754  was 
equally  true  of  them  in  1727.  In  fact,  for  many  years  succes¬ 
sive  and  conflicting  administrations  were  all  cut  out  of  the  Whig 
party.  As  the  transference  of  jwwcr  had  divided  Walpole  and 
Pultcncy  from  Stanhope  and  Sunderland,  so  now  it  arrayed 
Pultcncy  against  Walpole.  Hervey’s  description  of  the  parties 
and  their  leaders  is  as  follows:  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  masculine  vigour  of  understanding,  as  well  as 
of  the  excellent  writing  which  characterise  these  remarkable 
Memoirs. 

‘  The  chief  strupprle  now  lay,  not  between  Jacobites  and  Hanove¬ 
rians,  but  between  Whigs  and  Whigs ;  wlio,  conquerors  in  the  common 
causi*,  were  now  split  into  civil  contest  among  themselves,  and  had  no 
considerable  opjmnents  but  one  another. 

‘  The  heads  of  these  two  Whig  parties  were  Sir  Kobert  Walpole 
and  Mr.  Pultcncy.  The  first  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  Prime  Minister.  The  other 
had  been  Secretary-at-War,  disgraced,  retaken  into  the  administration 
as  Cofferer ;  but  failing  in  his  endeavours  to  be  made  Secretary  of 
State  [on  Lord  Carteret's  retiring  in  1724],  had  set  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  opposition  to  the  Court,  and  meditated  nothing  but  the  ruin 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whose  account  he  placed  the  irremissible  sin 
of  putting  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  into  that  employment  he  had 
pretended  to. 

*  The  reasons  why  Sir  Robert  had  given  the  preference  to  the 
Duke  upon  this  occasion,  I  believe  were  these  :  —  He  thought  his 
Grace’s  quality  and  estate,  his  popularity  in  the  country,  and  the 
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great  influence  he  had  in  Parliament  by  the  number  of  boroughs  he 
commanded,  were  qualifications  and  appurtenances  that  would  always 
make  iiim  a  useful  friend  to  any  minister ;  and  looked  upon  his  under¬ 
standing  to  be  such  as  could  never  let  him  rise  into  a  dangerous  rival. 
Mr.  Pulteney  he  knew  was  a  man  of  parts,  but  not  to  be  depended 
upon  —  one  capable  of  serving  a  minister,  but  more  capable  of 
hurting  him,  from  desiring  only  to  serve  himself.  He  was  a  man  of 
most  inflexible  pride,  immeasurable  ambition,  and  so  impatient  of 
any  superiority,  that  he  grudged  the  power  of  doing  good  even  to  his 
benefactor ;  and  envied  the  favour  of  the  Court,  to  one  who  had  called 
him  in  to  share  it.  He  had  as  much  lively  ready  wit  as  ever  man  was 
master  of;  and  was,  before  polities  soured  his  temper  and  engrossed 
his  thoughts,  the  most  agreeable  and  coveted  companion  of  his  time  ; 
he  was  naturally  lazy,  ami  continued  so  till  he  was  out  of  employment : 
his  resentment  and  eagerness  to  annoy  then  first  taught  him  appli¬ 
cation.  Application  gave  him  knowledge,  but  knowledge  did  not  give 
him  judgment ;  nor  cxjK-rience,  prudence.  He  was  changeable  in  his 
wishes,  veiiement  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  and  dissatisfied  in  the  pos¬ 
session.  He  had  strong  passions  ;  was  seldom  sincere  but  when  tliey 
ruled  him :  cool  and  unsteady  in  his  friendships,  warm  and  immove¬ 
able  in  his  hate :  naturally  not  generous,  and  made  less  so  by  the 
influence  of  a  wife  whose  person  he  loved,  but  whose  understanding 
and  conduct  neither  had  nor  deserved  his  good  opinion,  and  whose 
temper  both  he  and  every  other  body  abhorred  —  a  weak  woman 
with  all  the  faults  of  a  bad  man  ;  of  low  birth,  a  lower  mind,  and  the 
lowest  manners — and  without  any  one  good,  agreeable,  or  amiable 
qualit}',  but  beauty.’ 

The  progress  of  AValpole  in  Court  favour  was  rai)I(l,  though 
at  first  uncertain.  His  ])rcvious  connexion  with  the  Prince, 
and  his  abandonment  of  him  afterwards,  had  made  him  anything 
but  acceptable  to  the  new  occupant  of  the  throne.  George,  in 
his  scurrilous  way,  called  him  a  ‘  rascal,’  a  ‘  scoundrel,’  and  a 
‘  rogue :  ’  And  his  colleagues  fared  no  better  in  that  choice  royal 
vocabulaiy:  Townshend  was  a  ‘choleric  blockhead;’  the  cider 
II.  Walpole  ‘a  dirty  buffoon;’  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ‘  im- 
‘  pertinent’  and  a  ‘  fool.’*  When  Walpole  imparted  the  news  of 


•  The  following  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the 
great  men  of  Opposition  were  habitually  spoken  of  by  their  gracious 
sovereign.  In  one  of  their  family  conferences.  Lord  Hervey  told  the 
King  and  Queen  that  he  knew  three  people  who  were  then  writing 
the  history  of  their  reign.  ‘  You  mean,’  said  the  King,  ‘  Lords  Boling- 
‘  broke,  C'hesterfield,  and  Carteret!’  ‘I  do,’  replied  Lord  Hervey. 
‘  'I'lien,’  said  the  King,  ‘they  will  all  three  have  about  as  much  truth  in 
‘  them  as  in  the  Mille  et  nnc  Suits.  Not  but  that  I  should  like  to  read 
‘  llolingbroke’s ;  who,  of  all  these  knaves  and  rascals  who  have  been 
‘  lying  about  me  these  ten  years,  has  certainly  the  best  parts  and  the 
‘most  knowledge.  He  is  a  scoundrel:  But  he  is  a  scoundrel  of  a 
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the  late  King’s  death,  he  was  simply  desired  to  send  for  the 
Speaker,  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  a  man  of  forms,  ceremony,  and 
j)unctilio.  Sir  S.  Compton  was  sent  for,  and  desired  to  frame  a 
Royal  Declaration.  The  cftect  this  had  on  the  conduct  of 
courtiers  and  hangers-on  was  instantaneous  and  marvellous.  It 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  cynicism  even  more  bitter  than 
Walpole  ever  launched  out  in,  against  the  corruption  of  mankind. 
Leicester  House  was  thronged  during  the  four  days  that  the 
King  remained  in  town.  ‘  But  Sir  R.  Walpole  walked  through 
‘  these  rooms  as  if  they  had  been  still  empty :  his  presence,  that 
‘  used  to  make  a  crowd  wherever  he  appeared,  now  emptied  every 

*  corner  he  turned  to ;  and  the  same  people  who  a  week  ago 

*  were  officiously  clearing  the  way  to  flatter  his  prosperity,  were 
‘  now  getting  out  of  it  to  avoid  sharing  his  disgrace.’  (Hervey, 
vol.  i.  p.  37.)  In  the  midst  of  so  much  baseness,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  Bubb  Dodington  was  most  base :  and  this  in  the 
face  of  his  audacious  professions  of  fidelity.  He  had  recently 
indeed  gone  out  of  his  way  to  anticipate  the  reproach  of  treachery. 


*  higher  class  than  Chesterfield.  Chesterfield  is  a  little  tea-table 
‘  scoundrel,  that  tells  little  womanish  lies,  to  make  quarrels  in  fami- 

*  lies  ;  and  tries  to  make  women  lose  their  reputations,  and  make  their 
‘  husbands  beat  them,  without  any  object  hut  to  give  himself  airs  — 

‘  as  if  anybofly  could  believe  a  woman  could  like  such  a  dwarf  baboon  !' 
The  Queen  then  said  ‘  The  three  histories  must  be  three  heaps  of  lies, 

‘  but  of  very  different  kinds :  Bolingbroke’s  would  be  great  lies,  Ches- 
‘  terfield’s  little  lies,  and  Carteret’s  lies  of  both  sorts.’ 

Having  always  heard  a  great  deal  of  Chesterfield’s  personal  graces 
—  and  ev«in  seen  handsome  and  imposing  portraits  of  him  —  we  were 
inclined  to  set  down  this  savage  description  of  him  as  the  mere  un¬ 
bridled  ebullition  of  royal  antipathy.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain 
or  to  get  over  the  more  delil»erate  and  precise  testimony  of  Ilervey 
himself,  who  presents  us  in  another  place  with  the  following  full- 
length  portraiture  :  —  ‘  With  a  person  as  disagreeable  as  it  was  jms- 
‘  sible  for  a  human  figure  to  be  without  being  deformed,  he  affected 
‘  following  many  women  of  the  first  beauty  and  most  in  fashion  ;  and, 
‘  if  you  would  take  his  word  for  it,  not  without  success: — while,  in 
‘  truth,  he  never  gained  any  one  above  the  venal  rank,  &c.  He  was 

*  very  short,  disproportioned,  thick  and  clumsily  made  ;  had  a  broad, 
‘  rough-featured,  ugly  face ;  with  black  teeth ;  and  a  head  big  enough 

*  for  a  Polyphemus.  Ben  Ashurst  once  told  him  that  he  was  like  a 
‘  stunted  giant.’ 

We  are  also  rather  startled  to  find  that,  even  in  respect  of  talents 
and  accomplishments,  this  most  acute  observer  is  inclined  to  put 
Carteret  and  Pulteney  above  both  Bolingbroke  and  Chesterfield  — 
having  a  very  impartial  personal  dislike  to  all  the  four.  ^ 
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which  clung  to  him  through  life.  ‘  I,’  said  he  in  a  poetical  epistle 
to  Waljwle, 

‘  To  share  thy  adverse  fate  alone  pretend, 

In  power  a  servant,  out  of  power  a  friend.’ 

But  Walpole’s  revenge,  and  his  enemies’  humiliation,  were 
drawing  near.  The  ministry  was  only  suspended,  not  changed. 
AValjwle  was  not  fairly  out,  nor  Compton  fairly  in.  The  King 
was  fond  of  money,  and  was  anxious  to  have  the  Civil  List 
settled.  Who  so  fit  to  do  this  as  the  man  of  whom  Chesterfield 
has  said  that  he  ‘  was  the  best  parliament  man  and  the  best 

*  manager  of  parliament  that  ever  lived ;  and  so  clear  in  stating 
‘  the  most  intricate  matters  of  finance,  that,  whilst  he  was 

*  s^Kjaking,  the  most  ignorant  thought  that  they  understood  what 
‘  they  really  did  not?’  Walpole  did  what  he  was  wanted  to  do. 
He  out-jockeyed  Pulteney,  who  was  bidding  (with  other  patriots) 
for  the  King.  He  got  800,000/.  a  year  for  the  King ;  and  a 
jointure  of  100,000/.  a  year  for  the  Queen.  Having  obtained 
what  he  wanted,  George  proceeded  to  dismiss  the  parliament. 
To  do  this,  a  royal  speech  was  required.  The  King  ordered  each 
of  the  two  candidates  for  power  to  compose  one :  ‘  and  when  he 
‘  came  to  choose,  shook  his  head  at  poor  Sir  Spencer’s,  and  ap- 

*  proved  of  Sir  Robert’s.’  From  this  moment  the  course  of 
events  was  clear  enough.  The  Queen  pointed  out  the  absurdity 
of  having  a  first  minister  who  could  not  write  a  speech.  When 
Lady  Walpole  had  gone  to  Court  (which  was  before  Comp¬ 
ton’s  failure  was  publicly  known)  she  could  not  make  her 
way  to  the  Queen’s  presence,  between  the  scornful  backs  and 
elbows  of  her  late  devotees.  *  But,’  continues  Horace  Walpole, 

‘  no  sooner  was  she  descried  by  her  majesty,  than  the  Queen  said 
‘  aloud,  “there  I  am  sure  I  see  a  friend!”  The  torrent  divided  and 

*  shrank  to  either  side ;  “  and  as  I  came  away,”  said  my  mother, 

I  might  have  walked  over  their  heads  if  I  had  pleased!”’ 
This  was  an  omen  of  the  favour  which  Walpole  ivas  to  enjoy  for 
the  next  seventeen  years  of  his  life.  Despite  ‘  the  good  Howard’, 
— the  designing  Pulteney,  and  the  once  formidable  Bolingbreke 

—  despite  the  irony  of  Swift — the  polished  sarcasm  of  Arbuthnot 

—  the  clamour  of  the  mob — the  criticism  of  the  ‘Craftsman,’ 
and,  in  later  years,  the  oratory  of  Chesterfield, — the  tide  of  royal 
favour  continued  to  flow  in  the  channel  into  which  it  now  re¬ 
verted  ;  and  the  world  was  taught  to  acknowledge  that  ‘  Walpole 
‘  was  the  Queen’s  minister;  whomsoever  he  favoured  she  dis- 
‘  tinguished ;  whomsoever  she  distinguished,  the  King  employed.’ 
AValpole  kissed  hands;  Sir  Spencer  shrank  into  a  peerage  and 
obscurity. 
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The  character  of  the  Queen  was,  indeed,  singular ;  and  to  this 
singularity  we  may  attribute  her  influence.  Tried  by  modern 
notions  her  eonduct  must  be  judged  coarse  and  unnatural.  But 
her  very  coarseness  then  contributed  to  her  strength.  Tlie  King 
had  a  gross  sort  of  fondness  for  women ;  which  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  the  term  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  gallantry.  It  was 
partly  the  fruit  of  passion,  but  more  of  habit  and  example.  Ills 
father  had  separated  himself  from  a  beautiful  wife,  to  live  with 
two  big  blowsy  German  women.  ‘  No  woman  came  amiss  to 
‘  him,  if  she  were  only  very  willing  and  very  fat,’  says  Chesterfield. 
All  the  continental  princes,  too,  lived  with  mistresses:  and 
George  II.  probably  thought  that  it  would  be  a  useless  parade  of 
virtue  for  him  to  profess  an  exceptional  respect  for  the  marriage- 
tic.  As  the  late  king  had  edified  the  English  people  by  the  full¬ 
blown  beauties  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  Countess  of  Dar¬ 
lington,  and  Miss  Brett,  so  his  son  luxuriated  in  the  more  tasteful 
appreciation  of  Lady  SutFolk  and  the  Countess  Walmodcn.  But 
neither  these  nor  any  other  women  were  able  to  rouse  the 
jealousy,  or  shake  the  power  of  the  Queen.  "When  Lady  Suffolk 
was  at  the  height  of  favour  as  a  mistress  (for  it  would  be  idle 
now  to  continue  the  fiction  that  she  Avas  on  any  other  footing  at 
the  Court)  shrewd  men  like  Walpole  had  discovered  that  even 
the  person  of  the  Queen  was  more  acceptable  to  the  King  than 
that  of  any  other  woman.  But  it  was  not  on  her  personal 
channs  alone,  or  chiefly,  that  Caroline’s  power  rested.  Chester¬ 
field,  who  disliked  her,  and  to  whom  she  had  shown  resentment 
on  the  memorable  Excise  Bill  debates,  admits  that  she  possessed 
‘  lively,  pretty  parts,’  great  courage,  and  great  ambition.  Her 
intelligence  at  once  conciliated  and  directed  the  King.  She 
always  consulted  his  interests ;  and,  when  they  were  compatible 
with  his  interests,  his  jdeasures.  She  never  interfered  with  his 
amours.  Her  secret  and,  at  last,  fatal  malady  (an  umbilical 
Hernia)  may  have  made  her  indifferent  to  the  grosser  indications 
of  a  husband’s  love.  If  this  were  so,  constitutional  indifference 
was  seconded  by  a  politic  condonation.  The  fact  at  all  events 
was,  that  instead  of  the  jealous  wife  who  dreaded,  she  was  the 
confidante  who  courted,  the  story  of  her  husband’s  intrigues ; 
and  whose  ears  were  regaled  with  details  which,  in  our  age,  no 
coarse  man  would  dream  of  confiding  to  another  coarse  man, 
except  in  his  cups.  There  was  nothing  he  kept  from  the 
Queen’s  knowledge.  Mrs.  Selwyn  once  told  him  that  he  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  with  whom  she  would  have  an  in¬ 
trigue,  for  she  knew  he  would  tell  the  Queen.  Not  that  she 
was  without  jealousy :  but  her  jealousy  was  of  a  rival  in  power, 
not  of  a  rival  in  affection;  of  one  who  might  filch  from  her  the 
power  which  she  loved,  and  the  influence  which  she  possessed ; 
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not  the  attentions  which  she  was  too  ambitious  to  care  for, 
or  the  passion  she  was  too  unfeminine  to  return.  Herself 
governed  by  Walpole,  she,  in  turn,  governed  the  King.  The 
same  discretion  which  forbade  her  to  thwart  his  amours,  forbade 
her  also  to  affect  a  superiority  of  which  he  hoped  the  world  was 
unconscious.  She  stooped  as  a  wife  to  a  point  of  self-sacrifice 
which,  in  this  age  and  country,  would  be  called  degradation ; 
but  she  stooped  to  conquer.  Her  conversations  with  Hervey 
and  AValpole,  which  these  Memoirs  record,  will  prove  that  the 
Queen,  who  corresponded  with  Leibnitz  and  appreciated  Butler, 
possessed,  if  not  great  learning,  yet  much  solid  sense ;  and  the 
story  of  her  last  liours,  if  unfortunately  it  fails  to  exhibit  the 
cheering  consolations  of  Christian  faith,  is  even  more  wonderful 
as  a  description  of  the  constancy  and  firmness  with  which  a 
guileless  and  courageous  woman  can  bear  the  acutest  pain,  and 
undergo  the  most  terrible  death. 

The  King’s  character  has  been  drawn  by  different  hands, 
under  different  aspects.  Hervey’s  is  the  fullest,  the  least  flatter¬ 
ing,  and  probably  not  the  most  fair.  This  may  be  accounted  for. 
The  friends  of  extraordinary  women  are  not  the  best  witnesses  to 
call  in  evidence  of  their  husbands’  qualities.  But  all  the  portraits 
of  George  II.  have  much  in  common.  He  certainly  was  not  a 
great  man.  He  had  no  great  virtues,  nor  any  great  vices.  He 
was  placed  in  a  position  in  which,  had  it  not  been  for  his  wife 
and  his  minister,  he  would  have  committed  fatal  blunders.  He 
was  not  absolutely  malignant,  nor  cruel,  nor  unjust:  but  he  was 
unfeeling,  ungenerous,  and  proud.  He  loved  women;  but  he 
loved  money  more.  Hervey  says  that  he  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ‘  generosity,’  ‘  kindness,’  or  ‘  friendship.’ 
Chesterfield  ‘  never  knew  him  deviate  into  any  generous  action.’ 
But  both  Chesterfield  and  Hervey  might  have  excused  the 
covetousness  of  a  man  who  found  himself  all  at  once  the  centre 
of  a  hungry,  rapacious,  and  unprincipled  crowd.  He  had  lived 
abroad  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  a  country 
in  Avhich  he  was  a  stranger;  nor  to  a  constitution  of  which  he 
never  understood  any  thing,  but  its  obstructiveness — and  its 
corruption.  He  loved  Hanover  better  than  England,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  his  electoral  to  his  regal  interests.  He  was  fond  of  military 
parade,  and  talked  much  about  his  own  military  prowess.  But 
when  Hervey  insinuates  that  he  was  a  braggart  and  a  coward, 
he  hazards  an  imputation  (in  the  latter  epithet  at  least),  which 
Oudenarde  in  former,  and  Dettingen  in  after  years,  completely 
refuted.  He  had,  in  fact,  the  hereditary  courage  and  punctuality 
of  his  family ;  with  more  than  their  usual  obstinacy,  and  less  than 
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their  usual  kindliness.  The  abilities  of  Walpole  will  be  best 
understood  when  we  reflect  that  the  business  of  his  life  was  to 
reconcile  a  Jacobite  gentry  and  a  commercial  people,  to  a  sulky 
king,  who  was  always  grasping  at  money  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  it  in  German  wars. 

1  Of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  we  have  already  spoken. 
He  has  been  often  described  before,  but  never  so  unfavourably 
as  in  these  Memoirs.  It  would  be  unjust  to  believe  him  to 
have  been  altogether  such  as  he  is  here  portrayed.  Hervey, 
we  have  seen,  hated  him  intensely.  The  King  also  hated  him. 
The  Queen  abhorred  him :  so  did  his  sister.  Of  itself,  this 
would  be  enough  to  stamp  his  character.  But  we  should  re¬ 
member  that  liervey  had  particular  reasons  for  hating  him ; 
that  the  terms  on  which  the  eldest  sons  of  this  family  had  always 
lived  with  their  fathers  had  been  those  of  distrust,  opposition, 
and  hostility ;  and  that  the  Princess  Caroline  would  only  have 
such  an  opinion  of  her  brother  as  her  lover  chose  to  form  for  her. 
The  antipathy  of  the  King  to  the  Prince  his  son,  was  hardly  greater 
than  that  which  he  had  always  borne  to  his  father,  George  I. 
Frederick  never  behaved  worse  to  his  father,  than  his  father  liad 
done,  when  he  evaded  the  old  King’s  injunctions,  and  got  his 
money,  by  burning  his  will.  Frederick  was  the  head  and  ho[)e 
of  the  Opposition,  it  is  true.  They  met,  plotted,  and  intrigued, 
at  Leicester  House.  But  the  King  had,  in  his  father’s  lifetime, 
done  the  same.  The  only  diftcrence  was,  that  George  II.  had 
been  but  a  short  time  in  England,  and  therefore  his  op})osition 
began  late:  Frederick  came  younger  to  England,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  earlier  in  opposition.  Besides,  Frederick  wanted  an  in¬ 
creased  allowance,  and  this  the  King  w’ould  not  give  him.  So 
far  the  antipathy  of  the  father  may  be  explained,  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  son  palliated.  But  this  will  not  explain  the  Queen’s 
hatred  and  the  Queen’s  language.  In  one  place  she  s{)eaks  of 
him  ‘  as  the  most  haixlened  of  all  liars.’  In  another  she  says  (to 
Hervey),  ‘  ISIy  dear  Lord,  I  will  give  it  you  under  my  hand,  if 
‘  you  are  in  any  fear  of  my  relapsing,  that  my  dear  firstborn  is 
*  the  greatest  ass,  and  the  greatest  liar,  and  the  greatest  canaille, 
‘  and  the  greatest  beast  in  the  whole  world ;  and  that  I  most 
‘  heartily  wish  he  was  out  of  it !  ’  Compared  with  this,  the  King’s 
words  and  feelings  were  mild ;  he  only  wanted  to  prove  his  son  a 
changeling,  and  only  refused  to  have  any  intercourse  with  him. 
For  a  parallel  treatment  of  a  son  by  a  mother,  we  must  turn  to 
the  sufferings  of  Savage,  and  the  hatred  of  Lady  Macclesfield. 
But  undoubtedly  the  Prince  was  a  weak,  if  not  a  bad,  man.  He 
was  at  once  undutiful,  hypocritieal,  and  frivolous.  He  hurried 
his  wife  away  from  Hampton  Court  at  the  moment  of  actual 
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labour,  to  the  danger  of  her  life  and  the  succession ;  he  then  in¬ 
sulted  the  Queen  by  a  ridiculous  explanation  in  private,  and  after¬ 
wards  insulted  her  still  more  by  his  hypocritical  genuflexions  in 
public.  While  the  Royal  army  lay  at  Carlisle,  during  the  Re¬ 
bellion  of  1745,  he  amused  himself  and  the  Maids  of  Honour  by 
making  a  mimic  castle  of  paste,  and  bombarding  it  with  sugar¬ 
plums  !  lie  was  addicted  to  gambling — and  increased  his  income 
by  it.  He  was  always  wanting  money,  and  would  ha^'e  sold  or 
divided  his  inheritance  to  get  it.  He  was  more  amorous  and 
more  generous  than  his  father ;  but  though  he  was  successively 
the  lover  of  Miss  Vane,  of  Lady  A.  Hamilton,  and  Lady  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  and  though  Leicester  House  was  the  resort  of  Chester¬ 
field,  Lyttelton,  and  Glover,  his  early  grave  was  bedewed  with 
no  tears,  except  those  of  disappointed  creditors. 

Of  Lady  Sutfolk  it  will  be  suflScient  to  say  that  she  displayed 
much  grace  and  some  virtue,  in  an  ungracious  and  equivocal 
situation.  The  mistress  of  a  king  w'hom  she  did  not  rule,  and  the 
servant  of  a  queen  whose  husband  was  her  paramour,  she  never 
tried  the  temper  of  the  one  by  selfish  applications,  nor  offended 
the  self-love  of  the  other  by  her  pretensions.  On  the  contrary, 
she  submitted  to  many  mortifications  for  many  years ;  and  got 
nothing  in  return,  except  praise  from  Swift,  a  pretty  compliment 
from  Pope,  aud  a  barony  for  her  brother.  The  King  used  to  alter¬ 
nate  his  gross  affection  for  her,  with  grosser  abuse.  The  Queen 
revenged  herself  upon  her  innocent  rivalry  by  the  rigid  exaction 
of  menial  services,  which  she  made  more  galling  by  the  aftecta- 
tion  of  apologies.  ‘  But  sometimes,’  says  Horace  Walpole,  ‘  Her 
‘  Majesty  h^  a  more  complete  triumph.  It  happened  more 
‘  than  once  that  the  King,  coming  into  the  room  while  the 
‘  Queen  was  dressing,  has  snatched  off  her  handkerchief,  and, 
‘  turning  rudely  to  Mrs.  Howard,  has  cried,  “  Because  you  have 
‘  “  an  ugly  neck  yourself,  you  hide  the  Queen’s.”  ’  As  she  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life  she  became  deaf,  and  consequently  unacceptable 
to  her  royal  lover.  The  Queen  either  dreaded  the  accession  of 
a  young  mistress,  or  felt  for  the  disapjK)intment  of  the  old  one ; 
for  she  interfered  in  her  ‘good  Howard’s’  behalf.  ‘I  don’t 
*  know  why  you  won’t  let  me  part  with  an  old  deaf  w'oman,  of 
‘  whom  I  am  weary,’  was  the  characteristic  reply.  The  ‘  old 
‘  deaf  woman,’  whom  the  brutality  of  an  unworthy  husband  had 
consigned  to  the  caresses  of  an  unworthy  lover,  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  the  death  of  the  former  offered  her,  of  escaping 
from  the  trammels  of  an  invidious  distinction,  in  a  union  with 
a  worthier  man  than  either,  the  Hon.  G.  Berkeley.  Her  first 
husband’s  succession  to  the  peerage  had  raised  her  from  the  post 
of  bed-chamber  woman  to  that  of  Mistress  of  the  Robes.  •  But 
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neither  increased  dignity  nor  ampler  leisure  reconciled  her  to  a 
Court  of  which  she  was  heartily  tired ;  and  she  found  in  the 
modesty  of  a  retirement  for  which  she  had  long  sighed,  and  the 
society  of  a  husband  whom  she  outlived,  a  satisfaction  greater  than 
the  sterile  honours  of  a  king’s  mistress  and  a  queen’s  attendant 
could  bestow.  She  was  a  woman  of  elegant  manners,  pleasing 
features,  graceful  deportment,  and  considerable  wit :  she  was 
therefore  much  too  good  for  the  King.  Her  greatest  recom¬ 
mendation  in  his  eyes  would  doubtless  be,  that  she  gave  him  but 
little  trouble,  and  cost  him  but  very  little  money.  She  had  no 
influence,  and  pretended  to  none,  though  often  solicited  by  anxious 
and  fulsome  suitors. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  amusing  book,  and 
begin  with  those  which  refer  to  the  principal  characters  of  con- 
temjwrary  history.  We  will  take  one  which  relates  a  com¬ 
munication  made  by  the  Queen  to  Hervey  at  the  time  of  the 
clamour  against  the  Excise  Bill.  Sir  Robert  had  concealed  it 
from  Hervey:  — 

‘  The  circumstance  concealed  was  this  :  —  Wlicn  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole  told  the  Queen  the  clamour  against  this  Rill  was  grown  to  that 
height  that  there  was  no  contending  with  it  any  longer,  he  said  there 
were  two  ways  of  trying  to  appease  it,  —  the  one  by  dropping  the  Rill 
(which  would  not  be  sure  to  quiet  the  commotions  the  prosecuting  of 
it  had  caused),  the  other  was  by  dropping  the  projector  as  well  as  the 
project ;  which,  whatever  bad  consequences  such  yielding  to  clamour 
might  have  in  futurity,  w’ould  certainly  have  this  immediate  good 
effect, — that  for  the  present,  at  least,  all  troubles  would  subside,  and 
everytliing  be  calm  and  still.  What  troubles  the  struggles  for  power, 
among  those  who  had  raised  these  storms  to  subvert  his  interest, 
might  occasion  in  the  palace,  and  how*  headstrong  this  concession  to  a 
mob  might  afterwards  make  that  mob  in  future  administrations,  were 
considerations,  he  said,  which  he  would  not  suggest;  for  fear  he  might 
be  thought  to  urge  them  as  arguments  for  his  own  continuance  in 
employment :  whereas  he  was  so  far  from  desiring  to  be  in  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  service,  if  she  thought  it  was  not  for  her  service,  that  he  should 
lay  down  and  retire  with  all  the  satisfaction  in  the  world  ;  and,  if  her 
Majesty  thought  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  King’s  affairs,  or  that  it 
would  facilitate  in  any  manner  the  King’s  business  in  parliament,  that 
he  was  ready  that  very  night  to  quit ;  and  should  never  impute  his 
disgrace  to  her  lilajesty’s  want  of  kindness  towards  him,  but  merely 
to  his  own  ill  fortune.  The  Queen  chid  him  extremely  for  having  so 
ill  an  opinion  of  her  as  to  think  it  possible  for  her  to  be  so  mean,  so 
cowardly,  and  so  ungrateful,  as  to  accept  of  such  an  offer ;  and  assured 
him  that  as  long  as  she  lived  she  would  not  abandon  him.  When  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  made  the  same  offer  to  the  King,  his  Majesty  (as  the 
Queen  told  me)  made  the  most  kingly,  the  most  sensible,  and  the 
most  resolute  answer  that  it  was  possible  for  a  wise,  a  just,  and  a 
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great  prince  to  make,  to  the  most  able  and  to  the  most  meritorious 
servant ;  but  whether  she  dictated  the  words  before  he  spoke  them, 
or  embellished  them  afterwards,  I  know  not.  As  well  as  I  can 
remember  them,  they  were  to  this  effect;  —  That  Sir  Robert  had 
served  him  honestly  and  faithfully ;  that  his  Majesty  knew  all  this 
hustle  was  owing  to  personal  enmity  or  contention  for  power  in  the 
administration  of  his  affairs;  that  he  knew  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  reason 
for  concerting  the  land-tax  scheme  was,  that  it  might  be  the  glory  of 
his  reign  to  take  off  the  land-tax,  which  had  been  a  burden  laid  on 
the  landed  interest  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  never 
since  the  Revolution  any  prince  had  been  able  to  remit ;  that  it  was 
true  he  had  miscarried  in  that  design ;  but  that  his  having  done  so  had 
made  his  Majesty  not  angry  with  him  for  failing  in  this  undertaking, 
but  with  those  who  had  obstructed  it :  he  said  he  was  very  sensible 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  could  have  had  no  interest  of  liis  own  in  concert¬ 
ing  or  pushing  this  scheme,  and  that  since  he  had  done  it  only  for  the 
honour  and  service  of  his  master,  that  that  master  would  never  forsake 
him,  but  that  they  should  stand  or  fall  together.  This,  as  the  Queen 
told  me,  was  the  King’s  answer  to  Sir  Robert,  when  he  made  him  the 
offer  of  quitting ;  and  that  Sir  Robert  should  be  more  reluctant  to 
own  to  I^rd  liervey  that  he  had  made  tins  offer  of  resigning,  than 
ready  to  boast  of  it  being  so  received,  I  think  was  odd,  but  so  it  was.’ 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  190—192.) 

The  tone  in  which  the  Queen  replied  to  Lord  Stair,  who  had 
sought  an  audience  of  her  Majesty  for  the  express  purpose 
of  putting  her  on  her  guard  against  the  ‘  insolence,’  ‘  oppressive- 

*  ness,’  and  ‘  injustice,’  of  her  minister  in  introducing  this  measure, 
affords  a  good  specimen  of  her  energy  and  courage.  The  turn 
of  the  sentences  is  evidently  Hervey’s;  their  strength  w'as  the 
Queen’s.  After  listening  to  a  lengthened  and  elaborate  harangue, 
the  Queen  took  him  up  in  a  peroration  about  his  conscience, 
and  exclaimed,  *  Ah,  my  Lord !  ne  me  parlez  point  de  conscience, 

*  vous  me  faites  evanouir.’  After  a  brief  interruption  from  the 
nettled  lord,  she  proceeded  thus :  — 

*  “  You  have  made  so  very  free  with  me  personally  in  this  conference, 
“  my  Lord,  that  I  hope  you  will  think  I  am  entitled  to  speak  my  mind 
“  with  very  little  reserve  to  you;  and  believe  me,  my  Lord,  I  am  no 
“  more  to  be  imposed  upon  by  your  professions,  than  I  am  to  be  terrified 
“  by  your  threats.  I  must,  therefore,  once  more  ask  you,  my  Lord, 
“  how  you  can  have  the  assurance  to  talk  to  me  of  your  thinking  the 
“  sense  of  constituents,  their  interest,  or  their  instructions  any  measure 
“  or  rule  for  the  conduct  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament ;  or  if 
“  you  believe  1  am  so  ignorant  or  so  forgetful  of  all  past  proceedings 
“  in  Parliament,  as  not  to  know  that  in  the  only  occasion  where  these 
“  considerations  should  have  biassed  you,  you  set  them  all  at  nought  ? 
“  Remember  the  Peerage  Bill,  my  Lord.  Who  then  betrayed  the 
“  interest  of  their  constituents  ?  Who  gave  up  the  birthright  of  their 
“  constituents  ?  Who  deprived  their  constituents  of  all  chance  of  ever 
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“  taking  their  turn  with  those  whom  they  then  sent  to  Parliament  ? 

“  The  English  Lords  in  passing  that  Bill  were  only  guilty  of  tyranny ; 

“  but  every  Scotch  Lord  was  guilty  of  the  last  treachery ;  and 
“  whether  you  were  one  of  the  sixteen  traitors,  your  own  memory,  I 
“  believe,  will  serve  to  tell  you,  without  the  assistance  of  mine.  To 
“  talk,  therefore,  in  the  patriot  strain  you  have  done  to  me  on  this 
“  occasion,  can  move  me,  my  Lord,  to  nothing  but  laughter.  "NVlierc 
“  you  get  your  lesson  I  do  not  want  to  know :  your  system  of  politics 
“  you  collect  from  the  ‘  Craftsman ;  ’  your  sentiments,  or  rather  your 
“  professions,  from  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  my  Lord  Carteret  — 

“  whom  you  may  tell,  if  you  think  fit,  that  I  have  long  known  to  be 
“  two  as  worthless  men  of  parts  as  any  in  this  country,  and  whom  I 
“  have  not  only  been  often  told  are  two  of  the  greatest  liars  and  knaves 
“  in  any  country,  but  whom  my  own  observation  and  experience  have 
^  found  so.  If  you  think  fit,  you  may  also,  by  way  of  supplement,  let 
“  Lord  Carteret  know  that  I  am  not  yet  reduced  to  wanting  his  pro- 
“  tection ;  though  I  hear  he  bragged  of  having  had  the  generosity  to 
“  bestow  it  upon  me  when  the  afiair  of  the  Clmritable  Corporation 
“  was  under  prosecution  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  he  saved  me 
“  from  being  exposed  there.  For  the  rest,  my  good  Lord,  as  an  old 
“  acquaintance,  the  best  advice  I  cau  give  you,  if  you  are  a  friend  to 
“  the  King,  is  to  detach  yourself  from  his  enemies ;  if  you  are  a  friend 
“  to  truth,  to  take  your  intelligence  for  the  future  from  those  who  deal 
“  in  it ;  if  you  are  a  friend  to  honesty,  not  to  herd  with  those  who 
“  disclaim  it ;  and,  if  you  are  a  friend  to  our  family,  never  to  cabal 
“  with  those  who  look  on  ours  and  the  Jacobites’  cause  as  things  in- 
“  different  in  themselves,  and  to  be  espoused  or  combated  in  no  other 
“  view,  and  on  no  other  motive,  than  as  this  or  that  may  least  or  most 
“  conduce  to  thwarting  or  gratifying  their  own  private  avarice  and 
“  ambition.”  *  (VoL  i.  pp.  170 — 172.) 

The  following  is  a  lively  account  of  the  feminine  arts  by 
which  the  Queen  gradually  gained  an  influence  over  her  hus¬ 
band’s  mind,  and  changed  his  plans.  We  recommend  the  latter 
part  to  all  prudent  and  ambitious  wives :  — 

‘  His  design  at  his  first  accession  to  the  throne  was  certainly,  as 
Boileau  says  of  Louis  XIV., 

“  Seul,  sans  ministre,  it  I’exemple  des  Dieux, 

Faire  tout  par  sa  main  et  voir  tout  de  ses  yeux.” 

He  intended  to  have  all  his  ministers  in  the  nature  of  clerks,  not  to 
give  advice,  but  to  receive  orders ;  and  proposed,  what  by  experiment 
he  found  impracticable,  to  receive  applications  and  distribute  favours 
through  no  principal  channel,  but  to  hear  from  all  quarters,  and  em¬ 
ploy  indifferently  in  their  several  callings  those  who  by  their  stations 
would  come  under  the  denomination  of  ministers.  But  it  was  very 
plain,  from  what  I  have  just  now  related  from  the  King’s  own  lips,  as 
well  as  from  many  other  circumstances  in  his  present  conduct,  that 
the  Queen  had  subverted  all  his  notions  and  schemes,  and  fully  pos¬ 
sessed  his  Majesty  with  an  opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  English  Government,  that  he  should  have  but 
one  minister ;  and  that  it  was  equally  necessary,  from  Sir  Robert’s 
superior  abilities,  that  he  should  be  that  one.  But  this  work,  which 
she  now  saw  completed,  had  been  the  work  of  long  lime,  much  trouble, 
and  great  contrivance  ;  for  though,  by  a  superiority  of  understanding, 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  temper,  and  much  patience  in  her  own, 
she  could  work  him  by  degrees  to  any  point  where  she  had  a  mind  to 
drive  him,  yet  she  was  forced  to  do  it  often  by  slow  degrees,  and  with 
great  caution  ;  for,  as  he  was  infinitely  jealous  of  being  governed,  he 
was  never  to  be  led  but  by  invisible  reins ;  neither  was  it  ever  possible 
for  her  to  make  him  adopt  her  opinion  but  by  instilling  her  senti* 
ments  in  such  a  manner  as  made  him  think  they  rose  originally  from 
himself.  She  always  at  first  gave  into  all  his  notions,  though  never 
so  extravagant,  and  made  him  imagine  any  change  she  wrought  in 
them  to  be  an  afterthought  of  his  own.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  184,  185.) 

The  influence  thus  acquired,  the  minister  used  for  the  highest 
and  best  of  purposes, — the  preservation  of  European  peace. 
Little  did  the  people  who  were  shouting  down  Walpole  as  an 

*  excise  tyrant  ’  and  an  ‘  absolute  dictator,’  guess  the  hard  con¬ 
flict  in  which  he  was  daily  engaged  on  their  behalf  against  the 
predilections  of  the  King,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  Queen. 
Walpole,  indeed,  carried  his  love  of  peace  (or  was  carried  by  it) 
almost  to  an  extravagance ;  and  had  he  lived  in  our  days,  may 
be  supposed  likely  to  have  seconded  Mr.  Cobden  in  his  schemes 
of  general  disarmament.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he  incurred 
the  popular  displeasure  by  a  detected  intention  of  ceding  the 
conquest  of  Gibndtar  to  Spain,  as  at  a  later  period  he  incurred 
a  still  greater  obloquy  by  hesitating,  though  he  at  last  had  the 
mortification  of  consenting,  to  proclaim  war  against  her.  The 

*  Curdog  of  Britain  ’  was  less  unpopular  than  the  ‘  Spaniel  of 

*  Spain.’  • 

But  there  is  more  reason  for  rejoicing  that  he  foiled  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  propensities  of  George  II.,  than  that  he  did  not  mutilate 
the  empire  of  George  I.  The  succession  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
had  involved  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  in  a  war,  in  which 
England  had  no  interest  or  concern  whatsoever.  But  the  ‘  little 

*  Captain,’  as  George  was  called,  could  not  resist  the  allure¬ 

ments  of  meddling  in  the  fray.  He  longed  ‘  to  pull  the  laurels 
‘  from  the  brows  of  the  French  generals,  to  bind  on  his  own 
‘  temples.’  ‘  War  and  action  were  his  sole  pleasures.  Age 
‘  was  coming  fast  upon  him,  *  #  •  *  *  anj  he  could  not 

‘  bear  the  thought  of  resting  in  the  cabinet,  whilst  other  princes 

*  were  busied  in  war  and  shining  in  the  field,’  &c.  &c.  Such 
were  the  murmurs  and  complaints  which  assailed  the  Minister 
every  time  he  entered  the  royal  closet ;  and  often  precluded  him 
from  saying  a  word  on  any  of  the  topics  which  he  had  come  ex- 
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pressly  to  discuss.  The  worst  was,  that  the  Queen’s  prejudices 
often  abetted  the  King’s  passion.  ‘  Wherever,’  says  Hervey,  ‘  the 
‘  interest  of  Germany  and  the  honour  of  the  Enjpire  were  con- 

*  cemed,  her  thoughts  and  reasonings  were  often  as  German  and 

*  Imperial  as  if  England  had  been  out  of  the  question ;  and  there 
‘  were  few  inconveniences  and  dangers  to  which  she  would  not 
‘  have  exposed  this  country,  rather  than  give  occasion  to  its  being 

*  said,  that  the  Empire  suffered  affronts  unretorted,  and  the  House 
‘  of  Austria  injuries  unrevenged,  whilst  she,  a  German  by  birth, 

*  sat  upon  this  throne  an  idle  spectatress,  able  to  assist,  and  not 
‘  willing  to  interpose.’  —  (Hervey,  vol.  i.  373.)  It  was  in 
opposition  to  this  twofold  expression  of  royal  will  that  Walpole 
uttered  a  memorable  warning,  which  he  more  than  once  repeated, 
— that  a  gratuitous  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe  would 
make  the  Crown  of  England  as  debateable  as  the  Crown  of 
Poland.  He  escaped  by  a  few  months,  living  to  see  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  prophecy  so  often  made. 

It  was  when  he  had  been  thwarted  by  the  minister,  or  when  he 
had  just  returned  from  Hanover,  that  George  II.  used  to  break 
out  into  those  growlings  and  grumblings  against  England  and 
English  liberty,  in  which  the  Queen  would  also  take  part.  But 
her  better  temper  and  better  judgment  in  the  end  overcame  her 
high  German  notions  of  prerogative.  She  would  often  speak 
in  wiser  and  more  guarded  terms  :  The  following  is  among  the 
most  memorable  of  royal  dicta  on  record  :  — 

‘  I  liave  heard  her  say,’  writes  Hervey,  ‘  she  wondered  how  the 
English  could  imagine  that  any  sensible  prince  would  take  away  their 
liberty  if  he  could.  “iVo/i  Dieu!"  she  cried,  “  what  a  figure  would 
“  this  poor  island  make  in  Europe  if  it  were  not  for  its  government ! 
“  It  is  its  excellent  free  government  that  makes  all  its  inhabitants 
“  industrious,  as  they  know  that  what  tliey  get  nobody  can  take  from 
“  them ;  it  is  its  free  government,  too,  that  makes  foreigners  send 
“  their  money  hither,  because  they  know  it  is  secure,  and  that  the 
“  prince  cannot  touch  it  ;  and  since  it  is  its  freedom  to  which  this 
“  kingdom  owes  everything  that  makes  it  great,  what  prince,  who  had 
“  his  senses,  and  knew  that  his  own  greatness  depended  on  the  great- 
“  ness  of  the  country  over  which  he  reigned,  would  wish  to  take 
“away  what  made  both  him  and  them  considerable?”’  (Vol.  ii. 
pp.31,  32.) 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Walpole,  though  he  despised 
the  servility,  wholly  rejected  the  arts  of  a  courtier.  His  jiowcr 
over  the  King  depended  on  his  influence  over  the  Queen.  The 
Queen,  albeit  a  strong-minded  woman,  was  yet  a  woman ;  and 
what  woman  ever  disliked  tlie  homage  of  regard  and  the  in¬ 
sinuations  of  flattery?  Hervey  (vol.  i.  414.)  has  dressed  up 
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with  dramatic  effect  the  reciprocation  of  a  friendship  verging  on 
affection,  with  which  the  Premier  plied  the  Queen,  and  the 
tender  confidence  with  which  she  rewarded  her  servant’s  devo¬ 
tion  and  advice.  The  compliment  with  which  the  Queen  closes 
the  scene,  even  if  Hervey  has  improved  on  its  phraseology,  was 
such  as  either  of  the  royal  pair  might  justly  have  uttered :  ‘  You 
‘  have  saved  us  from  many  errors  ....  The  King  sees  this  and 
‘  owns  it :  whilst  you  have  fixed  yourself  as  strongly  in  favour 

*  by  an  obstinate  and  wise  contradiction  to  your  Prince  as  ever 

*  any  other  minister  did  by  the  blindest  and  most  servile  com- 
‘  pliance.’  Nor  was  Waljwle’s  advice  unsupported  by  that  of 
others.  Hervey  used  the  opportunities  which  his  attendance  at 
court  gave  him,  to  instil  into  the  King’s  mind  the  value  of  a 
pacific  policy.  The  terms  in  which  he  did  this,  show  a  political 
sagacity  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind  much  in  advance  of 
almost  all  his  contemiK>raries.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  265.) 

We  have  said4;nough  to  show  that  AValjwle’s  intimacy  at  the 
court  was,  like  Hervey’s,  no  less  of  a  personal  than  a  ministerial 
character.  The  conversation  which  was  there  indulged  in  was 
of  the  most  familiar,  and,  to  modern  scruples,  of  the  least  delicate 
kind.  The  tenderness  which  the  Queen  accorded  to  the  immo¬ 
ralities  of  the  King,  she  extended  to  those  of  the  King’s  minister. 
Walpole,  during  his  first  wife’s  lifetime,  lived  openly  with  Miss 
Skerritt,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  for  whose  natural 
children,  after  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  he  obtained  a  patent 
of  precedence.  This  connexion  afforded  the  Queen  ample  matter 
for  alternate  banter  and  sneer,  according  to  the  humour  of  the 
moment.  She  would  at  times  jest  with  Hervey  on  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  poor  man  ‘  acec  ce  gros  corps,  ces  jambes  enflees, 
‘  et  ce  vilain  ventre'  believing  that  any  woman  could  love  him 
for  himself!  But  Sir  Robert  was  even  with  her  Majesty.  For, 
when  the  Queen  complained  of  the  King’s  cross  temper,  he 
coolly  told  her,  ‘  It  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise,  since 

*  the  King  had  tasted  better  things !’  and  ended  by  advising 
her  to  bring  pretty  Lady  Tankerville  in  rapport  with  the  King. 
This  ‘  prating  at  court  in  the  style  of  the  stews,’  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  as  distasteful  as  Hervey  would  try  to  think  it  was ;  for 
the  confidential  communications  in  which  the  King  solicited  the 
Queen’s  favour  for  the  Countess  Walmoden,  and  her  actual  inter¬ 
cession  to  secure  for  him  the  favours  of  the  Duchess  of  Modena, 
preclude  the  idea  that  these  sentiments  were  as  revolting  to  the 
royal  Philaminte,  as  they  would  now-a-days  be  to  a  scavenger’s 
wife.  Nor  was  the  Queen  the  only  lady  of  the  royal  family 
who  talked  openly  on  these  matters.  When  Lady  Suffolk  was 
waning  at  court,  the  Princess  Royal  could  find  nothing  better 
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to  say  than  this :  *  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  he  (t.  e.  the  King) 

*  would  take  somebody  else ;  that  mamma  might  be  relieved  from 

*  the  ennui  of  seeing  him  for  ever  in  her  room.’ 

But  gross  and  indelicate  as  was  the  conversation  of  the  court 
circle,  grossness  and  indelicacy  were  not  its  only  vices.  The 
nearest  and  dearest  relations  of  life  were  desecrated  by  falsehood, 
meanness,  and  malignity.  The  spirit  of  party  inflamed  petty 
spitefulness  into  bitter  hatreds,  and  petty  artifices  into  scandalous 
hypocrisy.  Quarrels  which  would  in  a  tradesman’s  or  a  lawyer’s 
family  have  ended  with  the  small  causes  from  which  they 
sprang,  were  in  that  of  the  King  fomented  by  faction  and  per¬ 
petuated  by  intrigue.  We  have  first  of  all  the  Prince  set  on 
by  his  followers  to  go  to  parliament  for  an  allowance  of  100,000/. 
a-year ;  then  we  have  private  little  embassies  running  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  Prince  and  the  court ;  then  we  have 
accounts  of  one  of  the  princesses  being  put  behind  the  door  to 
listen  to  the  conversation  between  her  motherland  her  brother, 

*  because,’  to  quote  the  Queen’s  words,  ‘  there  is  nothing  he 

*  might  not  say ;  not  even  that  I  had  attempted  to  murder  him!’ 
Then  we  have  an  indelicate  tale  of  the  Prince’s  hurrying  his 
wife  away  from  Hampton  Court  in  the  {ponies  of  her  confine¬ 
ment  ;  then  we  have  a  coarse  explanation  of  it  from  the  Prince 
himself,  which  Mr.  Croker  has  stopped  with  modest  asterisks ; 
then  we  have  the  Prince  denying  this  explanation ;  then  crown¬ 
ing  this  scandalous  piece  of  double  lying,  by  kneeling,  in  the 
mud  of  St.  James’,  in  presence  of  a  noisy  mob,  to  receive  the 
blessing  of  the  mother  whom  he  had  insulted ;  then  turned  out 
of  St.  James’;  then  garbling  his  correspondence  with  his  parents 
for  the  edification  of  the  world ;  then  Hervey  ordered  to  draw 
up  a  counter-publication,  and  expressly  forbidden  to  correct 
his  Royal  Highness’s  bad  8i)elling ;  then  out  of  revenge  the 
Prince’s  toadies  publish  a  narrative  of  the  dispute  between  his 
father  and  George  I.,  which  had  ended  in  the  former’s  ejectment 
from  the  palace ;  and  finally,  in  the  midst  of  these  disgraceful 
squabbles,  fomented  by  hungry  courtiers  and  fawning  partisans, 
the  Queen  is  taken  seriously  ill,  and,  on  the  verge  of  death,  re¬ 
fuses  to  see  her  son  ! 

There  are  few  things  in  any  book  of  memoirs  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  that  have  so  much  dramatic  interest  as  the 
death  of  Queen  Caroline,  as  it  is  here  described.  The  de¬ 
termination  to  conceal  the  nature  of  the  malady  from  her 
husband  and  the  whole  Court  —  the  resolution  (which  was 
habitual  both  to  herself  and  the  King  in  seasons  of  pain  and 
illness)  to  hold  a  drawing-room  and  act  the  part  of  a  person 
in  strong  health — her  tardy  submission  to  the  inroads  of  suffer- 
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ing  and  agony — her  patient  and  resigned  anticipation  of  death 
— her  suppression  of  sighs  and  groans  under  the  tortures  of  her 
disease  and  its  surgical  remedies  —  her  affectionate  remembrance 
of  all  her  children,  save  one — her  solemn  recommendation  of 
the  King  and  the  kingdom  to  the  care  of  the  faithful  minister, 
whom  she  had  so  firmly  befriended — all  these  circumstances 
have  in  them  much  to  affect  us  with  pity  and  respect.  But  a 
sentiment  more  sad  and  solemn  is  inspired  by  the  record  of  her 
latest  hours. 

When  death  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  (we  quote  Hervey, 
voL  ii.  p.  521.,)  *  some  wise,  some  pious,  and  a  great  many  busy 
‘  meddling,  imjiertlnent  people  began  to  ask  whether  the  Queen 

*  had  any  one  to  pray  by  her,’  Walpole  addresses  the  Princess 
Emily  in  these  words :  ‘  “  Pray,  Madame,  let  this  farce  be 
‘  “  played ;  the  Archbishop  will  act  it  very  well.  You  may 
‘  “  bid  him  be  as  short  as  you  will.  It  will  do  the  Queen  no 

*  “  hurt,  no  more  than  any  good.”  ’  The  Primate  came,  at  such 
a  summons,  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  sovereign.  He  prayed 
with  her,  and  exhorted  her  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  but  she 
refused;  and  when  at  length  he  had  left  her  to  herself,  he 
eluded  the  anxious  queries  of  the  sobbing  mourners  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber,  who  asked  if  the  queen  had  communicated,  by  this 
delicate  evasion :  ‘  her  majesty  is  in  a  heavenly  frame  of  mind.’ 
The  last  names  she  mentioned  were  those  of  Butler  and  the 
King.  Her  last  word  was,  ‘  Pray  !  ’  In  a  scene  of  this  kind 
it  would  be  inconceivable  that  ought  of  the  ludicrous  or  the 
farcical  should  find  a  place.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  We  are 
shocked  in  the  very  chamber  of  death  by  the  intrusion  of  royal 
egotism,  vanity,  buffoonery,  and  inhumanity.  The  king  is  at 
one  moment  dissolved  in  a  mawkish  tenderness,  at  another  sunk 
into  brutal  apathy.  He  is  at  one  moment  all  tears  for  the  loss 
of  one  who  united  the  softness  and  amiability  of  one  sex  to  the 
courage  and  firmness  of  the  other ;  at  another  all  fury  because 
the  object  of  his  regrets  cannot  swallow,  or  cannot  change  her 
posture,  or  cannot  animate  the  glassy  fixedness  of  her  eyes ;  at 
one  moment  he  begins  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  her  virtues, 
then  breaks  off  into  an  enumeration  of  his  own,  by  which  he  im¬ 
plies  that  her  heart  had  been  enthralled  and  her  intelligence  awed. 
He  then  diverges  into  a  stupid  story  about  a  storm,  for  which 
his  daughter  laughs  at  him ;  and  then,  while  he  is  weeping  over 
his  Consort’s  death-bed,  she  advises  him  to  marry  again ;  and  we 
are — what  the  Queen  was  not — startled  by  the  strange  reply, 
‘  Non :  faurai  des  mattresses !’  To  which  she  faintly  moaned  out 
the  rejoinder,  ‘  Cela  rCemp^che  pas  !  ’  This  was  the  text  from 
which  Walpole  afterwards  drew  his  scheme  of  management; 
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for  he  told  the  princesaes  that  he  had  formerly  sided  with  the 
Queen  against  the  mistress,  but  he  should  henceforth  side  with 
the  new  mistress  (Countess  Walmoden)  against  the  daughters. 
This  cool  declaration  naturally  disgusted  the  princesses;  but 
seems  in  no  way  to  have  injured  the  minister. 

We  have  cited  enough  to  show  that  the  Court  of  Geo.  II. 
was  a  very  gross,  though  for  the  times,  perhaps,  not  a  singularly 
vicious  one.  We  can  only  remind  our  readers  of  what  we  said  at 
first,  that  the  age  was  a  gross  and  a  vicious  age.  The  readers 
of  ‘  Tom  Jones’  and  ‘Joseph  Andrews’  need  not  be  told  what 
were  the  manners  of  the  squirearchy  and  the  farmers  of  that  day. 
The  readers  of  ^Miss  Bellenden’s  and  Miss  Howe’s  Letters  need 
not  be  told  how  elegant  and  high-born  dames  occasionally  talked 
and  wrote.  The  Court,  in  short,  was  not  a  whit  grosser  than 
one  half  of  English  society  ;  or  all  German  society,  of  the  same 
epoch  ;  and  whatever  vice  it  had,  must  be  allowed  to  have  lacked 
the  allurements  which  grace,  refinement,  and  wit  threw  over  the 
contemporary  Court  of  the  Regent  Orleans.  At  all  events,  there 
was  one  vice  from  which  that  age  was  free — the  vice  of  hypocrisy. 
All  was  open  and  avowed.  George  II.  lived  openly  with  Lady 
Suffolk  and  Countess  Walmoden.  Sir  R.  Walpole  lived  openly 
with  Miss  Skerritt ;  and  was  not  one  jot  the  less  intimate  for  all 
that,  with  Bishops  Gibson  and  Hoadley.  An  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  was  the  envoy  notoriously  selected  by  the  unreluctant 
cuckold  Mr.  Howard,  to  disengage  his  wife  from  the  service  of 
the  queen  and  the  caresses  of  the  king.  An  archbishop  of  York 
had  lived  ojKinly  with  a  succession  of  mistresses ;  and  one  of  his 
natural  sons  sat  on  the  Episcopal  Bench.  Walpole  and  Pulteney, 
intriguers  against  the  honour  of  other  husbands,  were  careless  of 
their  own.  Lady  Bath  was  as  gallant  as  she  was  beautiful.  Lady 
Walpole  was  no  less  an  intriguante.  It  is  now  thought  tolerably 
certain  tliat  the  father  of  Honice  WaliK)le  was  Lord  Hervey’s 
elder  brother,  Carr.  The  familiarities  of  Lady  Walpole  might 
have  suggested  this  suspicion ;  but  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  men  confirmed  it.  Horace  was  a  Hervey  all  over.  The 
same  mind  which  discovers  itself  in  these  Memoirs,  appears  in 
the  ‘  Reminiscences.’  The  same  elaboration  of  style  —  for  men 
had  a  style  in  those  days —  occasionally  interrupted  by  gallicisms, 
&c.,  distinguishes  both  Hervey  and  Horace.  In  Walpole  there 
is  less  effort.  His  sentences  are  less  rounded :  he  has  not  the 
same  recurrence  of  antithesis,  which  was  one  of  the  butts  of 
Pope’s  caustic  satire :  but  his  English  we  think  is  less  pure, 
and  the  character  of  his  writing  less  nmsculine.  Hervey’s 
is  as  good  as  Lord  Chesterfield’s,  and  will  often  bear  a  com¬ 
parison  even  with  Bolliigbroke’s.  But  there  is  the  same  pun- 
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gency  of  remark ;  the  same  quick  observation  of  minute  traits 
of  character ;  the  same  preference  of  literary  and  refined  amuse¬ 
ments  to  those  of  the  chase  and  the  turf  (a  taste  not  likely 
to  be  found  in  a  genuine  descendant  of  Sir  Robert) ;  the  same 
safe  cynicism  against  great  people,  which  nowadays  would  be 
radicjilism ;  the  same  sneers  against  the  Church ;  the  same 
capacity  for  writing  verses,  majore  quidem  curd  quum  ingenio 
—  both  in  Hervey  and  his  unacknowledged  nephew.  The  only 
curious  thing  is,  that  Horace  should  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
be  indignant  about  the  political  desertion  of  his  putative  father 
by  his  real  father’s  brother.  The  imputation  too  was  unjust ; 
but,  considering  the  relationship,  which  Horace  must  have 
known — or  suspected — the  charge  is  odd  enough. 

As  men  were  lax  in  their  social,  they  were  lax  in  their 
political  morality.  There  were  few  votes  of  which  —  within 
certain  limits  —  the  money  value  might  not  be  ascertained. 
An  opposition  mcmlier  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
House ;  voted  with  the  minister,  and  pocketed  his  300/.  or  500/. 
Walpole  congratulated  the  king  that  the  majority  against  the 
faction  for  increasing  the  Prince’s  income  had  only  cost  900/. 
Most  men  in  Parliament  had  their  price ;  and  all  the  world 
out  of  Parliament  knew  they  had. 

All  this  has  passed  away.  Men  in  high  stations  do  not 
live  o|ienly  with  mistresses,  or  make  ostentatious  love  to  their 
friends’  wives.  Members  of  Parliament  do  not  put  a  ministerial 
cheque  in  their  pocket-book,  and  give  their  vote  in  exchange. 
We  are  more  decent,  more  observant  of  forms,  more  nice  in 
our  language  and  demeanour,  than  our  great  grandfathers  were. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  change  is  not  only  apparent  but  real ; 
not  of  externals,  but  of  principles;  not  of  manners,  but  of 
morals!  May  it  be  with  a  truer  self-knowledge  and  a  more 
justifiable  egotism  than  that  of  the  Pharisee,  that  we  exult 
when  we  compare  the  age  of  Victoria  with  that  of  George  and 
Caroline ! 
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3.  European  Remodellings,  a  Plan  with  a  Variation.  London : 
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4.  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  Civilization  and  Public  Liberty, 
with  a  View  of  the  Political  Condition  of  Europe  and  America 
in  1848.  By  John  Macgregor,  M.P.  London:  1848. 

HATEVER  may  be  the  character  finally  communicated  to 
the  historical  school  of  our  own  generation,  it  must  surely 
be  rescued  from  sinking  into  antiquarianism,  by  the  influence  of 
the  events  which  are  passing  around  us.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  any  person  in  these  days  should  overlook  the  present  to 
exist  solely  in  the  past.  From  a  period  of  tranquillity,  during 
which  the  pacific  stagnation  of  European  politics  was  visibly  dis¬ 
turbed  only  by  the  squabbles  of  diplomacy  or  the  mutterings  of 
discontent,  we  luave  been  suddenly  precipitated  into  a  chaos  of 
revolutions,  which  have  threatened  to  subvert  the  constitution  and 
the  relations  of  almost  every  state,  except  our  own.  From  an  age 
of  repose  we  have  been  transferred  at  once  to  an  age  of  living 
history  ;  and  indeed,  in  some  sense,  the  records  of  the  past  offer 
no  such  scene  for  observation  as  that  which  is  now  being  gra¬ 
dually  unfolded  before  our  eyes.  It  is  at  such  periods,  however, 
that  history  becomes  susceptible  of  its  most  comprehensive  and 
instructive  application  ;  and  the  more  so  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  progi’ess  of  civilisation  has  apparently  raised  its  judg¬ 
ments  above  that  argument  which  used  to  be  the  ultima  ratio  of 
kings.  Within  these  last  eight  months  history  has  been  appealed 
to  in  sanction  of  the  most  fundamental  changes  over  half  the 
continent  of  Europe  ;  until,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  necessary  to 
protest  against  an  excess  of  scholasticism,  and  practical  statesmen 
have  to  take  heed  that  historical  reveries  do  not  terminate  in 
some  such  extravagance  as  occasionally  results  from  unqualified 
antiquarianism.  In  the  spirit  which  is  hurrying  the  Germans 
across  the  Eyder,  might  be  found  a  strong  analogy  to  that  which 
has  conducted  certain  young  English  priests  to  Rome. 

In  constructing  for  our  readers  a  synoptical  view  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  Europe,  we  have  adopted  the  scheme  which 
appeared  to  promise  tlie  most  genend,  as  well  as  the  most 
available,  information.  At  such  a  crisis  as  this,  besides  the 
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respective  conditions  of  the  several  states,  there  is  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  the  condition  of  that  political  system  which  is  composed  by 
their  reciprocal  action ;  in  fact  it  is  simply  impossible,  as  Europe 
is  at  present  constituted,  to  look  at  any  one  of  its  component 
powers  irrespectively  of  its  relations  with  the  others.  The  exist¬ 
ing  system  of  Europe  may  be  termed,  with  almost  perfect  strict¬ 
ness,  as  indeed  it  has  been  termed  by  German  publicists,  a 
Eederal  system  ;  and  the  fortunes  of  France  or  Prussia  can  be  no 
more  separated  from  those  of  the  states  around  them,  than  the 
affairs  of  Unterwalden  can  be  distinguished  from  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland.  It  happens,  too,  that  this  system  itself  has 
been  brought,  and  that  not  unintentionally,  into  greater  peril 
by  the  recent  movement,  than  could  have  resulted  from  any 
shock  short  of  a  general  war ;  and  though  modifications  of  its 
character  are  perpetually  in  operation,  yet  its  entire  demolition, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  subversion  of  all  those  political  compacts 
and  usages  which  have  been  received  as  regulating  the  inter¬ 
course  of  nations,  is  an  event  of  the  rarest  occurrence  and  most 
momentous  import, — being  equivalent  in  its  effects  upon  the 
whole  European  commonwealth  to  those  revolutions  w’hich  sub¬ 
vert  the  political  fabric  of  any  particular  state.  This,  therefore, 
would  naturally  be  the  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in  considering 
the  state  of  Europe.  Besides  this,  however,  it  will  be  found  that 
by  thus  looking  at  each  state  as  part  of  a  whole,  the  several 
events,  which  are  now  indistinct  and  confused,  will  admit  of 
being  classified  and  characterised  according  to  their  real  im¬ 
portance.  Some  parts  of  the  machine  may  bear  a  good  deal 
of  rough  handling  without  any  serious  consequences ;  in  other 
parts  a  slight  derangement  may  be  fatal  to  the  whole.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  convey  the  most  intelligible  and  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  present  state  of  Europe,  we  propose  briefly  to 
review  the  system  on  w'hich  European  relations  were  based  by 
Euro{)ean  consent  at  that  last  arrangement  of  such  affairs 
which  has  been  thought  to  regulate  our  national  duties;  to 
specify  the  modifications  subsequently  introduced;  to  ascertain 
the  functions  attributed  to  each  particular  state  in  the  body, 
politic ;  to  discover  the  principles  which  determined  the  action 
of  the  whole;  and  thus,  by  elucidating  the  state  of  things 
under  which  we  had  been  living,  and  to  which  w'e  had  arrived, 
to  consider  with  better  understanding,  and  from  a  better  point  of 
view,  not  only  the  character  and  course  of  those  events  which 
are  now  so  strangely  affecting  the  condition  of  each  particular 
member,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  general  system  has  been 
disturbed,  and  the  results  which  any  probable  modifications  of 
its  form  may  be  expected  to  produce.  However  circuitous  this 
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route  may  appear,  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  more  quickly 
and  surely  than  any  other  will  it  lead  him  to  the  position  from 
which  the  actual  Europe  can  best  be  surveyed. 

Up  to  the  date  of  these  startling  events,  the  public  law 
and  international  rights  of  the  old  world  were  understood  to 
rest,  as  our  readers  know,  upon  the  treaties  of  Vienna. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  phrase  conventionally  used  to  designate  the 
charter  of  the  European  constitution,  though  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  for  precision’s  sake,  that  the  expression  involves  some 
confusion  of  dates  and  circumstances.  The  relations  existing, 
for  instance,  between  France  and  Europe,  which  are  those  to 
which  attention  has  been  most  frequently  drawn,  were  de¬ 
termined  by  treaties  entirely  distinct  from  the  acts  of  the 
Congress  at  Vienna.  After  the  Allies  had  first  entered  Paris, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  by  which 
the  frontiers,  possessions,  and  position  of  France  were  so  far 
defined,  that  nothing  was  left  to  be  settled  at  Vienna  upon 
these  partleular  points.  The  final  deeisions  of  the  Congress 
w’ere  precipitated,  as  will  be  well  remembered,  by  the  return  of 
Bonaparte  from  Elba  —  an  event  which  was  considered  by  the 
Allies,  after  their  renewed  successes,  to  justify  a  modification 
of  the  terms  granted  by  the  treaty  of  the  previous  year.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  a  new  convention 
was  signed ;  and  this  is  the  ])artlcular  act  which  so  mnkles  in 
the  bosom  of  Frenchmen;  and  which,  under  the  general  deno¬ 
mination  of  the  ‘Treaties  of  Vienna,’  has  been  the  object  of 
incessant  denunciation  and  attack,  from  that  moment  to  the 
present  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  circumscription  of  France 
was  not  brought  into  discussion  at  Vienna ;  it  was  conceived  to 
have  been  already  defined  at  the  peace  of  Paris ;  and  this  de¬ 
finition  was  only  modified  in  consequence  of  events  w'hich  sub¬ 
sequently  occurred.  In  common  phraseology,  however,  the 
*  Treaties  of  Vienna,’  or  the  ‘Treaties  of  1815,’  are  usually 
appealed  to  as  regulating  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  and 
fixing  the  unhappy  destinies  of  France ;  and  the  inaccuracy 
involves  no  very  serious  evil. 

In  considering  these  famous  arrangements,  which  have 
secured  the  general  peace,  with  few  and  partial  interruptions, 
for  three  and  thirty  years,  and  which  now  at  length  seem 
to  be  approaching  their  termination,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
attend  closely  to  the  circumstances  of  the  period  at  which  they 
were  determined,  if  we  wish  either  to  appreciate  justly  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  conceived,  or  to  comprehend  that  in  which 
they  have  been  attacked,  and  in  which  it  is  now  hoped  to  super¬ 
sede  them.  The  leading  idea  of  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
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iissembled  in  the  Austrian  capital,  was  the  restoration  of  the 
European  system,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been 
utterly  destroyed.  They  desired  to  recur  to  that  ancient  code 
of  public  law  which  had  formerly  regulated  the  intercourse  of 
states ;  and  they  were  reasonably  anxious  to  secure  it  for  the 
future  against  any  such  im])etuou3  violations  as  those  to  which 
it  had  been  recently  exposed  by  the  ambition  and  the  conquests 
of  France.  As  it  happened,  these  objects  were  not  found  very 
readily  reconcileable  with  each  other,  and  considerable  violence 
was  offered  to  national  rights  in  the  effort  to  preclude  for  the 
future  any  recurrence  of  national  wrongs.  There  was  also  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  individual  ambition,  of  indemnifying  im¬ 
poverished  states,  and  of  recompensing  conspicuous  services  ; 
nor  was  it  to  be  overlooked  that  there  were  certain  existing 
facts,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  Congress  could  not  be  closed. 
Italy,  Poland,  and  Saxony,  were  in  the  actual  possession  re¬ 
spectively  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia ;  and  in  no  case  did 
there  appear  any  disposition  to  relax  the  grasp  obtained. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Congress  assembled  for  its  duties. 
It  is  to  be  observetl,  that,  while  the  ancient  code  of  public  law 
was  to  be  restored,  the  principles  on  which  the  political 
system  was  to  be  organised  were  entirely  new.  The  canons 
and  maxims  of  the  old  traditional  policy  of  Europe  had  been 
exploded  by  motives  more  powerful  than  hereditary  jealousies 
or  historic^  alliances.  All  such  history,  in  fact,  was  now  a 
tabula  rasa.  The  House  of  Bourbon  had  been  re-seated  on  its 
throne  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg;  and  the  descendant  of  Maria 
Theresa  shared  the  hazards  and  the  hopes  of  the  descendant  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  There  w'as  no  longer  any  room  for  the 
combinations  of  former  times.  The  rivalry  of  France  and 
Austria  was  as  obsolete  as  that  of  Genoa  and  Pisa ;  and  they 
were  now  connected  by  far  more  imperative  considerations  than 
such  as  had  suggested  the  strange  coalition  of  1756.  In  the 
presence  of  a  more  terrible  power  all  minor  differences  were 
sunk ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  political  history,  the  deliberations 
of  a  congress  were  directed  less  to  the  establishment  of  equi¬ 
librium  between  jealous  states,  than  to  the  erection  of  a  barrier 
against  a  common  enemy  of  all. 

The  acts  of  the  Congress  and  its  supplements,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  two  separate  points  of  view ;  either  as  repartitions 
of  territory,  or  sanctions  of  principle.  We  will  first  take  the 
former.  Subject  to  the  private  expectations  of  the  great  powers 
most  immediately  interested,  the  consummation  aimed  at  in  the 
territorial  arrangements,  was  the  effectual  repression  of  France; 
a  result  in  which  it  was  secretly  thought  practicable  to  include 
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certain  precautionary  measures  against  what  was  already  con¬ 
sidered  the  menacing  predominance  of  Russia.  Between  the 
Niemcn  and  the  Meuse,  therefore,  lay  the  ground  to  be  scienti¬ 
fically  distributed.  The  scheme  by  which  Napoleon  had  sui)er- 
seded  the  old  arrangements  of  Central  Europe,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  a  system  based  upon  the  supremacy  of  France.  By 
the  not  unnatural  annexation  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw 
to  a  kingdom  so  intimately  connected  with  ancient  Poland,  he 
had  created  in  Saxony  an  attached  and  powerful  state,  which, 
interposed  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  dominions,  was 
calculated  to  neutralise  any  combination  of  these  two  powers ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  as  we 
explained  in  our  last  number,  protected  the  whole  eastern 
frontier  of  France;  supplied  troops  and  territory  i^inst  the 
first  shock  of  an  invasion ;  and  carried  to  perfection  that  federa¬ 
tive  system,  so  long  the  favourite  of  the  old  French  cabinets, 
by  which  a  league  of  second  and  third  rate  powers  was  kept 
constantly  on  foot  under  the  protectorate  and  presidency  of 
France. 

The  provisions  of  a  policy  exactly  opposite,  involved,  of  course, 
the  direct  reversal  of  these  arrangements.  The  Saxony  of 
Napoleon  was  to  be  destroyed ;  and  indeed  it  was  only  owing 
to  the  zeal  and  adroitness  with  which  Talleyrand  exerted  the 
revived  authority  of  France,  and  enlisted  on  his  side  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  Austria  and  the  sympathies  of  England,  that  this 
ancient  title  did  not  altogether  disappear  from  the  catalogue  of 
nations.  It  was  urged  by  Prussia,  with  the  full  support  of 
the  Czar,  that  the  dominions  of  King  Frederick  Augustus  had 
been  fairly  forfeited  by  his  treason  to  the  Empire  in  the  War  of 
Liberation,  and  that  his  territories,  according  to  Germanic  law, 
were  as  justly  liable  to  confiscation  as  those  of  Henry  the  Lion. 
The  decision  of  the  Congress  stopped  just  short  of  the  capital 
sentence ;  and  Saxony  was  suffered  to  survive  as  an  independent 
state,  though  sorely  circumscribed  in  importance  and  power. 
Of  its  Polish  provinces  we  shall  speak  presently.  Its  cessions 
in  Germany  served  to  round  off  and  complete  the  irregular 
frontiers  of  Prussia,  and  to  contribute  to  the  augmentations  of 
strength  which  were  thought  necessary  for  the  future  functions 
of  that  Power.  In  the  same  spirit  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  was  declared  to  be  dissolved ;  and  the  Germanic  States 
were  reorganised  after  a  fashion,  on  which,  after  our  recent 
notice  of  the  subject,  we  need  not  now  insist.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the  other  results  anti¬ 
cipated  from  this  measure,  there  was  the  obvious  advantage  of 
thus  excluding  France  from  any  such  connexion  with  the  minor 
German  states,  as  had  heretofore  been  made  so  subservient  to 
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her  views  of  political  aggrandisement.  As  long  as  the  great 
Germanic  Confederation  subsisted  in  full  force,  it  was  impossible 
that  France  should  again  avail  herself  of  any  alliance  with  the 
smaller  powers,  to  the  damage  of  Austria  or  Prussia. 

The  next  measure  of  precaution  involved  a  still  more  arbitrary 
distribution  of  territory.  In  pursuance  of  the  great  scheme  of 
interposing  a  barrier  of  compact  and  consolidated  states  between 
the  suspected  powers  of  eastern  and  western  Europe,  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Holland  and  Belgium  were  fused  into  a  new  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Orange,  which 
thus  succeeded  to  a  sovereignty  of  no  small  political  importance. 
Commanding  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine,  and 
supported  by  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  and  the  English 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  it  was  conceived  that  the  new  state  would 
serve  as  an  advanced  post  to  Europe  against  France,  or  as  a 
reserve  for  Europe  against  Russia.  The  creation  of  this  power 
completed  the  cluef  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Congress,  by 
perfecting  the  great  barrier  system  which  had  been  devised. 
Its  fiats  on  other  points  were  dictated  by  the  same  spirit.  The 
neutrality  and  independence  of  Switzerland  were  studiously 
recognis^  and  established;  and  the  indispensable  kingdom  of 
Sardinia  was  strengthened  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Genoese, 
so  discreditable  after  the  promises  of  independence  by  which 
they  had  been  deluded.  The  secular  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  which  lias  been  so  recently  called  in  question,  was  duly 
confirmed,  though  not  without  some  curious  debate,  both  at 
Vienna  and  Westminster.  The  states  of  the  Church  were 
thought  by  Protestant  Prussia  to  offer  an  eligible  retreat  for 
disinherited  Saxony;  and  even  English  Whigs  conceived  that 
no  better  material  for  requisite  indemnifications  could  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  sudden  defection  of  Murat  from  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  facilitated  the  general  recognition  of  legitimacy  which 
was  thought  desirable ;  and  enabled  the  dispensing  Powers  to 
redistribute  the  Peninsula  between  the  Houses  of  Lorraine  and 
Bourbon.  It  is  proper,  also,  to  mention  that  a  design  was  enter¬ 
tained  of  uniting  these  Italian  states  by  some  such  federal  com¬ 
pact  as  that  which  had  been  devised  for  Germany ;  though,  as 
the  notion  originated  with  M.  de  Mettemich,  it  may  be  easily 
conceived  to  have  involved  no  idea  of  any  such  unity  as  was 
subsequently  craved ,  but  simply  such  an  alliance  as  would  have 
placed  the  resources  of  all  the  principalities  more  readily  at  the 
command  of  the  Power  predominating  in  their  councils. 

From  this  brief  recapitulation  of  the  territorial  arrangements 
of  the  Congress,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  deduce  a  general  idea 
of  the  functions  attributed  to  each  Power  in  the  new  political 
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system.  It  was  in  Central  Europe  that  the  difficulties  chiefly 
lay,  and  where  the  main  strength  of  the  machinery  was  re¬ 
quired.  Austria  and  Prussia,  nearly  matched  in  power  and 
resources,  and  with  their  ancient  feuds  now  healed  by  their 
experience  of  common  peril,  were  supported,  either  in  front  or 
rear,  as  occasion  might  determine,  by  an  array  of  states  artisti¬ 
cally  gi’ouped  for  this  precise  purpose.  Geniiany,  with  just 
such  a  character  of  unity  as  the  pur{)ose  required,  was  placed 
almost  wholly  at  their  disposal  by  the  terms  of  the  new  confede¬ 
ration.  To  the  South  lay  Switzerland ;  independent  and  neutral, 
preserved  in  its  institutions  and  its  integrity ;  less  by  the  favour 
than  by  the  jealousies  of  the  dominant  Powers ;  and  retaining  its 
sovereign  existence  on  the  single  condition  of  excluding  all 
states  alike  from  the  advantages  derivable  in  case  of  war  from 
its  fastnesses  and  its  position.  To  the  North  was  the  new-born 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  which,  resting  on  the  territories  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  completed,  along  the  frontier  of 
France,  a  cordon  of  states,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  proof 
against  any  new  outbreaks  of  ambition  or  revolution.  In  this 
way  was  the  entire  group  lietween  the  Meuse  and  the  Nlemen 
organised,  and  animated  with  the  single  object  of  repressing  for 
the  future  any  irruptions  of  France,  or  any  possible  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Russia.  The  apprehensions  respecting  the  latter  |)ower 
were,  however,  as  yet  but  indistinctly  developed ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  Central  Europe  entire,  flanked  on  one  side  by  Italy, 
and  on  the  other  by  England,  was  combined  and  consolidated 
anew,  for  the  one  sole  purpose  of  forming  a  barrier  against 
France  —  and  effectually  confining  that  indomitable  spirit  from 
which  all  war  seemed  to  spring. 

The  course  which  European  history  subsequently  took,  and 
which  it  is  taking  at  present,  renders  it  now  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress’  in  a  point  of  view  from 
which  transactions  of  this  kind  have  seldom  called  for  so  much 
contemplation  —  in  respect,  that  is,  of  the  abstract  political  prin¬ 
ciples  there  solemnly  sanctioned.  It  was,  in  fact,  im|>ossible,  at 
the  conclusion  of  what  had  been  emphatically  a  war  of  opinions, 
to  omit  some  definite  understanding  and  decision  regarding  these 
opinions,  from  that  compromise  of  interests  and  compact  of 
powers  which  were  to  secure  tranquillity  for  future  generations. 
We  are  not  now  alluding  to  the  moral  questions  which  were 
overtly  introduced  into  the  conferences  —  such  as  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  the  suppression  of  piracy,  &c. ;  but  to  that 
general  determination  respecting  the  internal  politics  of  parti¬ 
cular  states  which  was  taken  in  concert  by  the  sovereigns  assem¬ 
bled.  This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance ;  for  the  events 
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which  are  at  this  moment  convulsing  Europe  are  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  these  resolutions,  and  with  the  modiheations  and  re¬ 
versals  which  they  subsequently  underwent.  However  strange 
it  may  appear,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Allied 
Powers  was  at  this  period  sincerely  liberal.  The  stream  of 
opinions  had  been  reversed.  Originally,  revolutionary  France 
had  overrun  absolutist  Europe ;  but  now  insurgent  and  emanci¬ 
pated  Europe  was  repulsing  despotic  France.  The  principles 
which  had  been  invoked  in  their  own  favour  by  the  Convention 
and  the  Directory,  were  now  invoked  against  the  oppressions  of 
the  Empire,  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Continent.  It  was  appa¬ 
rently  not  more  in  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  they  owed  to 
their  people,  than  in  furthexance  of  their  own  sincere  designs,  that 
the  several  monarchs  now  stipulated  for  constitutional  govern¬ 
ments  in  their  respective  dominions.  If  any  reluctance  was 
shown  in  this  comjxetitlon  for  popularity,  it  was  on  the  part  of 
Austria.  Prussia  deliberately  proposed  a  scheme  of  almost  that 
very  constitution  which  was  at  length  revived  ttco  and  thirty  years 
after  —  by  the  present  King.  Kussia  was,  of  course,  called  upon 
for  very  little  exertion  as  regarded  her  unawakened  provinces ; 
but  her  propositions  on  behalf  of  Poland,  which  were  actually 
in  part  realised,  were  at  this  time  so  unboundedly  liberal,  as  to 
excite  serious  apprehensions  in  her  western  neighbours.  The 
states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  were  to  be  advanced  to 
equal  and  similar  privileges ;  and  a  kind  of  model  constitution, 
conveying  all  the  chief  rights  and  liberties  of  a  representative 
government,  was  delineated  for  general  guidance.  So  entirely 
were  these  arrangements  considered  as  flowing  from  the  con¬ 
clusions,  and  sanctioned  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Congress,  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  collision  between  the  states  of  Wirtemberg 
and  their  sovereign,  upon  a  constitutional  point,  the  former 
parties  actually  ap[)caled  to  the  subscribing  Powers  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  in  eonflrmation  of  their  rights.  How  com¬ 
pletely  these  ideas  were  superseded,  w’e  shall  see  as  we  proceed. 

Such  was  the  substance  and  such  the  spirit  of  the  acts  of  the 
Congress.  Many  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time ;  and  for  the  influence  of  opinions  still  obtain¬ 
ing  and  of  recollections  still  fresh.  Europe  seemed,  as  if  by  the 
subsidence  of  a  deluge,  to  be  left  for  a  new  organisation ;  and 
after  the  violation  of  all  natural  and  political  rights  to  which  the 
world  had  been  habituatctl,  such  examples  of  precautions  against 
violence  as  we  liave  been  relating,  must  have  appeared  warrant¬ 
able  and  wise.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fatal  errors 
thus  committed  in  a  treaty  which  was  to  regulate  public  law,  and 
to  insure  universal  tranquillity  and  contentment  for  generations 
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to  come.  The  Congress  took  little  heed  of  nationality,  of  race,  of 
natural  sentiments,  of  historical  traditions,  or  of  popular  predi¬ 
lections.  They  treated  states  and  principalities  as  so  many  un¬ 
conscious  and  lifeless  parts  of  a  huge  machine.  They  marshalled 
provinces  and  people  like  squadrons  and  battalions  in  a  line  of 
battle,  calculated  by  the  individual  decisions  of  a  commander. 
They  did  even  more  —  they  carried  their  distributive  powers 
beyond  any  pretended  compulsion  of  necessity,  and  partitioned 
populations,  to  satisfy  ministerial  crotchets  or  royal  greed.  There 
was  a  formal  partaqe  (Tames.  Claims  to  so  many  millions  of 
souls,  founded  on  previous  bargains,  presumptions,  or  services, 
were  put  in  and  recognised,  at  the  cost  of  all  national  feelings ; 
and  in  councils  over  which  no  great  geographical  or  historical 
ability  is  said  to  have  presided.  Nor  was  all  this  done  in  inno¬ 
cence,  or  ignorance,  or  without  audible  expostulation  and  warn¬ 
ing.  In  the  British  senate,  before  yet  the  arrangements  were 
finally  concluded.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  denounced  aloud  the 
mistflJien  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  exposed  the  evils  of  such 
arbitrary  adjudications,  in  the  wisest  spirit  of  political  foresight. 
But  the  Congress  had  a  giant’s  strength ;  and  they  used  it,  despo¬ 
tically  in  eftect,  though,  for  the  most  part,  not  wrongfully  in 
intention.  The  results  have  furnished  the  incidents  of  European 
history  during  the  thirty  years’  peace.  Naturam  expulhe  fared — 
and  the  throes  and  struggles  of  nature  against  the  violence  could 
never  be  made  to  cease.  It  was  to  the  known  spirit  of  reaction 
against  this  unnatural  pressure,  that  the  appeals,  so  familiar  to 
modem  ears,  were  made.  It  was  on  the  spirit  thus  engendered, 
that  the  French  Republicans  relied  when  they  proclaimed  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  terrorem,  that  a  word  spoken  in  Paris  was  potent  enough 
donner  secousse  aux  trdnes.  No  doubt  it  was.  It  was  the  fabric 
from  the  hands  of  the  Congress  which  shook  in  1830,  and  which 
shakes  in  1848.  The  Allied  Powers  constructed  an  edifice  which 
the  diplomacy  of  Europe  has  ever  since  been  engaged  in  trans- 
foiTuing,  to  meet  those  precise  requirements  which  the  Congress 
neglected.  Unhappily,  too,  the  mischief  was  aggravated  by 
supplementary  conclusions;  and  at  Carlsbad,  Laybach,  and 
Verona,  much  of  what  was  good  in  the  provisions  of  Vienna 
was  lucklessly  neutralised,  while  all  that  was  evil  was  made 
infinitely  worse. 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  design  to  adjudicate  between  princes 
and  people  in  those  political  collisions  which  followed  so  closely 
on  the  great  European  act  of  settlement ;  our  object  is  confined 
to  the  selection  of  those  particular  facta  which  became  really 
influential  upon  the  actual  system  of  Europe,  and  which  will 
assist  us  in  elucidating  its  recent  character  and  its  present  state. 
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Let  no  reader  imagine  that  we  are  leading  him  through  irrelevant 
details,  or  that  we  are  dragging  him  to  an  unconscionable  height, 
before  we  present  him  with  the  promised  view.  Without  such 
preconceptions  as  we  are  now  suggesting,  no  adequate  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  state  of  Europe  can  possibly  be  formed :  But  as 
soon  as  the  reader  has  once  realised  the  character  of  the 
political  system,  with  the  places  and  functions  of  its  constituent 
members,  as  it  was  constructed  at  Vienna,  and  as  it  existed  after 
its  intervening  modifications  up  to  a  recent  day,  he  will  find 
that  every  incident  of  this  wonderful  year  drops  naturally  into 
its  place  in  the  historical  panorama,  and  that  he  can  run  his  eye 
from  Schleswig  to  Sicily,  and  from  Bucharest  to  Brunswick, 
without  being  deceived  by  any  fiilse  light  or  diverted  by  any 
unreal  phenomenon. 

Twelve  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  ratification  and 
acceptance  of  this  system,  when  i)erturbations  began  to  disclose 
themselves,  though  with  reference  less  to  landmarks  than  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  but  that  some  such  offences 
should  come.  Intermingled  and  confused  with  that  insurrec¬ 
tionary  enthusiasm  which  had  been  studiously  excited  in  the 
War  of  Liberation,  there  still  stalked  abroad  the  pure  spirit  of 
Jacobinism,  and  the  military  fanaticism  which  survived  the  loss 
of  Xajwleon.  How  far  the  two  latter  passions  really  modified 
the  more  legitimate  yearnings  of  the  former,  and  whether  the 
alarm  of  governments  or  the  suspicion  of  the  people  was  the 
better  founded  sentiment,  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  decide. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  resolutions 
professed  by  the  allied  sovereigns  of  conceding  constitutional 
privileges  to  their  subjects,  were  quickly  cancelled ;  and  super¬ 
seded  immediately  by  repressive  measures,  taken  in  such  earnest 
concert  and  under  such  singular  conditions,  that  the  general 
system  of  Europe  became  intimately  affected  by  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  course  now  entered  upon.  To  meet  this  tergiver¬ 
sation  of  the  Courts,  all  the  modifications  and  developments  of 
carbonarisme  which  tradition  details,  were  now  put  in  operation ; 
and  every  state  of  Central  Europe  had  its  secret  societies  for 
the  prosecution  of  its  peculiar  object.  In  Germany  the  leading 
idea  appears  to  have  involved  that  revival  of  imperial  or  nation^ 
Unity  Avhich  was  so  long  a  proscribed  theory,  and  which  has 
now  been  so  unexpectedly  proclaimed,  though  we  can  hardly 
say  realised.  Among  the  Poles  there  was  that  undying  aspira¬ 
tion  for  distinct  nationality,  wliich,  hopeless  and  even  useless 
as  it  now  is  to  themselves,  seems  preserved  solely  as  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  their  oppressors.  The  Italians  had  less  definite 
objects  of  association  and  agitation.  There  was  great  discontent 
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in  the  unconsolidated  kingdom  of  Sardinia;  and  natural  dis¬ 
affection  in  the  revolutionised  and  ill-governed  states  of  the 
Peninsula ;  but  the  desire  of  fusing  the  whole  of  Italy  into 
a  single  monarchy  under  an  Italian  king,  seems  not  to  have 
been  an  idea  either  practically  comprehended  or  generally  enter¬ 
tained.  France  was  of  course  the  hotbed  of  all  revolutionary 
principles ,  but  the  army  of  occupation  then  answered  for  its 
neutrality ,  and  its  people  were  suspended  from  that  initiative  in 
all  commotions  which  is  their  high  prerogative,  as  completely  as 
its  cabinet  was  then  politely  outlawed  in  the  reunions  of  its 
august  allies. 

Upon  looking  .at  the  date  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  at  its  dis¬ 
coverable  tenor,  and  at  the  reception  which  its  declarations  ex¬ 
perienced,  we  shall  perhaps  be  led  to  conclude  that  this  famous 
compact  was  not  in  reality  any  incarnation  of  those  notorious 
principles  which  its  title  usually  recalls,  and  that  it  Avas  sc.arcely 
even  a  prelude  to  the  more  practic.al  conventions  which  followed 
it.  It  was  the  production  of  Alexander  alone ;  and  was  merely 
a  vehicle  of  those  vague  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Religious 
obligations  of  sovereigns  and  states,  over  which  the  Czjxr  delighted 
to  ponder.  Its  purport  was  little  more  than  an  open  and  un¬ 
wavering  profession  of  that  faith  and  those  principles  upon  the 
ruin  of  which  French  dominion  had  been  founded.  It  was  an 
advised  and  formal  declar.ition  on  the  part  of  the  contracting 
Powers,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  should  be  the  rule  of 
their  conduct  towards  others  and  among  themselves.  Austria 
and  Prussia  accepted  and  subscribed  its  conditions,  with  little 
sincere  sympathy,  but  with  great  readiness  to  conciliate  by 
such  insignificant  stipulations  so  important  an  ally.  Rut  that 
which  recommended  the  alliance  to  these  Powers  disqualified  it 
for  approval  in  England.  The  Ri'itish  government  was  unwilling 
to  commit  itself  to  obligations  which  were  either  superfluous  or 
indefinite.  If  the  compact  meant  no  more  than  it  expressed,  it 
Avas  but  a  gratuitous  exijosition  of  the  national  faith ;  if  any 
practical  duties  Avere  concealed  beneath  its  terms,  they  ought  to 
be  more  intelligibly  specified.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  no 
such  uneasiness  had  yet  arisen  respecting  the  popular  feeling  in 
the  several  states,  as  Avould  have  suggested  any  counter-associa¬ 
tion  of  governments;  and  in  fact  the  more  practical  matters  Avere 
cared  for  in  a  separate  convention  betAveen  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia;  the  stipulations  of  Avhich  shoAved  that  their  apprehen¬ 
sions  for  the  future  Avere  still  confined  to  the  frontiers  of  France. 

But  the  true  tendency  of  continental  policy  Avas  not  long  in  dis¬ 
closing  itself.  Though  at  the  first  re-union  of  the  Allied  Powere 
at  Aix  la  Chapclle  in  1818,  no  measures  Avere  overtly  concerted 
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for  suppressing  the  lil)cral  movements  by  this  time  set  on  foot, 
yet  the  appreliensions  excited,  especially  in  Germany,  by  these 
jwpular  manifestations,  had  been  mainly  influential  in  provoking 
the  conferences:  and  it  was  speedily  determined  to  retract  or 
suspend  those  concessions  of  constitutional  privileges  which  had 
been  formerly  promised.  These  royal  re-unions  and  comjKicts 
were  rapidly  repeated.  At  Carlsbad,  at  Troppau,  at  Laybach, 
and  at  Verona,  conclusions  were  announced,  successively  of 
greater  and  greater  stringency  and  sweep,  amidst  explosions  of 
popular  discontent,  which,  according  to  the  feelings  or  judgment 
of  writers,  are  represented  as  either  tlie  cause  or  the  effect  of 
the  resolutions  adopted.  In  Germany  the  insurrectionary  spirit 
took  the  disgraeeful  form  of  assassination ;  in  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  pcninsidas,  the  more  dangerous  guise  of  military  revolt. 
But  the  important  point  to  be  observed  is,  the  attitude  gradually 
assumed  by  the  Allied  Powers,  and  its  remarkable  influence 
upon  the  public  policy  of  Eurojie.  The  contracting  parties  repre¬ 
sented  themselves  as  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  general 
tranquillity;  and  characterised  their  combination  against  the 
‘  revolutionary’  spirit  of  Europe,  as  the  natural  continuation  of 
that  alliance,  which,  by  overwhelming  the  |K)wcr  of  Napoleon, 
had  restored  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  result  was  a  per¬ 
petual  league  of  crowned  heads,  which,  if  originally  directed 
against  license,  was  soon  made  available  against  liberty.  The 
principle  now  promulgated  was  this,  that  if  any  disturbance  of 
the  *  tranquillity,’  constituted  and  prescribed  by  the  dispensing 
Powers,  should  occur  at  any  ])olnt  of  Europe,  the  entire  force  of 
the  Alliance  should  be  immediately  employed  to  suppress  it.  In 
this  way  the  political  system,  as  ordinarily  organised  between 
sovereign  and  inde|x:ndent  States,  was  to  be  superseded  by  a 
kind  of  Confederation,  which  would  have  transformed  the 
governments  of  Europe  into  a  diet,  of  which  Austria  or  Kussia 
would  have  seized  the  presidency.  Forms  of  government  were 
put  in  the  same  category  with  configurations  of  frontier ;  and 
the  mutual  guarantee  was  extended  from  integrity  of  territory 
to  integrity  of  absolutism.  ‘  Intervention,’  upon  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an  independent  state,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  allied  governors  of  the 
■world ;  and  so  strict  was  the  union  thus  contracted,  and  so 
hearty  the  concurrence  of  purpose,  that  it  was  hoped  wars  and 
tumults  would  never  again  be  found  afflicting  nations  or 
dethroning  kings. 

In  accordance  then  with  these  views  and  stipulations,  as  far  as 
their  acceptance  could  be  secured,  was  the  new  system  of  Europe 
insensibly  framed.  France  appeared  in  two  different  capacities 
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before  the  eyea  of  the  Allies.  She  was  either  the  France  of 
1793,  the  scoui^e  and  outlaw  of  Europe,  or  she  was  the  Franco 
of  1815,  the  grateful  and  obliged  creation  of  their  own  hands. 
For  three  years,  notwithstanding  the  adroit  and  successful 
assumptions  of  Talleyrand  at  Vienna,  she  was  regarded  in  the 
former  light;  her  provinces  were  occupied  by  foreign  troops, 
and  the  work  of  conquest  and  of  peace  was  still  considered 
incomplete.  But  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  the  representations  of 
Kichelieu  induced  the  Allies  to  evacuate  her  territory ;  and  she 
was  at  the  same  time  formally  readmitted  to  her  diplomatic 
place  among  nations.  Her  accession  to  the  terms  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  the  first  exercise,  and,  as  it  were,  the  symbol  of 
her  restored  rights ;  but  she  subsequently  displayed  some  re¬ 
pugnance  to  the  repressive  policy  of  the  Northern  Powers,  and 
neither  at  Carlsbad  nor  at  Troppau  was  her  co-operation 
cordially  given.  But  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  de  Berri 
concurred  with  other  events  to  influence  the  temper  of  her 
government ;  and  eventually  she  lent  her  instrumentality  to  the 
worst  and  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  intervention  system 
—  the  invasion  of  Spain.  The  sudden  change  produced  by  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  in  what  was  then  becoming  a  tra¬ 
ditionary  policy,  most  readers  will  be  able  to  recall. 

England  had  stood  aloof  from  all  these  conventions,  and  not 
without  reason.  In  perusing  the  documents  connected  with  our 
notice  of  these  transactions,  the  reader  may  think  that  he  detects 
no  small  portion  of  personal  pique  entering  into  the  discussion ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  stand  was  made  rather 
for  administrative  independence,  than  on  behalf  of  popular 
freedom.  But  the  result  was  a  manifesto  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  pen,  conveying  as  round  a  denunciation  as  any  liberal 
could  desire,  of  the  aggressive  combination  against  the  liberties 
of  the  world,  which  would  have  transformed  Europe  entire  into 
the  Poland  of  Nicolas  or  the  Naples  of  Ferdinand.  The  other 
Powers,  however,  persisted  in  their  scheme.  By  a  little  nia- 
nceuvring,  to  which  M.  de  Mettemich  condescended,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Sweden  had  been  excluded  from  participation  in 
these  supplementary  compacts ;  so  that  five  Powers  only  of  the 
eight  contracting  parties  at  Vienna,  were  engaged  in  these  de¬ 
liberations.  Of  England  and  France  we  liave  spoken;  but 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  now  entered  into  an  alliance  so 
firm,  and  upon  principles  so  clearly  understood,  that  the  result 
lost  scarcely  any  material  portion  of  its  significance,  up  to  the 
banning  of  the  present  year.  Few  results,  indeed,  have  been 
more  extraordinary.  That  political  combination,  which  upon 
its  first  occurrence  at  the  partition  of  Poland,  was  described  by 
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statesmen  and  publicists  as  the  most  monstrous  and  unnatiural 
which  accident  or  depravity  could  have  engendered,  was  thus 
rendered  a  permanent  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  system  of 
Europe.  The  misshapen  and  stigmatised  ‘  coalitions  ’  of  ’93 
became  the  conspicuous  and  enduring  alliances  of  the  thirty  years’ 
peace;  since  the  ordinary  principles  of  policy  never  recurred, 
but  were  superseded  permanently  by  extraordinary  apprehen¬ 
sions  and  extraordinary  precautions.  The  ‘  three  Northern 
*  Powers  ’  were  now  fused,  as  it  were,  into  an  almost  inseparable 
whole;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned,  at  this  stage  of  the 
drama,  whether  Germany  will  ever  secure,  for  national  purposes, 
a  more  efficient  unity  than  that  which  community  of  recollec¬ 
tions,  responsibilities,  and  fears  had  established  between  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia.* 

On  such  considerations  as  these  was  based  the  system  which,  for 
three  and  thirty  years  of  general  peace,  was  substantially  allowed 
to  regulate  the  public  policy  of  Europe.  Looking  at  the  five  dis- 
})ensing  Powers,  we  may  say  that  the  elements  of  disturbance 
appeared  to  be  confined  to  France  and  Russia.  Between  them 
lay  a  compact  mass  of  strength,  invested  solely  with  the  functions 
of  conservatism.  All  the  interests  of  Prussia  and  Austria  were  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  The  former  Power,  by  the 
events  of  the  war,  had  finally  secured  that  increase  of  territory 
demanded  by  the  previous  disproportion  between  her  resources 
and  her  obligations ;  and  for  which,  in  the  past  century,  she  had 
so  desperately  struggled.  The  latter  Power  was  still  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  existing  equilibrium.  Less, 
relatively  speaking,  than  either  of  her  two  northern  neighbours 
had  she  gained  from  the  dividend  of  territorial  spoils ;  and  there 
were  obvious  reasons  for  apprehending  that  any  further  change 


*  After  looking  back  at  the  politics  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
reader  may  be  amused  with  the  following  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
sagacious,  well  informed,  and  experieneed  writers  of  his  day: — ‘  This 
‘  transient  union  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  (in  1772)  was  a 

*  singular  phenomenon,  produeed  by  a  conjunction  of  extraordinary 

*  circumstances,  assisted  by  the  genius  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
‘  any  age,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  the  caleulations  of  ordinary 
‘  politics.  Such  phenomena  must  always  defeat  them ;  they  exceed 

*  the  science,  and  expose  its  insufficiency.  A  similar  combination  will, 
‘  perhaps,  not  occur  in  the  course  of  many  centuries ;  it  could  never 

*  last ;  its  permanence  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  nature  of 
‘  things,  and  to  the  necessary  order  of  all  political  relations. — Gentz’s 
Reply  to  Hauterive’s  ‘  Etat  de  la  France  a  la  Fin  de  V An  VIII' 
(written  in  1801 ),  chap.  3.  Now  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  pronounce 
upon  the  state  of  Europe  ? 
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would  be  to  her  prejudice,  if  not  at  her  expense.  Besides  this, 
her  peaceable  rule  in  her  own  provinces  de{)ended  in  no  slight 
degree  upon  the  predominance  of  those  political  principles,  the 
maintenance  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  territorial  arrange¬ 
ments,  had  now  been  stipulated  by  the  system  established,  and 
which,  in  fact,  she  herself  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  im¬ 
posing.  Italy  and  Germany  served  for  little  but  to  swell 
the  influence  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  In  the  t  position  of 
Russia  there  was  somewhat  more  ambiguity.  Her  enormous 
extent  of  territory,  so  disproportioned  to  that  of  her  neighbours ; 
her  comparative  immunity  from  the  worst  consequences  of  war ; 
the  restless  character  of  her  policy ;  and  the  notorious  direction 
of  her  ambition  towards  ends  irreconcilcable  with  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe  —  concurred  with  the  traditions  of  the  old  system, 
under  which  she  had  been  the  most  wilful  disturber  of  the 
public  peace,  to  raise  certain  suspicions  respecting  her  possible 
deportment.  On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  essential  antag¬ 
onism  between  the  political  principles  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Paris,  she  had  actually  suffered,  no  less  than  other  nations,  from 
French  aggression ;  she  had  been  one  of  the  principal  instru¬ 
ments  in  re|)elling  and  chastising  it ;  and  she  was  now  the  most 
hearty  and  cordial  co-opemtor  in  the  measures  by  which  such 
jxtssibilities  were  to  be  obviated  for  the  future.  There  was  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  the  original  sincerity  of  her  councils. 
But  the  fact  still  remained  that  she  was  the  only  leading  Power 
besides  France  who  had  something  deflnite  to  desire;  and  this 
presumed  community  of  feeling  between  the  unsatisfied  and  the 
dissatisfied,  left  an  opening  for  overtures  which,  if  they  have  not 
resulted  in  any  important  combinations,  have  originated  schemes 
of  policy  familiar,  by  name  at  least,  to  most  of  our  readers. 
Indeed,  this  brief  allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  great 
settlement,  will  explain  much  of  that  foreign  policy  of  France, 
projected  or  pursued,  which  is  now  so  interesting,  and  which  wc 
have  recently  had  occasion  to  describe. 

That  denunciation  of  ‘the  Treaties  of  1815,’  which  was  in¬ 
cessantly  repeated  by  the  government  restored  under  these  very 
compacts ;  which  was  the  first  cry  of  the  victorious  insurgents 
of  .luly,  and  the  first  proclamation  of  the  young  republic  of 
February  last,  rested  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  which  wc 
have  been  relating.  It  is  true  that,  looking  strictly  to  the  due 
and  lawful  influence  of  France  in  the  European  system,  it  could 
not  be  then  argued  from  facts,  and  assuredly  it  cannot  be  now 
shown  from  experience,  that  she  had  suffered  any  serious  penalty 
or  deprivation.  No  such  arbitrary  interference  with  her  territoiy 
took  place  as  had  awaited  other  states  less  actively  concerned. 
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It  was  only  after  a  repetition  of  great  provocations  that  the  line 
of  her  frontier  was  subjected  to  the  modifications  which  the  com¬ 
mon  security  was  thought  to  demand.  Comparatively  speaking, 
little  indignation  was  expressed  against  the  treaty  of  May,  1814, 
by  which  the  affairs  of  France  had  been  originally  arranged; 
and  Avhich  fixed  her  frontiers  according  to  the  line  of  November, 
1792.  But,  though  the  further  cessions  now  exacted  were 
certainly  not  disproportioned  to  the  provocation  given,  they 
formed  a  pretext  for  an  outcry,  which  has  but  little  abated  ever 
since.  A  part  of  the  department  of  Ardennes  was  taken  off ; 
as  was  also  the  Saarbruck  district,  up  to  Landau,  while  Cham- 
bery  reverted  again  to  its  ancient  lords  ;  Geneva  received  a  little 
enlargement,  and  the  protectorate  of  the  tiny  principality  of 
Monaco  was  transferred  to  Sardinia.  The  ‘  line  of  the  Rhine  ’ 
was  not  lost  by  the  Treaties  of  1815  :  For  it  had  never  belonged 
to  any  France  recognised  in  the  history  of  peaceful  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Europe ;  nor  had  it  been  temporarily  gained  but  by  the 
most  violent  and  arbitrary  invasion  of  ancient  rights  —  by  the 
annexation  of  Belgium,  the  subjugation  of  Holland,  and  the 
violent  dispossession  and  ejection  of  some  score  of  the  princes  of 
Germany.  Yet  this  is  the  frontier  termed  ‘  natural’  by  French 
writers ;  for  the  restoration  of  which  half  the  nation  has  been 
clamouring  and  caballing  ever  since  1815,  and  the  loss  of 
which  they  have  never  ceased  to  represent  as  an  indignity  and 
a  stigma.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  all  this  agitation  and 
struggle  on  the  part  of  France  against  the  settlement  of  1815, 
has  sprung  exclusively  from  an  ambitious  desire  to  recover  an 
influence  which  was  not  legitimate ;  and  a  frontier  which,  how-, 
ever  geographically  natural,  was  never  historically  rightful.  It 
has  been  a  mere  question  of  territory,  not  of  principle.  As  far  as 
as  the  other  and  more  justly  offensive  ordinances  of  the  Congress 
■went,  they  have  long  ago  been  cancelled.  Whatever  curb  may 
have  been  kept  upon  Italy  and  Germany,  France  has  been  left  to 
modify  her  institutions  and  government  as  seemed  best  to  her, 
in  the  fullest  license  of  political  freedom;  and  few  will  deny  that 
she  has  availed  herself  largely  enough  of  the  privilege.  If  the 
necks  of  the  French  were  still  galled  by  a  government  or  a 
dynasty  imposed  by  an  armed  alliance,  there  would  be  more 
reason  in  these  restless  clamours  for  a  new  organisation  of  the 
political  system ;  but,  as  it  is,  such  protests  can  be  only  regarded 
as  the  irrepressible  symptoms  of  a  feverish  and  dissatisfied 
ambition. 

From  what  we  have  premised,  no  difficulty  will  he  found 
in  comprehending  the  various  schemes  of  policy  by  which  French 
cabinets  have  been,  and  still  are  tempted.  The  problem  being  to 
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recover  some  of  the  lost  influence  of  France,  and  to  supersede  ex¬ 
isting  arrangements  on  the  eastern  frontier  by  some  adjudication 
more  flattering  to  the  nation,  there  appeared  to  be  two  systems 
of  operation  —  that  of  the  Alliance  Russe,  and  that  of  the  old 
federative  policy  of  Richelieu  and  the  Capets.  The  first  system 
was  based  upon  the  probabilities  of  conciliating  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg  by  a  community  of  interests  created  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  As  France  and  Russia  were  the  only  two  Powers  who 
wanted  any  thing,  there  appeared  a  natural  opportunity  of  reci¬ 
procating  good  oflfices,  and  of  combining  their  efforts  for  the 
attainment  of  their  res[)ective  ends,  ^metimes  this  system 
was  developed  in  a  deliberate  scheme  for  an  offensive  alliance, 
such  as  we  described  the  other  day  in  the  case  of  the  French 
Republicans,  where  the  partition  of  Turkey  on  one  side,  and 
the  annexation  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  on  the  other,  were  to 
be  the  undissembled  conditions  of  the  projected  treaty.  At 
other  times  it  was  advocated  with  less  determined,  and,  perhaps, 
less  daring  purposes,  assuming  the  form  merely  of  a  certmn 
leaning  towards  the  Russian  connexion  as  a  principle  of  policy, 
in  preference  to  any  approaches  to  other  Courts  of  Europe.  It 
is  to  be  obser\’cd  that  this  was  the  characteristic  policy  of  all  the 
governments  of  the  Restoration.  Notwithstanding  the  indebt¬ 
edness  of  that  dynasty  to  Great  Britain  and  her  other  allies,  the 
Bourbons  were  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne  than  they  turned 
towards  St.  Petersburg  with  the  views  which  we  have  been 
describing ;  and  from  M.  de  Richelieu  even  down  to  M.  de  Po- 
lignac  —  English  as  was  that  minister  in  his  personal  inclina¬ 
tions  —  there  is  scarcely  a  statesman  to  be  found  who  did  not 
advocate  the  Alliance  Russe  as  the  true  policy  of  France.  Most 
emphatically  is  it  worth  remarking,  that  this  policy,  which  re¬ 
presented  nothing  but  the  selfishness  of  dynastic  ambition  or 
popular  interests,  was  the  darling  system  of  the  Republicans,  as 
well  as  of  Legitimists ;  while  it  was  reserved  for  a  constitutional 
government  to  forego  such  intrigues  for  the  nobler  consideration 
of  succouring  the  struggles  of  independence.  The  Legitimists, 
with  all  their  confessions  of  obligation  -7-  the  Republicans,  with 
all  their  professions  of  generosity  and  liberalism  —  concurred  in 
taking  territorial  aggrandisement  as  the  groundwork  of  their 
policy.  It  was  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  which  ex¬ 
changed  such  visionary  conspiracies  for  the  more  disinterested 
objects  of  the  Alliance  Anqlaise,  and  the  cordial  promotion  of 
constitutional  reforms.  The  common  cry  of  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  and  M.  Louis  Blanc  was,  ‘  the  line  of  the  Rhine,’  —  at 
whatever  expense  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  or  whatever  violence 
to  the  duties  of  France.  That  of  M.  Guizot  and  his  colleagues 
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•was  constitutional  freedom,  and  the  entente  cordiale  by  which 
alone  so  honourable  a  cause  was  to  be  secured.  Alas !  that  it 
should  not  have  remained  so  to  the  end. 

The  old  federative  system  of  France  consisted  in  such  a  con¬ 
certed  alliance  with  the  several  minor  powers  as  should  make 
them  at  all  times  available  for  any  combination  against  one  of 
the  leading  states ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  this 
system  was  practically  carried,  considering  the  adroitness  and  ver¬ 
satility  requisite  to  the  successful  adoption  of  so  singular  a  policy. 
How  the  states  of  the  Empire  were  conciliated  to  this  scheme, 
and  how  closely  they  became  attached  to  France,  we  explained 
on  a  very  recent  occasion.  Spain  —  for  after  the  Peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  the  kingdom  of  Philip  II.  had  definitively  fallen  to  the 
second  rank  of  European  Powers  —  was  virtually  consigned  to 
the  influence  of  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  was  for¬ 
mally  attached  to  her  train  by  the  Family  Compact.  Naples  and 
Parma,  through  the  same  eonnexion,  were  united  in  the  same 
interests  ;  and  the  antagonism  traditionally  subsisting  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  together  with  the  natural  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  Republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  combined  to  bring 
the  whole  Italian  Peninsula  within  the  sphere  of  attraction ;  and 
even  in  Malta,  from  the  constitution  and  traditions  of  the  Order, 
French  influence  was  usually  predominant.  So  intimately  was 
Poland  connected,  after  the  same  curious  fashion,  with  France, 
that  its  dependence  was  recognised  in  the  proverbs  of  the  nation ; 
and  Turkey  itself,  which  owed  to  this  very  policy  of  the  Most 
Christian  King  its  introduction  into  the  European  system,  was 
attached  to  the  same  scheme  so  strongly,  that  a  rupture  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Porte  is  recorded  in  history  as  a  prodigious 
and  unnatural  occurrence,  and  the  old  traditional  tie  of  amity 
was,  in  fact,  only  definitely  snapped  by  Napoleon’s  invasion  of 
Egypt.  This  system  received  its  first  severe  blow  at  the  par¬ 
tition  of  Poland ;  but  it  was  renewed  on  a  gigantic  scale  by 
Napoleon ;  its  re'vival  and  adaptation  to  the  present  state  of 
things  was  warmly  advocated  by  some  of  the  French  Repub¬ 
licans  ;  and  only  eighteen  months  ago,  it  was  represented  by  M. 
Capefigue  as  the  policy  which  the  state  of  Europe,  the  course  of 
events,  and  the  constitution  of  M.  Guizot’s  cabinet,  were  irre¬ 
sistibly  conspiring  to  restore. 

The  operations  of  the  general  system  we  have  been  here 
describing,  compose  the  political  history  of  Europe  during  the 
thirty  years’  peace ;  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  modifications  of  the  original  settlement  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  interval,  before  we  come  to  that 
present  state  of  things,  to  the  illustration  of  which  the  previous 
remarks  have  been  directed.  The  reader,  we  hope,  urill  not 
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have  come  thus  far,  without  iliscoverihg  the  point  de  depart  to 
which  he  is  approaching.  A  just  comprehension  of  the  State  of 
Euroj)e  is  only  to  be  derived  from  a  clear  view  of  the  actual 
system  under  which  its  family  of  nations  have  been  living  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  changes  now  threatened,  and  from  a  due 
understanding  of  the  functions  discharged  by  each  particular 
state  in  the  preservation  of  the  general  equilibrium.  It  is  only 
by  appreciating  what  existed,  that  we  can  detenuine  what  it 
really  is,  that  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  destroyed.  It  is  only 
by  reviewing  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  influenced,  and 
the  compacts  which  have  hitherto  guided,  the  public  policy  of 
Europe,  that  w’c  can  projMjrly  comprehend  the  character  and 
significance  of  those  movements  by  which  it  is  now  hoped  to 
supersede  them. 

The  interval  between  the  original  pacification  and  the  present 
convulsions,  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions  by  the  French 
revolution  of  July,  1830;  which  conveniently  separates  one 
period  from  another,  and  introduces  an  e|)och  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  transition  period  between  that  which 
preceded  it,  and  that  which  perhaps  is  now  to  follow.  Up  to 
that  year,  the  policy  of  the  Allied  Powers,  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  above,  had  an  almost  undisputed  sway;  and  the  incidents 
of  Eurojwan  history  during  the  fifteen  years  which  intervened 
were  mainly  confined  to  such  manifestations  of  its  force  as  were 
supplied  by  the  successive  suppression  of  liberal  movements  in 
!Xaples,  Piedmont,  Portugal,  and  S{>ain.  But  the  revolution  of 
July  gave  a  new  asj>ect  to  affairs.  Not  only  was  France  —  a 
leading  Power — transformed  into  a  real  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  transferred,  in  the  balance  of  political  principles,  from  the 
side  of  the  allies  of  Laybach,  to  the  side  of  Great  Britain  and 
its  reformed  Parliament,  but  the  effect  of  this  metamorphosis 
was  most  sensibly  felt  in  the  several  revolutions  which  follow'ed, 
then  as  now,  in  the  train  of  Parisian  catastrophes.  A\'e  need 
not  repeat  the  story  of  eighteen  years  ago;  but  the  moral  of 
the  Belgian  question,  and  the  decision  of  Europe  on  its  merits, 
is  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  change  then  introduced  into  the 
political  system,  and  has  so  ]x)intcd  a  bearing  upon  the  {political 
relations  of  the  present  day,  that  it  may  be  of  some  advantage 
to  notice  it. 

Of  all  the  creations  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  there  was  none 
which,  superficially  viewed,  ap|)earcd  a  more  excellent  or  ad¬ 
mirable  work  than  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  fulfilled 
all  the  conditions  required  in  the  territorial  distribution  of  this 
part  of  Euroj)c;  it  indemnified  a  princely  House  which  had 
deserved  well  of  the  disp.ensing  Powers ;  and  it  seemed  obviously 
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and  equally  calculated  for  the  best  interests  of  the  States  which 
were  to  compose  it.  The  Austrian  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  independent  Republic  of  Holland  had,  before  the  first 
revolution,  formed  the  rampart  of  Northern  Europe  against 
France  which  it  was  now  desired  to  reconstruct ;  and  so  naturally 
was  the  proposed  scheme  recommended,  that  even  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century  the  union  of  Holland  with  the  Austrian  Nether¬ 
lands  under  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Orange,  was  advocated  as 
one  of  tlie  best  imaginable  combinations  for  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  For  the  last  twenty  years  Austria  had  waived  her 
claims  over  these  distant  and  costly  provinces ;  and  there  appeared 
no  possibility  of  organising  them  more  judiciously  than  by 
uniting  their  interests  with  those  of  their  maritime  neighbours. 
Holland  was  a  commercial,  Belgium  a  manufacturing  state; 
what  one  country  fabricjitcd,  the  other  might  exjwrt ;  and  thus 
the  capabilities  of  each  would  be  combined  for  the  advantage  of 
both.  Even  as  regarded  historical  traditions,  there  was  something 
to  be  said  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Netherlands.  Nothing, 
at  all  events,  could  appear  more  reasonable  or  commendable  than 
the  experiment.  It  was  in  vain  hinted  that  strong  diversities 
of  religious  faith  and  hereditary  institutions  would  probably 
conspire,  with  the  inextinguishable  instinct  of  nationality,  to 
create  repugnances  incompatible  with  its  success.  Such  ob¬ 
jections  were  overruled;  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
took  its  appointed  place  among  the  Powers  of  Europe.  Every 
body  remembers  the  sequel.  At  the  very  first  first  shock 
the  artificial  edifice  fell  asunder;  and  the  Belgians  demanded 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  separate  nationality.  Europe  had 
combined,  by  solemn  stipulations,  to  guarantee  the  House  of 
Orange  in  the  possession  of  this  dominion ;  and  the  House  of 
Orange  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  suretyship.  Yet  the  construct¬ 
ing  Powers  reconsidered  their  work  by  the  light  of  experience ; 
and  owing  to  the  new-born  cordiality  between  England  and 
France,  liberal  principles  carried  the  day.  France  and  England 
said  ‘  yes ;  ’  the  three  Northern  Powers  abstained,  in  the  face  of 
such  a  combination,  from  saying  ‘no;’  and  Belgium  became  an 
independent  State.  AVhat  is  now  remarkable  is,  that  this  con¬ 
cession  to  the  reasonable  requirements  of  a  people,  has  not  been 
attended  with  any  of  the  political  results  which  might  have  been 
predicted  from  such  a  reversal  of  the  original  scheme.  Inde- 
j)endent  Belgium  appeal’s  just  as  little  likely  as  the  Southern 
Netherlands  would  have  been  to  subserve  the  interests  or  am¬ 
bition  of  France.  Whether  from  the  ‘  English  intrigues’  at  the 
siege  of  Antwerp,  as  AI.  Louis  Blanc  thinks,  or  from  the  good 
sense  of  the  jtcople  and  the  government  as  we  should  rather 
VOL.  LXXXVIII.  NO.  CLXXVIll.  N  N 
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suggest,  it  is  certain  that  Belgium  has  discharged  her  European 
duties,  in  her  own  wajr,  as  well  as  the  allied  sovereigns  were  for 
making  her  do,  in  theirs ;  the  difference  being  this,  that  whereas 
the  fire-proof  fabric  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  in  a  blaze  witli 
the  first  sparks  of  revolution,  the  more  natural  edifice  substituted 
by  the  Conference  of  London,  has  remained  safe  and  entire  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  conflagration ;  and  may  now  be  envied  by  some 
of  those  states  which  looked  so  suspiciously  on  its  reconstruction. 
The  subsequent  events  in  the  Spanish  Fenilisula  illustrated  still 
more  conspicuously  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  destinies  of 
Europe  by  the  element  thus  powerfully  introduced  into  the 
operations  of  the  political  system.  In  spite  of  the  resistance, 
still  passive,  of  the  three  Northern  Powers,  the  triumph  of  con¬ 
stitutional  principles  over  the  doctrines  of  absolutism  was  again 
openly  symbolised  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  fact,  the  Qua¬ 
druple  Alliance  was  the  counter-manifesto  to  the  Holy  Alliance. 

We  need  not  make  any  specific  allusion  to  the  events  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  revolutions  of  last  February  and  !March. 
It  is  worth  remarking,  however,  how  general  seems  to  have  been 
the  persuasion,  in  political  and  diplomatic  circles,  even  before 
these  convulsions,  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  convocation 
of  another  Congress,  not  only  to  settle  those  numerous  points  of 
international  differences  which  the  mere  lapse  of  thirty  years, 
even  under  the  most  effective  of  systems,  would  be  sure  to  in¬ 
troduce,  but  even  to  undertake  the  remodelling  of  Europe  upon 
a  scheme  which  would  supply  the  omissions,  as  well  as  correct 
the  errors,  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.*  We  may  be  now  almost 
inclined  to  smile  at  our  agitation  upon  the  Spanish  marriages, 

*  The  amusing  pamphlet  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
present  paper,  is  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  here  spoken  of.  *  Eu- 
‘  ropean  Remodellings*  was  written  before  the  events  of  February  ; 
and  yet  proposes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  definite  tendencies  of  national 
ambition,  and  remedy  certain  anomalies,  a  reconstruction  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  little  less  tliorough  than  that  actually  portended  six  months  ago. 
Germany  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  five  independent  states  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Hanover;  the  inheritances  of  the 
extinguished  Houses  being  divided  among  the  survivors,  acccording 
to  the  relationship  of  their  sovereigns  or  the  natural  suggestions  of 
locality.  Charles  Albert  was  to  be  sovereign  of  the  Lcmbard- 
Venetian  kingdom  from  Venice  to  Genoa,  with  his  capital  at  Milan. 
Tuscany  was  to  absorb  the  minor  duchies.  Poland  was  to  be  re¬ 
constituted.  Russia  was  to  have  the  Danubian  provinces ;  but 
Austria,  as  mistress  of  the  northern  half  of  European  Turkey,  was  to 
be  interposed  between  her  legions  and  the  glistening  bait  of  the 
Bosphorus. 
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or  the  Swiss  schism ;  but  the  last  breach  of  public  faith  with 
respect  to  Poland  will  hardly  be  forgotten,  even  amidst  a  whirl¬ 
wind  of  revolutions.  It  is  remarkable  that  M.  Capefigue’s 
treatise  on  the  acts  and  guarantees  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  these  observations,  was  called 
forth  solely  by  this  deed,  which  he  regarded  as  virtually  repeal¬ 
ing  that  code  of  public  law  which  the  Treaties  of  1815  had 
created  ;  and  by  which  the  political  system  of  Europe  had  since 
been  governed.  Cracow  seems  to  have  been  ‘the  diamond 
‘  necklace’  of  1846 ! 

From  the  height  we  have  at  length  attained,  we  are  enabled  to 
take  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  present  state  of  Europe  :  AVe 
can  observe  how  far  the  harmony  and  effectiveness  of  the  general 
system  has  been  disturbed,  or  is  threatened,  by  the  recent  catas¬ 
trophes  ;  and  whether  any  of  its  members,  either  from  internal 
disorganisation  or  external  pressure,  have  been  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  discharging  their  appointed  functions.  AVe  can 
examine  the  perils  to  which  the  body  politic  may  appear  exposed 
through  any  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  disorder,  such  as  the  undue 
aggrandisement  of  any  leading  Power,  or  the  destruction  of  any 
minor  Power  having  a  critical  mission  in  the  system,  or  from  the 
constitution  of  a  Power  altogether  new'.  Should  no  such  serious 
convulsions  appear  probable,  we  can  ascertain  how'  far  the 
reci|)rocal  relations  of  European  states  have  been  affected  by  the 
recent  movements ;  and  what  modifications  of  the  system  we 
have  been  describing  may  now  be  feared  or  be  expected. 

Eight  months  ago  it  did  certainly  appear  probable  that  the 
public  law  of  1815  would  be  swept  away  by  the  storms  of  the 
present  year;  as  completely  as  that  of  1648  had  been  scattered 
to  the  winds  by  the  revolutions  of  1791 ;  and  that  the  total  sub- 
vereion  of  the  ix>litical  fabric  would  leave  no  occasion  for  any 
such  comments  as  we  are  here  offering.  But  this  extreme  hazard 
appears  now  to  be  passed.  The  force  of  the  shock  it  may  be 
hoped  is  spent;  and  though  the  constitutional  edifices  of  the 
Continent  are  still  trembling  on  their  bases,  there  seems  no  longer 
such  serious  reason  for  apprehending  any  permanent  loss  of 
equilibrium.  France,  which  gave,  as  usual,  the  first  signal  of 
disturbance,  has  also  set  the  unexpected  example  of  returning 
wisdom:  and  what  we  have  recently  asserted  of  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  F rench  nation,  may  now  be  yet  more  unhesitatingly 
predicated  of  its  external  relations.  As  far  as  we  may  judge  from 
what  has  apparently  become  the  set  tide  of  events,  the  France 
of  1848  is  not  likely  to  assume  any  other  attitude  towards 
Europe  than  that  of  the  France  of  1847.  Hitherto,  French 
revolutions  have  affected,  more  or  less  violently,  the  system  of 
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Europe,  because  they  introduced  entirely  new  principles  into 
the  general  policy  of  a  country  so  capable  of  influencing  the  gi'cat 
European  commonwealth.  Thus  the  revolution  of  1789  over¬ 
threw  all  public  law  whatever ;  because  French  influence  became 
supreme  in  continental  Eurojie,  and  the  principles  of  the  fii*st 
revolutionists  survived  through  all  the  changes  of  the  Parisian 
constitutions.  In  the  same  way  the  revolution  of  1830  produced 
its  eft'ects,  because  the  principles  of  those  parties  who  achieved 
it  continued  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  government  afterwards ; 
and  constitutional  France,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  in  this 
way  drawn  towards  the  English  alliance,  from  the  Alliance  Russe, 
and  from  the  compacts  of  Verona,  which  had  moulded  the  policy 
of  her  former  cabinets.  And  similarly,  if  the  existing  French 
government  really  represented  the  identical  Republic  which  was 
I)rochilmcd  in  February  last  from  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
we  might  confidently  anticipate  that  the  foreign  politics  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  such  as  we  on  that  occasion  described  them,  would  very 
characteristically  modify  the  mission  of  France,  and  materially 
influence,  if  not  altogether  subvert,  the  system  of  Europe.  It  is 
now,  however,  notorious  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Excepting  in 
so  far  as  the  effects  of  the  original  impulse  may  survive  (and  these, 
we  should  imagine,  must  have  been  considerably  qualified  by  sub¬ 
sequent  warnings),  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  republican  France 
is  now  exerting  on  the  afliiirs  of  Europe  any  influence,  beyond 
or  beside  that  legitimate  influence  which  pertains  to  so  great  a 
nation.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  French  Republic,  as  defined 
by  !M.  de  Lamartine,  was  indeed  something  to  feed  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  Europe ;  but  as  interpreted  by  General  Cavaignac,  it  is 
little  but  the  policy  of  the  best  periods  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy.  We  might,  perhaps,  say  even  more  than  this;  for  it 
may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  any  recent  French  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  been  strong  enough,  as  things  then  stood,  to 
hold  a  French  army  well  in  hand  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  while 
trumpets  were  sounding  on  the  Tessino.  France  is  not  only 
recovering  her  position,  but  she  is  fencing  it  about  with  the 
cautious  jealousy  which  recent  perils  have  suggested.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  select  any  period  since  the  last  war,  at  which  her 
external  demeanour  has  been  characterised  by  more  satisfactory 
moderation  or  greater  prudence,  than  under  the  brief  interlude 
of  the  Cavaignac  dictatorship.  Even  if  the  style  and  title  of 
the  Republic  be  finally  retained,  yet  it  docs  not  seem  likely  that 
any  very  formidable  anomaly  will  be  introduced  into  the  system  of 
monarchical  Europe.  The  draft  of  the  constitution  as  (perhaps 
not  finally)  revised,  provides  for  as  staid  and  as  respectable  an 
impersonation  of  sovereignty  as  is  perhaps  consistent  with  the 
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character  of  the  crisis.  A  President,  elected  for  four  years,  and 
re-fligiblc  after  a  like  interval,  with  no  inconsiderable  patronage, 
and  with  a  traitement  more  munificent  than  that  of  the  First 
Consul,  and  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Grand  Electeur  of  M. 
Sieyes,  will  be  an  acceptable  substitute  for  a  committee  of  public 
safety,  or  a  directory.  !Most  reports  concur  in  designating  the 
present  chief  of  the  executive  power  as  th.e  probable  inaugurator 
of  this  new  office ;  and  if  this  should  indeed  be  the  result  of  the 
approaching  election,  Europe,  as  well  as  France,  will  apparently 
have  reason  to  be  thankful.  A  firm  and  temperate  policy,  com¬ 
bining  the  national  readiness  for  war,  with  a  resolute  deter¬ 
mination,  upon  any  creditable  conditions,  to  jweserve  peace,  is 
what  the  events  of  the  last  three  months  lead  us  to  hope  from 
General  Cavaignac.  As  regards  the  internal  condition  of  his 
country,  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  its  falling  into  any  such 
contagious  or  uncontrollable  disorganisation  as  would  affect  its 
relations  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  That  there  should 
still  survive  a  possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe,  is  part  of  the 
price  which  Frenchmen  must  pay  for  their  Eepublic ;  but  the 
hazard  is  less  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  some  months  back. 
Order  will,  in  all  likelihood,  retain  its  present  supremacy  over 
anarchy  ;  and  as  to  the  particular  forms  into  which  this  order 
may  be  developed,  it  signifies  but  little.  Under  any  probable 
conditions,  France  will  still  apparently  be  the  France  of  the  last 
fifteen  years,  as  well  with  respect  to  her  European  mission  as  to 
her  domestic  government.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  a 
possible  restoration  of  the  elder  Bourbons  might  involve  a 
return  to  the  old  legitimist  policy,  and  revive  the  combinations 
of  1823  ;  but  this  is  a  contingency  not  very  probable — in  either 
of  its  assumptions.  As  far  as  speculation  can  be  warranted  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  we  may  anticipate  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
jRcpublic  will  be  nearly  the  foreign  policy  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy,  with  the  advantage,  perhaps,  of  being  exempted  from 
those  complications  which  dynastic  interests  were  found  to  create. 
"VVe  may  see  another  Ancona  perhaps ;  but  not  another  ^Marengo. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  National  Assembly  should  be  ‘  Ke- 
*  publican  ’  on  this  point  alone ;  nor  has  it  given  any  indications 
of  being  so  disposed.  Propagandism  has  been  disclaimed  and 
discouraged  as  pointedly  as  Communism;  and  the  cry  of  ‘  Poland’ 
had  no  better  success  than  the  cry  of  ‘  organised  labour.’  These 
presumptions  are  confirmed  by  the  attitude  already  taken  by 
the  French  government  upon  the  Italian  question,  which  has 
brought  about  a  situation  singularly  analogous  to  th.at  of  1831. 
While  we  write,  F ranee  and  England  are  again  acting  in  concert 
to  procure  a  modification  of  the  treaties  of  1815  in  favour  of  an 
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insurgent  people  at  the  hands  of  an  ancient  ally ;  and  most  earn¬ 
estly  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  affairs  of  Lombardy  ma^  be 
arranged  as  temperately  as  were  the  affairs  of  Belgium — with 
equal  advantage  to  the  system  of  Europe,  and  less  incidental 
disturbance  of  its  peace. 

The  respective  positions  of  Austria  and  Prussia  are  character¬ 
ised  by  singular  embarrassments.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  this 
most  important  fact  to  be  noticed,  that  —  as  regards  the  joint 
relations  previously  subsisting  between  these  States  towards  the 
rest  of  Europe — that  alliance  of  the  three  Northern  Powers,  of 
which  we  have  recorded  the  origin  and  the  influence,  must  now 
be  considered  at  least  suspended,  if  not  finally  broken  up.  In 
fact,  no  incident  of  the  late  convulsions  has  been  more  remark¬ 
able  than  this,  that  Berlin  and  Vienna  have  been  made  lo  im¬ 
personate  the  traditional  character  of  revolutionary  Paris ;  and 
to  proclaim  on  their  own  proper  territories  those  very  principles, 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  their  chief  political  function  to  neu¬ 
tralise  and  denounce.  The  drag  has  not  only  slipped  away 
from  the  wheel  of  the  machine,  but  is  now  actually  dangling  at 
the  horses’  heels,  and  stimulating  their  speed.  That  combina¬ 
tion  which  represented  the  principle  of  conservatism  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  disappeared.  There  no  longer  exists  the  traditional 
alliance  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  to  counterbalance  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  or 
to  modify  the  constitutional  influences  of  England  and  France. 
How  far  this  ancient  understanding  may  be  preserved  (for 
future  reproduction)  in  the  breasts  of  the  respective  sovereigns, 
is  another  question.  The  practice  which  in  old  times  obtained 
throughout  Europe,  of  considering  foreign  politics  as  exclusively 
the  personal  concerns  of  the  monarch,  subsisted  till  a  very 
recent  date  in  the  kingdoms  alluded  to ;  and  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  stands  made  by  the  Prussian  Court  was  in  behalf  of 
the  king’s  right  to  reserve  from  the  inspection  or  control  of 
the  new  ministry  his  correspondence  with  certain  foreign  ca¬ 
binets.  Rumour  states,  and  with  no  lack  of  likelihood,  that 
their  august  Majesties  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  think 
nearly  alike  upon  public  matters ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  return  to  the  policy  of  past  times 
until  the  work  of  the  recent  revolutions  has  been  entirely  undone; 
—  a  contingency  not  immediately  probable.  At  present,  Russia 
can  meet  with  no  more  sympathy  at  Vienna  or  Berlin  than  at 
Paris ;  and  thus  all  such  functions  in  the  European  system  as 
have  been  hitherto  discharged  by  the  ‘three  Northern  Powers’ 
must  cease  and  determine. 

There  is  another  consideration,  affecting  even  still  more 
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seriously  the  European  relations  of  these  two  states.  It  is  a 
point  apjMirently  yet  undecided,  whether  they  are  to  be  preserved 
at  all  in  any  such  independent  political  existence  as  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed.  Our  recent  observations  on  the  projected 
Germanic  Empire  showed  how  deliberately  it  was  contemplated 
to  obliterate  the  names  of  Austria  and  Prussia  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  map ;  and  to  absorb  these  first-rate  and  most  influential 
powers  in  a  new  and  gigantic  nationality,  of  which  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define  the  function  or  anticipate  the  course.  As  regards 
the  final  accomplishment  of  the  project,  we  have  seen  no  reason 
to  repudiate  the  misgivings  which  we  then  expressed.  So  little 
hearty  or  cordial  co-operation  towards  this  object  is  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  proceedings  of  the  various  German  governments, 
that  we  are  almost  induced  to  wonder  whence  the  power  is 
derived  which  still  keeps  the  experimental  machinery  in  motion. 
Austria,  though  gratified  with  the  provisional  lieutenancy  of 
the  new  government,  is  so  notoriously  disaftected  to  the  scheme, 
that  strong  resolutions  have  just  been  proposed  in  the  Frankfort 
Assembly  condemnatory  of  her  administrative  policy,  and  re¬ 
commending  the  authoritative  intervention  of  the  Central  Power. 
Pnissia  is  naturally  still  less  satisfied  with  her  allotted  destiny ; 
and  so  genei'ally  has  the  *  nationality’  of  March  last  been  super¬ 
seded  in  this  kingdom  by  a  less  comprehensive  sentiment,  that 
‘  genuine  Germanity  ’  is  now  confined  to  a  minority  consisting 
mainly  of  students  and  clubbists ;  while  ‘  specific  Prussianism  ’  is 
undisguisedly  professed  by  all  classes,  from  the  accomplished 
minister  who  has  just  preferred  the  service  of  his  immediate 
master  before  that  of  the  imperial  governor,  down  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  army  who  declined  by  any  act  of  homage  to  set  the 
lieutenant  of  the  empire  above  the  sovereign  of  Berlin.  Nay, 
in  the  Holstein  negotiation,  Prussia  deliberately  placed  her  in¬ 
dependent  authority  beside,  if  not  above,  that  of  the  Central 
Power.  Bavaria  is  reported  to  be  reviving  the  ancient  traditions 
of  her  cabinet ;  and  to  be  looking  across  the  Rhine  for  company. 
Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  she  shows  no  disposition  to  recognise 
the  authorities  of  Frankfort.  Hanover  declined  with  such  cha¬ 
racteristic  abruptness  the  invitation  to  discrown  herself,  that 
hints  were  thrown  out  of  summary  proceedings  against  so  dan¬ 
gerous  an  example,  and  it  was  proposed  at  once  to  declare  the 
dominions  of  King  Ernest  an  ‘  immediacy  ’  of  the  new  empire 
—  an  instructive  instance,  indeed,  of  the  revived  prerogatives  of 
the  Cajsars.  The  minor  states,  though  with  less  imperative 
motives,  show  an  almost  equal  disinclination  to  fuse  their  indi¬ 
vidualities  in  a  German  unity.  Yet  we  should  not  be  justified 
in  dismissing  the  scheme  as  a  palpable  failure.  There  is,  in  the 
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first  j)lace,  a  steady  dojigedness  of  purpose  in  the  Frankfort  As¬ 
sembly,  resulting  no  doubt  from  the  national  character  of  its 
constituents,  which  invests  its  proceedings  with  far  more  sig¬ 
nificance  than  those  of  other  similar  bodies ;  not  to  mention  tlic 
strength  of  the  party  in  Germany,  w’hich  does  sincerely  and  con¬ 
scientiously  yearn  for  this  mystic  unity,  however  mystic  or  ill- 
conceived  may  be  its  purpose.  Next,  it  is  manifest  that  at  all 
events  the  project  will  not  be  dropped  without  a  resolute  expe¬ 
riment,  of  which  indeed  we  at  this  moment  behold  the  partial 
operation  ;  and  considering,  moreover,  the  extent  to  which  cer¬ 
tain  illustrious  personages  have  been  committed  in  its  favour,  it 
cannot  be  unreasonable  to  suspect  that  some  modification  of  the 
scheme,  at  least,  may  be  brought  about ;  and  that  the  attempt 
will  exert  some  permanent  influence  on  the  configuration  of 
Germany.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  include  this  contin¬ 
gency  of  a  ‘  German  Empire’  among  the  subjects  of  the  j)rcsent 
review. 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  only  conjecture  the  resultant  ])oliey 
of  this  extraordinary  compound  of  antagonist  traditions,  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  conduct  of  the  existing  Assembly;  which  embodies,  in 
some  sort,  the  future  nationality.  Though  there  are  certainly 
moments  when  it  seems  doubtful  wbethcr  this  Assembly  is  a  much 
more  faithful  representation  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  States,  than  other  minor  conventions  are  of  their  respective 
countries,  yet  it  w’ould  be  unjust  to  deny  this  body  the  praise  of 
a  certain  temperate  and  serious  demeanour,  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  induce  a  contrary  deportment.  Its  debates,  too, 
upon  the  tempting  subjeet  of  foreign  jwlitics,  were  distinguished 
by  considerable  knowledge  and  ability ;  not  untinctured,  however, 
with  an  illiberality  scarcely  consistent  with  the  position  of  the 
debaters.  It  seems  evident,  by  the  attitude  assumed  both  towards 
Italians  and  Sclavonlans,  that  the  Germans  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  give  to  other  nationalities  the  license  they  demand 
for  their  own.  The  leading  idea  has  hitherto  been,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  the  consolidation  of  the  German  race  by  all  requisite 
institutions,  and  the  extension  of  the  national  frontiers  by  a  some¬ 
what  unscrupulous  interpretation  of  public  law.  They  have  laid 
resolute  hands  upon  Danish  Schleswig  and  Polish  Posen ;  and 
they  concurred  in  sanctioning  the  claims  of  Austria,  and  in  con¬ 
gratulating  the  victorious  Kadetsky.  But,  in  reflecting  over  the 
probable  influence  of  the  new  empire  upon  the  European  system, 
we  need  hardly,  perhaps,  apprehend  that  it  could  be  exerted  in 
any  destructive  form.  F or  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  projected 
unity  is  but  the  consummation  of  the  political  theory  projxtunded 
at  the  last  reconstruction  of  the  public  law  of  Eurojie.  It  was 
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argued  both  then  and  since,  that  the  further  the  consolidation  of 
tlie  Germanic  States  could  be  carried,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
all  parties;  and  that  the  true  policy  of  Europe  required  the 
diminution,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  of  the  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  Powers  within  these  territories,  and  the  formation,  in 
their  stead,  of  as  compact  a  body  as  could  be  constituted  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Khine.  In  fact,  the  Confederation  of  1815 
was  but  a  provisional  substitute  for  the  unity  tlien  unattainable ; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  argue  that  a  political  work,  which 
was  the  very  end  to  which  all  intervening  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  tend,  could  be  otherwise  than  favourable  to  that 
great  result  —  the  tranquillity  of  Europe — with  a  view  to  which 
all  these  arrangements  had  been  devised.  Speaking  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  general  system,  the  empire  of  the  F rankfort  Assembly 
is  the  very  model  of  that  territorial  configuration  which  was  im¬ 
perfectly  prescribed  by  the  Vienna  Congress.  The  unity  of  Ger¬ 
many,  too,  besides  settling  the  barrier  question  of  the  North 
anil  West,  would  also  get  rid  of  the  special  discontents  of 
Saxony  and  of  certain  minor  principalities  which  have  never 
yet  recovered  their  good  temper,  by  educing  all  at  once  to  a 
fraternal  level  of  mediatisation  and  equality. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  abstraction  of  two  leading 
Powera  out  of  five  from  the  European  family  cannot  but  inti¬ 
mately  affect  the  whole  commonwealth ;  and  it  is  yet  uncertain 
how  far  they  may  carry  their  respective  traditions  into  the 
nationality  in  which  they  w'ould  be  absorbed.  Possibly  they 
might  struggle  to  invest  Avith  the  aggi-egate*  influence  of  the 
Empire  those  particular  forms  of  policy  which  they  have  hitherto 
advocated  in  their  independent  capacities ;  so  that  the  political 
traditions  of  great  German  Cabinets  may  become  like  those  of 
our  great  English  Parties ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Empire  may  be 
Prussian  or  Austrian,  as  that  of  England  may  be  Whig  or  Tory. 
A  contingency,  too,  not  impossible,  is  that  of  the  late  Confede¬ 
ration  being  superseded  by  a  duality  instead  of  a  unity.  At 
the  Congress  of  1815,  as  well  as  on  earlier  occasions,  it  was 
suggested  that  Germany  offered  scojx;  for  two  Confederations ; 
and  that  the  Northern  States  might  group  themselves  round 
Prussia,  Avhile  the  Southern  took  Austria  as  the  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion.  Symptoms  have  been  shown  of  a  tendency  to  some  such 
crj’stallisation  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  if  this  should  be  the 
case,  then,  of  course,  (putting  the  late  rcA’olution  of  principles 
out  of  the  question)  Austria  and  Prussia  will  just  resume  their 
old  places  in  the  system;  although,  from  the  respective  jjositions 
of  the  two  Powers,  the  latter  would  always  gain  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  former,  from  equal  augmentations  of  strength. 
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If,  however,  the  creation  of  a  German  Empire  was  a  contin¬ 
gency  too  little  improbable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  it  is  at 
least  no  such  imminent  or  certain  an  occurrence  as  to  justify  us  in 
dismissing  without  remark  the  actual  state  of  its  intended  mem¬ 
bers, — considered  in  their  old-fashioned  capacities  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  The  first  of  these  Powers  has  just  added  another  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  instances  already  on  recoid  of  the  vitality  and 
strength  which  may  still  reside  in  an  empire  conceived  to  have 
fallen  into  superannuation  and  decrepitude.  Though  pointed 
at,  even  before  the  recent  convulsions,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
decay  to  which  a  state  might  be  brought  by  a  parade  of  impotent 
absolutism  and  a  blind  persistence  in  an  obsolete  and  unaccom¬ 
modating  policy,  and  though  exposed  to  the  first  and  fullest 
brunt  of  the  late  movement,  under  circumstances  of  internal 
disorganisation  which  seemed  to  confirm  all  the  predictions  of 
her  adversaries  and  rivals,  she  has  yet  held  her  own  against  all 
comers ;  has  rallied  her  forces  around  her  standard,  and  has  at 
length  fairly  repulsed  the  aggressors  on  their  own  chosen  ground. 
Notwithstimding  the  apparent  incoherence,  and  even  the  actual 
repulsion  which  does  partially  exist  between  the  multitudinous 
parts  of  her  overgrown  and  unwieldy  empire,  and  which  has 
been  increased  by  the  operation  of  late  events,  yet  still,  as  if  by 
some  instinctive  and  spontaneous  effort,  her  resources  have 
been  displayed  in  such  concentrated  and  successful  vigour,  as 
to  set  all  doubts  upon  this  point  at  rest.  For  all  external  pur¬ 
poses  it  really  appears  that  the  Austrian  empire  is  at  least  as 
powerful  now,  as  at  any  period  since  she  had  last  occasion  to 
try  her  strength  in  arms.  A  loyal  attachment  to  the  Imperial 
House,  springing  perhaps  from  various  motives,  but  as  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  military  colonists  of  South  Hungary  as  in 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol,  combines  with  a  certain  senti¬ 
ment  of  ambitious  pride,  to  centralise  and  keep  together  the 
heterogeneous  constituents  of  the  Empire.  In  the  final  advance 
against  the  retreating  Piedmontese,  the  Hungarian  hussars  vied 
with  the  light  horse  of  Croatia  and  the  jagers  of  Austria 
Proper,  in  appropriating  the  honours  of  the  day.  Nor  was 
this  merely  the  result  of  military  discipline  or  spirit,  for  it 
is  clear  that  the  war  has  throughout  been  popular  in  the  several 
provinces  ;  and  that  there  was  a  general  resolution  to  maintain 
at  all  hazards  in  this  quarter  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  As 
to  the  political  principles  introduced  into  the  Imperial  councils, 
though  it  is  true  that  a  spirit  more  purely  democratic  than  that 
prevailing  in  Paris  or  Berlin  seems  to  have  entrenched  itself  in 
the  Austrian  capital,  yet  it  only  rules  in  the  absence  of  any  sub¬ 
stantial  opposition ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  victorious  return 
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of  Radetzky,  co-operating  with  Prince  Windischgratz  from  the 
North,  and  the  Ban  Jellachich  from  the  South,  is  likely  to  re¬ 
store  the  status  quo  of  Vienna,  as  completely  as  he  has  restored 
that  of  Milan.  We  shall  have  presently  to  speak  of  transactions 
which  will  doubtless  modify  the  relations  of  the  Transalpine  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Empire,  and  of  a  most  momentous  movement  of 
race,  which  though  yet  undeveloped,  menaces  its  whole  consti¬ 
tution  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  there  is  more  reason  than 
six  months  ago  w'ould  have  been  thought  possible,  to  conjecture 
that  if  there  is  to  be  an  Austria  at  all,  its  position  in  the 
European  system  may  survive  substantially  undisturbed. 

It  is  mainly  in  what  may  be  termed  her  moral  capacity  that 
Prussia  appears  to  have  suffered  any  serious  shock.  Her  ma¬ 
terial  and  territorial  empire  has  been  neither  decentralised  nor 
disorganised.  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Eastern  Prussia  are 
of  one  accord  as  to  unity  and  purpose.  Even  the  Rhenish 
provinces  are  undisturbed ;  and  the  mishaps  of  the  kingdom 
seem  to  bo  confined  to  that  portion  of  Posen  which  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  dismember  and  relinquish  to  the  old  Scla¬ 
vonic  element  of  its  population.  Recent  events  have  afforded 
convincing  proof  that  any  independent  Prussia  will  still  be  the 
Prussia  of  the  great  Frederic.  Her  power  and  place  in  the 
system  promise  to  be  the  same ;  but  the  direction  in  which 
her  influence  will  be  hereafter  exerted,  remains  to  be  decided 
betw’een  the  population  of  the  kingdom  and  the  assembly  of 
Berlin.  It  seems  almost  certain,  speaking  broadly,  that  the 
actual  preponderance  of  pow’er  resides,  if  not  with  the  court  and 
its  old  supporters,  yet  with  the  constitutional  party  and  the 
king ;  though  there  has  been  hitherto  a  most  marked  and  con¬ 
spicuous  reluctance  to  put  it  forth  against  the  turbulent  minority, 
which  has  shown  such  a  mischievous  inclination  to  protract  the 
disorders  of  March.  It  is  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  that 
the  cordial  understanding  of  the  three  Northern  Powers  for  the 
old  purposes  of  policy,  will  never  be  purely  revived ;  and  that 
the  hereditary  traditions  of  Prussia  must,  in  this  respect,  be 
replaced  by  some  new  system.  Nevertheless,  though  her  people 
may  secure  a  constitutional  government,  there  are,  as  yet,  but 
too  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  her  alliance,  upon  these 
principles,  with  the  two  great  constitutional  Powers  of  the  West. 

The  attitude  of  Russia  during  these  events  has  been  charac¬ 
teristic  and  natural.  She  is  calling  forth  all  her  resources 
against  a  possible  contingency,  and  levies  have  been  drawn,  as 
in  1812,  from  the  very  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Her  Polish  pro¬ 
vinces  are  huge  garrisons  of  men  and  materiel ;  and  vast  bodies 
of  troops  are  concentrated  at  intervals  along  the  whole  western 
frontier,  from  the  Niemen  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Still  she 
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resolutely  abstains  from  actual  intervention;  and  in  her  diplomatic 
circular  addressed  to  the  several  courts  of  Germany,  she  declares 
in  the  most  earnest  terms  that  all  her  preparations  have  been 
and  are  most  strictly  defensive  and  pacific.  But,  as  regards  her 
general  policy  she  is  once  more  isolated.  It  is  true  that  she 
may  have  recently  drawn  more  closely  to  the  courts  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  but  this  is  upon  a  simple  point  of  territorial 
guarantee;  and  her  sentiments  on  this  head,  we  believe,  are 
shared  by  the  liberal  cabinet  of  England  and  the  ‘  rejmblican’ 
asvscmbly  of  France.  Whilst,  for  all  those  purjwscs  of  European 
policy  which  were  defined  at  Troppau,  and  have  been  so  re¬ 
peatedly  exemplified  since,  llussia  appears  to  be  left,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  without  an  ally.  In  a  war  of  ‘  opinions  ’  she 
would,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  have  one  side  to  herself. 
Whether  she  may  lend  a  less  reluctant  car  than  hitherto  to  the 
future  proposals  of  France,  may  dej)end  no  less  on  the  tempta¬ 
tions  which  tlie  latter  power  can  offer,  than  on  the  political  con¬ 
stitution  it  may  assume.  The  national  purposes  of  Russia  have 
been  always  conflicting  between  the  innate  desire  of  aggrandise¬ 
ment  on  one  side,  and  the  dread  of  political  contagion  on  the  other. 
Poland  might  perhaps  be  conciliated  and  incorporated;  even 
Constantinople  might  perhaps  be  brought  within  that  frontier 
which  has  stretched,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the 
Upper  Dnicjxjr  to  the  Lower  Danube.  But  then,  these  desirable 
consummations  are  inseparable  from  a  total  abandonment  of  that 
policy  which  has  hitherto  ruled  the  councils  of  the  llomanoffs. 

Of  the  minor  Powers  of  Europe,  the  most  important  for  the 
purpose  of  our  present  discussion,  are  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and 
Belgium.  'I’lie  position  of  the  first  of  these  states  is  somewhat 
curious.  After  setting  an  example  of  internal  commotion,  which 
reached  the  extremity  of  civil  war,  the  Swiss  Confederation  is 
now  secure  and  tranquil ;  while  war  and  revolution  arc  literally 
encircling  its  frontiers.  The  |K)litlcal  operations,  however,  upon 
which,  in  connexion  w’lth  the  causes  of  the  late  struggle,  it  is  now 
noiselessly  employed,  are  of  no  slight  significance  as  affecting  its 
position  in  the  general  system,  and  its  relations  with  the  dispens¬ 
ing  Powers  of  Europe.  The  two  parties  wliosc  struggles  have 
lately  distracted  Switzerland,  have  existed  in  the  Cantons  ever 
since  the  first  convulsions  of  1789,  with  the  same  principles  and, 
virtually,  the  same  objects.  The  point  in  dispute  is  the  political 
constitution  of  the  country.  The  democratic  party  desire  an 
effective  unity ;  to  be  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  cantonal  sove¬ 
reignties.  They  wish  Switzerland  to  become  one  indivisible 
democratic  Republic;  in  which  there  shall  be  no  power  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  will  of  the  numerical  majority.  The  opposite 
party,  as  most  readers,  since  the  events  of  last  autumn,  will  be 
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aware,  desire,  along  with  more  or  less  of  aristocracy,  to  pre¬ 
serve  such  a  federal  constitution  as  shall  leave  the  sovereignty 
of  each  canton  safe  and  intact.  These  parties  both  pleaded 
their  cause  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  and  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  ensued  upon  the  best  means  of  organising  a  state  so  inti¬ 
mately  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  the  general  equilibrium. 
The  highest  interests  of  Europe  indeed,  demand  the  inviolable 
neutrality  of  Switzerland.  What  the  Channel  does  for  France 
and  England,  Switzerland  does  for  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
Its  possession  would  almost  put  France  at  the  mercy  of  Austria, 
or  Austria  at  the  mercy  of  France  —  as  it  actually  did  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  respectively  of  1814  and  1800.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  BO  much  interest  w’as  taken  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  the 
internal  organis.ition  of  the  state.  All  their  efforts  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  render  it  both  as  peaceable  and  as  strong  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  the  temptations  or  opportunities  of  its  neighbours 
to  violate  this  solemn  neutrality  might  be  scanty  and  few.  Its 
internal  organisation,  indeed,  involved  more  Important  considera¬ 
tions  than  its  e.\ternal  |)owcr ;  for  there  was  scarcely  a  probability 
that  it  could  be  rendered  absolutely  proof  by  its  own  strength 
against  any  aggression  of  the  frontier  states ;  whereas,  by  such 
a  constitution  as  should  make  it  least  likely  to  give  offence  to 
its  neighbours,  they  would  at  least  be  deprived  of  those  pretexts 
for  intervention,  which  the  most  unscrupulous  ambition  is  gene¬ 
rally  found  to  wait  for.  With  such  a  puri)ose,  the  Congress 
adopted  the  views  of  the  federalist  or  conservative  party ;  and 
devised  for  the  constitution  of  Switzerland  that  Pacte  Federal 
which  existed  till  the  other  day.  Neither  our  purpose  nor  our 
limits  permit  us  now  to  trace  the  local  or  general  revolutions  of 
the  interval.  ^Most  of  the  cantonal  governments  of  Switzerland 
have,  as  is  well  known,  undergone  material  changes ;  and  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  more  than  once  made  to  modify  the  pact 
according  to  the  views  of  the  party  which  conceived  that  it  had 
accpiircd  the  preiwnderancc.  Tliese  attempts  have  hitherto 
failed ;  but  they  have  been  more  resolutely  renewed  since  the 
principle  of  cantonal  independence  was  weakened  by  the  events 
of  last  autumn ;  and  a  new  pact,  devised  by  the  party  in  the 
ascendant,  is  now  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Cantons.  At 
the  time  we  arc  writing,  it  is  reported  that  some  four  or  five 
negative  votes  are  expected.  It  is  less,  however,  with  the  result 
of  this  experiment,  than  with  the  tendency  of  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion,  that  we  are  here  concerned.  The  late  pact  was  not  forcibly 
inqwsed  upon  the  Confederation  by  the  Congress,  but  it  was 
tendered,  with  the  distinct  intimation  that  the  recognition  of 
Swiss  neutrality  and  independence  was  conditional  upon  its 
acceptance  and  preservation;  and  it  was  so  received.  These 
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conditions  are  noV  likely  to  be  violated;  and,  what  is  more, 
they  w'ill  be  violated  at  the  instance  and  for  the  purposes  of  that 
party  whose  policy  and  sympathies  have  directly  tended  to  defeat 
some  of  the  principal  ends  for  which  the  constitution  was  origi¬ 
nally  devised.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  or  appropriate 
than  that  this  neutral  and  inviolable  republic  should  serve  as  a 
European  asylum  for  fugitives  in  political  trouble :  But  when  it 
was  actually  made,  as  repeatedly  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  a 
base  of  hostile  operations  on  the  part  of  these  refugees  against 
all  the  states  on  its  frontiers,  it  became  the  very  opposite  of 
what  was  intended ;  and  scarcely  a  single  Power  w’as  left  with¬ 
out  a  decent  pretext  for  attacking  it.  At  this  minute  the  Con¬ 
federation  has  been  put  upon  its  defence  by  Marshal  Radetsky, 
for  having  harboured  a  corps  of  armed  Italians,  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  w’ar — a  reckless  course  of  policy,  indeed,  for  a  state  which 
has  been  described  as  being,  in  all  but  its  mountains,  a  Poland. 

The  position  of  Sardinia,  though  apparently  more  critical, 
perhaps  scarcely  entails  so  many  serious  contingencies.  To 
the  late  coup  de  theatre  in  Lombardy  we  need  give  no  more 
than  an  allusion.  But  though  apparently  at  the  mercy  of  a 
victorious  enemy,  and  clearly  defeated  in  his  patriotic  (or  am¬ 
bitious)  views,  it  is  still  possible  that  Charles  Albert,  through 
the  concurring  interests  of  Europe  and  Austria,  may  actually 
gain  a  noble  province  by  a  lost  campaign !  The  obvious  {)oliticM 
expediency  of  strengthening  the  prince  of  these  mountain  passes, 
has  contributed,  in  modem  history,  to  tliat  incessant  aggrandise¬ 
ment  of  the  Family  of  Savoy,  which  in  earlier  times  as  always 
resulted  from  the  unvarying  instinct  of  its  members.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Treaty  of  !Milan  may  continue  what  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  began,  and  secure  at  length  to  the  royal  House  of 
Savoy  those  fertile  districts  of  Lombardy,  and  that  famous  isle 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  they  have  so  long  coveted,  and  so 
often  claimed.  *  It  is  at  least  clear,  both  from  the  traditional 


*  For  the  reasons  stated  above,  we  have  not  allotted  any  great  por¬ 
tion  of  our  space  to  the  affairs  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  but  as  they  appear 
likely  at  this  minute  to  be  more  than  usually  interesting,  we  subjoin 
such  a  resume  of  the  old  relations  of  these  two  countries,  as  may  per¬ 
haps  throw  a  little  illustration  on  the  issue  of  the  present  crisis. — 
Naples  and  Sicily  first  appear  in  modern  history  as  a  united  country 
or  kingdom  after  the  conquests  of  the  Normans,  who  won  the  former 
territory  from  the  Greeks,  and  subsequently  the  latter  from  the 
Saracens ;  and  we  may  remark  a-propos  of  these  last-mentioned  people, 
that  they  appear  to  have  kept  a  firmer  hold  of  this  island  after  their 
nominal  expulsion  than  of  almost  any  other  European  conquest.  For 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  was  able,  in  his  quality  of  King  of  Sicily, 
to  transplant  a  military  colony  of  some  30,000  of  them  into  the  Prin- 
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interests  and  the  present  attitude  of  Austria,  and  from  the 
declared  intentions  of  England  and  France,  that  the  serviceable 


cipate,  and  the  arms  of  the  misbelievers  were  largely  employed  by 
his  suecessors  to  the  no  small  scandal  of  Christendom.  In  fact,  the 
temperament  of  the  whole  insular  population  was  strongly  oriental, 
as  many  of  their  revolutions  showed.  In  both  kingdoms  the  Greek 
element  had  continued  so  considerable,  that  Frederic  directed  his 
Constitutions  of  a.d.  1231  to  be  translated  into  Greek.  The  elder 
brother  of  the  Norman  conquerors  took  his  seat  in  the  peninsula,  and 
the  younger  in  the  island ;  —  the  latter  being  held  as  a  fief  of  the 
former — till,  upon  failure  of  this  elder  line,  the  survivor  entered  upon 
the  whole  inheritance  under  the  same  title  which  he  had  previously 
derived  from  his  insular  dominion.  Being  desirous  of  the  royal 
dignity  which  hitherto  had  not  been  assumed,  he  bargained  with  an 
anti-pope  for  the  distinction ;  and  by  this  ecclesiastical  pretender  was 
the  style  and  title  of  the  ‘Two  Sicilies,’ — i.  e.  peninsular  and  insular, 
—  first  devised,  though  it  was  not  currently  borne  till  some  time 
afterwards. 

When  this  line  also  failed  like  the  former,  the  Sicilian  crown,  after 
some  struggles,  passed  to  the  Hohenstauffens,  in  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  VI.,  who  had  married  the  posthumous  child  and 
eventual  heiress  of  the  first  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  We  need  not  tell 
how  tragically  this  German  dynasty  was  extinguished,  how  Charles 
of  Anjou  w’as  called  in,  and  how  Sicily,  after  seventeen  years’  expe¬ 
rience  of  French  domination,  successfully  revolted  against  its  oppres¬ 
sors  at  those  famous  Vespers.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  now  two ;  but 
as  republics  were  less  popular  as  forms  of  government  in  the  days  of 
Venice  and  Genoa,  than  they  appear  to  be  in  these  days  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Uruguay,  the  Sicilians  carried  their  allegiance  to  Aragon, 
a  state  well  fitted  by  its  then  maritime  preponderance  to  accept  the 
charge,  and  the  reigning  house  of  which  had  been  connected  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  extinct  German  line.  Omitting  the  dynastic  revo¬ 
lutions  through  which  these  now  independent  states  respectively 
passed,  we  may  observe,  that  Sicily,  after  having  been  transferred  to 
a  junior  branch  of  the  Aragonese  House,  reverted  to  the  reigning 
branch,  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1412,  Aragon  and  Sicily  were  form¬ 
ally  united  in  the  crown  worn  by  the  Castilian  Prince  who  had  been 
chosen  to  fill  the  throne  of  Aragon.  The  son  of  this  monarch  suc¬ 
ceeded  also  in  securing  for  himself  the  contested  inheritance  of  Joanna 
of  Bourbon,  the  childless  Queen  of  Naples.  Thus,  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  Naples  and  Sicily  became  once  more  a  united 
kingdom.  But  they  did  not  long  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  line  of  Aragon ;  since  the  possessor,  thinking  that  he  had  full 
powers  of  disposal  over  these  acquisitions  of  his  individual  adroitness, 
bequeathed  the  ‘  Two  Sicilies,’  as  they  were  now  termed,  to  an  ille¬ 
gitimate  son  :  —  in  whose  family  they  remained  until  the  famous  par¬ 
tition  which  concluded  the  wars  of  Charles  VIH.,  and  which  was  so 
speedily  superseded  by  the  absorption  of  the  whole  inheritance  in 
the  patrimony  of  Spain. 
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kingdom  of  Sardinia  will  not  suffer  for  the  faults  or. misfor¬ 
tunes  of  its  monarch.  While  we  are  writing,  the  destinies  o  f 
Northern  Italy  await  the  fat  of  the  umpires.  Three  modes  of 
organisation  have  been  suggested,  each  of  which  has  its  recom¬ 
mendations  and  its  difficulties.  It  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
cluded,  even  by  Austria  herself,  that  the  detachment  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  from  the  Empire  is  a  measure  of  expediency.  The 
dismembered  province  may  then  be  cither  annexed  to  Piedmont, 
or  erected  into  an  independent  state,  or  made  a  kind  of  fief  of 
the  Empire  under  a  sovereign  archduke.  The  first  contingency 
alone  would  be  likely  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  political 
system.  It  is  true  that  the  fortification  and  enlargement  of  the 
Sardinian  kingdom  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  continuation 
of  that  iiolicy,  which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has 
been  stamped  with  European  approval ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  acquisition  of  Lombardy  might  not  entail  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  still  more  doubtful  whether,  in 
such  case,  the  loss  would  be  compensated  by  the  gain.  At 
present  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  are  actuated  by  a  bitter, 
though  perhaps  appeasable,  enmity  towanls  each  other ;  and  the 
union  of  these  discordant  and  disorganised  provinces  might  prove 
a  poor  substitute  for  that  compact  and  critically  placed  state 
from  which  such  important  duties  are  now  expected.  But  with 
the  exception  of  these  considerations,  and  the  due  preservation 
of  Austrian  power  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  the  distribution 
of  the  Italian  territory  derives  all  the  interest  attached  to  it. 


Tlie  next  appearance  of  either  Sicily  on  the  European  field  is  at 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  the  title  now  hoped  to  be  revived  was 
created  anew,  after  more  than  200  years’  abeyance,’ in  favour  of 
that  very  House  to  which  it  has  just  been  offered.  The  island  of 
Sicily  was  adjudged  to  the  Charles  Albert  of  his  day,  Victor  Ama¬ 
deus  II.,  together  wdth  the  royal  title  which  he  so  anxiously  desired. 
The  ground  taken  by  the  Allies,  however,  was  found  untenable  ;  and, 
after  a  five  years’  possession  of  the  island,  Victor  was  induced  reluct¬ 
antly  to  exchange  his  new  realm  and  title  for  that  of  Sardinia,  Sicily 
being  allotted  on  this  occasion  to  the  House  of  Austria.  At  length 
the  squabbles  for  this  portion  of  the  great  Spanish  inheritance  were 
finally  arranged  at  the  Peace  of  Vienna  in  1735  ;  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  ‘  Two  Sicilies,’  like  their  fabled  Arethusa,  emerged  again  into 
light  and  being,  as  an  independent  settlement  for  the  Infante  Don 
Carlos  of  the  new  Bourbon  dynasty  of  Spain.  In  this  family,  with 
the  interruption  only  to  which  Napoleon  subjected  all  continental 
history,  the  crown  has  remained  to  the  present  day,  when  Fer¬ 
dinand  II.  seems  once  more  likely  to  behold  a  division  of  the  in¬ 
heritance,  and  to  be  running  the  risk  of  losing  half  his  title  as  well 
as  half  his  kingdom. 
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from  other  circumstances  than  its  influence  upon  European 
politics.  The  district  between  the  Tessino  and  the  Mincio  is 
insi^nifleant  in  a  military  jK)int  of  view;  and  presuming  no 
foreign  power  to  be  introduced,  the  purposes  both  of  Austria 
and  of  Europe  would  be  answered  by  the  adoption  of  the  latter 
river  for  the  Imperial  frontier.  As  to  the  duchies  of  the  Genoese 
Gulf,  or  the  States  of  the  Peninsula,  though  our  interest  in  their 
future  fortunes  is  undiminished,  they  can  only  enter  into  such 
considerations  as  wc  have  been  suggesting,  upon  suppositions 
which  are  now  hardly  probable.  The  consolidation  of  Italy  entire, 
either  as  a  kingdom  or  a  confederation  under  an  efficient  Central 
Power,  would  indeed  introduce  a  new  element  into  the  system ; 
and  this,  as  with  the  democratic  party  in  Switzerland,  was  the 
consummation  to  which  the  views  of  the  most  advanced  Italian 
liberalism  have  been  conceived  to  tend.  But  whatever  lesson 
the  late  revolutions  in  the  Peninsula  may  have  taught  us,  they 
have  at  least  released  us  from  all  obligation  of  immediately  dis¬ 
cussing  such  a  contingency  as  this.  Italy,  as  a  whole,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  approved  itself  ripe  for  union  —  any  more  than  we 
imagine  Germany  to  be.  In  the  meantime,  excepting  in  so  far 
as  the  constitutions  of  its  States  may  expose  them  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  greater  Powers,  it  matters  not  much,  for  our  imme¬ 
diate  point  of  view,  on  what  particular  scale  it  may  be  re-par¬ 
titioned  between  its  prescriptive  shareholders. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  yet  unnoticed  States  of 
Europe.  The  growth  of  Prussia  into  a  power  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude,  appears  among  its  other  effects  to  preclude  the  likelihood 
of  any  re-appearance  of  the  Scandinavian  Powers,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  upon  the  fields  of  the  Continent.  That  they  retain 
strength  and  spirit  enough  to  defend  their  own  rights  they  have 
satisfactorily  proved  under  trying  circumstances ;  and  any  contest 
between  them  and  their  neighbours  on  the  main-land  has  now 
become,  as  a  royal  speaker  phrased  it,  ‘  a  fight  between  a  dog  and 
*  a  fish.’  Though  one  of  them  is  under  a  government  as  absolute 
as  any  in  Europe,  they  have  altogether  escaped  the  revolutionary 
epidemic  of  the  season,  and  have  exhibited  a  feeling  of  nationality 
so  practical,  a  union  of  interests  so  cordial,  and  an  attachment 
to  their  institutions  so  resolute  and  sincere,  as  to  attract  the 
admiration  even  of  those  who  thought  their  cause  the  weaker. 
Very  different  must  be  the  comments  upon  the  other  extremity 
of  the  Continent.  The  Spanish  Peninsula,  like  the  Swedish  and 
Danish,  stands  also  unmoved  by  the  European  shock,  but  simply 
because  it  has  already  gone  through  its  constitutional  revolutions ; 
and  if  the  only  result  of  this  year’s  convulsions  is  to  be  such 
as  is  there  exhibited,  we  might  almost  turn,  in  the  impatience 
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of  despair,  to  the  policy  of  Verona.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal  the  Realistas,  that  is  to  say, 
the  partisans  of  the  regime  superseded  by  the  constitutional 
dynasties,  comprise  the  majority  of  the  population ;  and  that  it 
is  but  a  comparatively  small  minority,  which  again  is  subdivided 
into  those  more  prominent  jiarties  of  Moderados  and  Progressistas 
—  Chartistas  and  Septembristas  —  who  have  monopolised  the 
attention  of  Europe.  The  Moderados  are  for  the  most  part 
adventurers  of  good  family  :  who  are  nothing  without  the  court, 
but  can  govern  the  country  with  it.  The  Progressistas  are  the 
middle  classes  in  the  great  towns.  It  is  not  that  there  linger  in 
the  breast  of  the  majority  any  deep-rooted  feelings  of  traditionary 
loyalty  or  of  personal  attachment,  but  that  people  would  be 
willing  to  return  to  what  they  remember,  in  order  to  escape  from 
what  they  experience.  Perhaps  at  a  future  period  some  incre¬ 
dulity  may  be  excited  by  such  a  picture  as  might  now  be  drawn 
of  the  inheritance  of  Charles  V.  With  scarcely  the  political  im¬ 
portance  of  Tuscany,  and  none  of  the  geographical  significance  of 
Savoy,  Spain  might  almost  be  absorbed  in  the  opposite  continent 
of  Africa,  and  leave  Europe  to  terminate  at  the  Pyrenees,  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  system  of  states,  A  rupture  with  the  free  city 
of  Hamburgh  would  create  more  Inconvenience  than  arises  from 
our  present  rupture  with  the  cabinet  of  Madrid.*  Treated  as  a 

*  Perhaps,  however,  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  may  compensate 
for  the  insignificance  of  the  subject,  and  render  of  some  interest  the 
details  which  unexpected  disclosures  have  now  so  well  elucidated. 
The  conferences  between  England  and  France  on  the  subject  of  the 
Spanish  match  resulted,  as  will  be  recollected,  in  a  stipulation  that 
the  Queen  of  Spain  should  not  wed  a  French  prince,  and  that  a 
French  prince  should  not  espouse  the  Infanta  Maria  Louise  till  issue 
had  been  had  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen.  As  the  fundamental 
condition,  however,  presumed  that  ‘  none  but  a  Bourbon  should  fill 
‘  the  throne  of  Philip  V. the  choice  of  a  husband  for  the  (Jueen  was 
limited  to  the  present  king,  his  brother,  and  the  Count  Trapani.  The 
latter,  it  seems,  was  the  intended  spouse  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  and  such  an  arrangement  would  have  made  every  thing  smooth ; 
but  the  national  dislike  to .  this  Neapolitan  Bourbon  was  so  strong,  as 
to  be  insuperable.  There  was  then  Francisco  d’Assis ;  but  with  his 
family  Queen  Christina  was  on  such  bad  terms,  as  to  render  it  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable,  for  the  preservation  of  her  own  interests,  that 
she  should  either  try  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  or  counterbalance 
his  influence  by  some  rival  power.  The  first  of  these  alternatives 
suggested  the  Coburg  alliance,  which  was  proposed  by  Christina  her¬ 
self  ;  and  when  that  was  negatived,  it  was  she  who  insisted  on  the 
simultaneous  marriages,  from  an  apprehension  of  what  might  result 
in  the  interval,  if  her  personal  foes  exercised  the  power  of  royalty, 
while  she  was  left  without  any  appui  whatever.  By  holding  out  a 
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mere  toy  for  diplomatists,  stripped  of  almost  every  vestige  of 
external  power,  bankrupt  in  honesty,  and  below  eveti  its  own 
emancipated  colonies  in  European  credit,  Spain  can  only  attract 
notice  from  the  suggestions  of  the  past,  or  the  possibilities 
of  the  future.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  no 
country  has  ever  shown,  such  extraordinary  capacity  for  a 
sudden  resurrection.  Three  years  of  Alberoni’s  ministry  re¬ 
stored  Spain  from  a  condition  as  degrading  as  the  present 
(excepting  the  stigma  of  a  repudiated  debt),  to  a  state  not 
inconsistent  even  with  her  ancient  grandeur;  and  though  in 
the  rapid  succession  of  edifying  characters  which  marks  the 
phantasmagoria  of  Peninsular  cabinets,  no  figure  has  appeared 
with  the  outline  or  semblance  of  an  Alberoni,  yet  it  is  im- 
jmssible  to  discard  consideration  of  a  country  which  needs 
nothing  but  such  an  acquisition  to  raise  it  to  a  level  with  the 
greatest  powers  of  the  West.  Rich  in  national  character,  as  in 
natural  resources,  productive  beyond  even  the  blighting  influence 
of  misgovernment,  and  standing  now  alone  among  her  neigh- 
l)ours  in  the  blessing  of  a  surplus  revenue,  it  seems  as  if  Spain 
might  any  day  again  take  rank  in  the  European  commonwealth. 
At  the  same  time,  to  those  w’ho  have  considered  carefully  the 
whole  circumstances  of  her  sudden  rise  and  her  headlong  fall,  it 
may  perhaps  appear  doubtful  after  all,  whether  the  state  in 
which  she  was  found  by  Olivarez  was  not  as  naturally  incidental 


Coburg  before  King  Louis  Philippe,  with  all  the  desperate  resolution 
of  a  woman  fairly  alarmed,  she  at  length  frightened  the  French 
monarch  into  his  ill-fated  consent  to  the  double  match,  and  thus 
fortified  herself  with  the  Montpensier  alliance  against  the  influence  of 
Don  Francisco’s  family.  These  marriages  had  been  supported  by 
the  whole  of  one  party  in  Spain  and  opposed  by  another.  Accord¬ 
ingly  France  and  England  had  both  their  Spanish  party,  whether 
they  would  or  no.  In  this  state  the  French  Revolution  found  matters 
in  ^ladrid.  Both  parties  now  became  more  anxious  for  our  alliance: 
Christina  and  the  Moderados  to  supply  what  they  had  lost  in  France ; 
the  Progressistas  to  make  clean  work  of  their  adversaries  at  so 
favourable  an  opportunity.  Neither  coalition,  however,  on  such 
terms,  was  consistent  with  the  proper  policy  of  this  country.  An 
alliance  with  the  Moderados  would  have  lost  us  for  ever  the  respect 
of  every  other  party,  and  at  once  have  converted  the  Progressistas 
into  Red  Republicans.  We  therefore  determined  on  neutrality,  re¬ 
solving  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Progressistas,  lest 
they  might  otherwise  take  refuge  in  republicanism — on  the  other 
hand,  to  avoid  all  violent  quarrel  with  the  Moderados,  because  they 
were  in  office.  But  as  this,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ascendant  faction,  was 
tantamount  to  opposition,  they  thought  it  desirable  to  drive  away  our 
minister  and  remove  us  from  the  field  altogether.  Voila  tout ! 
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to  her  constitution,  as  that  in  which  she  was  left  by  Ximenes ; 
whether  her  elevation  is  not  a  more  curious  problem  than  her 
decline ;  and  whether  the  {reographical  isolation  of  her  position 
does  not  require  to  be  compensated  by  fortuitous  and  irregular 
advantages,  before  she  can  exert  upon  the  general  system  an  in¬ 
fluence  proportioned  to  her  dominion.  • 

We  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  our  remarks,  the  con¬ 
sideration,  or  as  the  narrowness  of  our  limits  will  rather  render 
it,  the  proposition  of  a  question,  which  far  exceeds  in  its  possible 
importance  that  of  all  the  realities  or  contingencies  we  have 
hitherto  numerated.  The  revolutions  of  1848,  which  succeeded 
that  of  France,  may,  jjerhaps,  be  generally  characterised  as  a 
violent  reaction  against  that  status  quo  of  political  principles,  of 
which  we  have  traced  the  construction  at  Carlsbad  and  Lay  bach, 
and  which  it  has  since  seemed  almost  the  exclusive  function  of 
the  three  Northern  Powers  to  preserve  and  maintain.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  each  particular  insurrection  was 
the  explosion  of  feelings  long  cherish^,  the  burst  of  repugnance 
long  suppressed,  or  the  prompt  seizure  of  an  expected  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  effect  a  deliberate  and  preconceived  reform.  On  the 
contrary,  every  hour  brings  us  additional  reason  for  concluding 
that  contagion  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  several  catas¬ 
trophes  ;  that  the  outbreak,  or,  at  least,  all  its  unconstitutional 
violence,  was  in  almost  every  instance  the  work  of  a  small,  mis¬ 
guided  and  inconsiderate  minority;  and  that  however  general 
might  have  been  the  desire  for  constitutional  governments,  there 
was  no  wish  for  a  suspension  of  all  government  whatever  in 
favour  of  those  provisional  substitutes  which  have  now  so 
strangely  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  power.  Still,  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  shock  could  never  have  been  thus  transmitted  from 
Paris  to  Vienna,  if  the  States  of  Central  Europe  had  not  been 
fitted,  by  some  such  reactionary  spirit,  for  receiving  and  con¬ 
ducting  it  But,  besides  these  ordinary  and  anticipated  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  French  revolution,  the  present  occasion  appears, 
among  its  other  results,  to  have  given  an  impulse  of  develop¬ 
ment  to  a  particular  sentiment  of  Nationality,  hitherto  unformed 
or  dormant. 

Even  in  this  country,  so  conspicuously  behind  the  Continent 
in  its  speculations  upon  European  combinations  or  destinies*. 


*  A  curious  illustration  of  the  aptitude  displayed  by  our  neighiwurs 
for  these  inquiries,  is  to  be  found  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  National  Assembly  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  constituted.  Representatives  were  nominated  to  prepare 
reports  on  the  principal  European  questions  as  coolly  as  committees 
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convictions  have  been  expressed,  that  in  the  possible  fortunes 
of  the  Sclavonic  race,  was  comprised  the  only  clement  by  which 
the  course  of  modern  history  was  likely  to  be  seriously  aftected. 
This  potent  element  has  been  sensibly  quickened  by  the  events 
of  last  February.  Most  readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  general 
theory  of  Panslavism,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  idea,  as 
recently  elaborated  by  the  writers  of  Eastern  Europe,  of  uniting 
all  Sclavonic  populations  into  one  enormous  empire  ;  which 
would  thus  almost  necessarily  become  the  master  Power  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  A  full  development  of  Panslavism  would 
of  course  presume  the  supremacy  of  Russia;  for  since  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  empire  comprise  fifty-three  out  of  the  seventy- 
eight  millions  numbered  by  the  Sclavonic  race,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  consummate  the  projected  union,  without  both 
including  the  population  of  Russia,  and  acknowledging  her 
natural  presidency.  But  a  modification  of  the  theory  has  been 
suggested,  by  which  the  idea  itself  is  pressed  into  service  against 
Russian  ambition ;  and  indeed  is  represented  as  the  only  plausible 
expedient  fur  checking  the  fated  advance  of  that  eastern  empire. 
It  is  proposed  that  Austria,  which  reckons  in  its  population 
returns  some  seventeen  millions  of  Sclavonians  against  six 
millions  and  a  half  of  Germans,  should  give  to  this  prepon¬ 
derating  element  its  due  supremacy;  should  in  short,  declare 
itself  a  Sclavonic  state ;  and  should  thus  reorganise  the  tottering 
fabric  of  its  empire  upon  a  new  and  enduring  basis. 

We  are  only  concerned  with  these  and  the  like  theories,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  invested  with  an  actual  influence  upon  the 
state  of  Europe  under  the  recent  movements ;  and  to  no  incon¬ 
siderable  extent  is  this  the  case  with  the  Austrian  Empire. 
No  sooner  had  the  ‘constitution’  of  the  25th  of  April  been 
promulgated,  than  all  the  nationalities  between  the  Siiave  and 
Dniester  were  in  full  ebullition.  The  inhabitants  of  Bohemia, 
being  two-thirds  Sclavonians,  refused,  as  will  be  remembered, 
to  compromise  their  nationality  by  sending  members  to  the 
German  Constituent  Assembly ;  and  by  way  of  counteracting  the 
Germanising  tendency  of  the  new  movement,  they  summoned  a 
Sclavonic  Congress  at  Prague,  from  Croatia,  Illyria,  Gallicia, 


would  be  appointed  in  our  own  House  of  Commons  to  scrutinise  a 
Railway  Extension  Bill :  e.  g — M.  Drouit  de  Lliuys  was  to  treat  the 
Spanish  question ;  M.  d’ Aragon,  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  M.  Xavier  Dur- 
rieu  those  of  Russia ;  M.  Edmond  Lafayette,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ; 
M.  Jober,  Austria  and  the  Sclave  countries ;  M.  Payer,  the  German 
Confederation;  M.  de  Voisin,  the  East;  AL  Heckeren,  Prussia  and 
Prussian  Poland ;  and  M.  Puysegur,  Egypt. 
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and  ^loravia.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  curious  coquetry  of  the 
Austrian  Court  with  this  rudimentary  confederation ;  nor  to  the 
tragedy  which  cut  short  the  proceedings  in  the  Bohemian  capital, 
as  our  purpose  is  sufficiently  answered  by  pointing  out  the  actual 
effects  of  the  movement  upon  the  Imperial  dominion.  The 
distinct  nationality  of  Hungary,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  so 
far  recognised,  that  it  was  actually  admitted  to  treat  upon 
independent  terms  with  the  central  government  of  that  new 
confederacy  or  empire  of  which  German  Austria  formed  a  part : 
and  it  has  even  been  suggested  in  our  diplomatic  circles,  that  a 
representative' of  British  interests  should  be  despatched  to  Pesth, 
so  that  Hungary  would  gain  a  distinction  of  which  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  soon  to  be  deprived.  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
Imperial  sanction  was  obtained  for  the  incorporation  with  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  of  those  provinces  which  lie  betw'een  its 
proper  border  and  the  Ottoman  territories,  viz.  Croatia  and  the 
militarv'  colonies  of  the  frontier.  Now  it  happens  that  in  the 
populations  which  compose  the  Hungarian  State,  and  Avhich  it 
vras  thus  proposed  to  amalgamate  so  completely,  there  subsist 
the  same  varieties  and  jealousies  of  race  as  in  the  Austrian 
Empire  itself  —  some  three  millions  of  Magyars  being  all  that 
can  be  shown  against  six  millions  of  Sclavonians.  The  con¬ 
sequence  has  been  the  repetition,  upon  a  small  scale,  of  the 
troubles  and  distractions  of  the  Imperial  State  in  one  of 
its  provinces ;  and  the  Croatians  and  Borderers  have  exhibited 
just  the  same  repugnance  to  the  centralising  government  of  the 
Magyars,  as  did  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  to  the  Ger¬ 
manising  authorities  of  Frankfort.  They  have  even  gone  further; 
for  Baron  Jellachich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  has  openly  levied  war 
against  the  hitherto  dominant  race  of  Hungary ;  has  defeated  the 
Magyars,  it  is  said,  in  several  engagements ;  and  is  leading  his 
triumphant  Sclavonians  to  the  gates  of  Pesth.  V ery  little  reflec¬ 
tion  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  such  a  movement  as  this  may 
soon  transcend  in  the  consequences  it  will  carry  with  it  the  more 
exciting  conflicts  on  the  Mincio  and  the  Eydcr.  Even  in  the 
Parliament  or  Assembly  of  Vienna,  the  Sclavonian  deputies  have 
already  a  clear  majority ;  and  at  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  the 
assumption  of  this  Sclavonic  form  was  really  the  only  alternative 
remaining  to  the  rulers  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

But,  connected  with  this  contingency,  comes  the  inevitable 
annexation  or  reconstitution  of  Poland.  The  ancient  provinces 
of  this  kingdom  are  the  very  focus  of  Sclavonic  nationality ;  and 
the  first  step  of  Sclavonised  Austria  must  necessarily  be  the 
recognition  of  their  suspended  rights.  Three  suppositions  have 
been  contemplated :  —  the  union  of  all  the  Polish  provinces  in 
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a  federal  Sclavonic  State  under  the  rule  of  Austria ;  their  incor¬ 
poration,  on  similar  conditions,  with  the  dominions  of  Russia ;  or 
their  erection  into  a  state  absolutely  independent.  But  in  either 
case  the  ultimate  consummation  of  Panslavism  would  appear 
unavoidable ;  for  the  intimate  alliance  of  restored  Poland  either 
with  Russia  or  New  Austria,  is  almost  a  thing  of  course ;  and  is 
it  then  probable,  that  with  such  sublimated  ideas  of  race,  these 
two  sections  of  a  great  nationality  will  conceive  their  missions 
fulfilled,  by  simply  balancing  each  other?  At  this  moment  the 
liberalisation,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
is  ])rcsumed  to  have  disengaged,  to  a  great  extent,  the  respective 
Polish  populations  of  each  power ;  and  to  have  precluded  the 
possibility  of  their  retention  any  longer  in  severance  or  subjec¬ 
tion.  The  Poles  consider  that  they  must  now’  be  necessarily 
competed  for  by  Russia  and  Austria,'  and  that  the  destinies  of 
Europe  depend  upon  the  decision.  Suggestions  towards  a  cor¬ 
dial  union  with  Russia,  upon  the  one  overpowering  principle  of 
race,  have  been  thrown  out  for  some  years  past ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  even  more  with  respect  to  this  question,  that  the  present 
reports  from  the  Danubian  principalities  assume  their  undoubted 
importance,  than  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte,  or  the  great  and  terrible  question  of  the  East. 

The  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  to  which  the  trans- 
Danubian  possessions  of  the  Turks  are  now  limited,  were 
among  the  territories  wrested  by  Solyman  the  ISIagnlficent 
from  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  at  the  time  when  the  stream  of 
Turkish  conquest  was  diverted,  under  the  direction  of  this  great 
sultan,  to  the  borders  of  the  Danube  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Nile.  Reduced  no  less  by  the  grinding  des¬ 
potism  of  the  Porte  than  by  the  pestilential  influence  of  the 
climate,  to  almost  perfect  desolation,  they  serve  by  this  very 
character  of  misery  to  strengthen  the  barrier  between  Turkey 
and  her  foe.  The  natural  line  of  defence  for  the  Ottoman 
Empire  being  the  Danube,  these  unhealthy  wastes  have  to  be 
traversed  by  any  invaders  from  the  north-east  before  the  real 
defences  of  the  country  can  be  arrived  at ;  and  so  thoroughly 
have  they  answered  their  purpose,  that  Russian  armies  usually 
appeared  before  those  fatal  fortresses  between  Widdiu  and 
Ismail,  shorn  of  one-half  their  strength,  which  had  been  left 
behind  in  the  Moldavian  swamps.  Considerations  of  this 
kind  quickened  the  national  proi)ensity  of  Russia  to  push  her 
frontier  to  the  Danube ;  and  with  such  success  were  her  efforts 
exerted,  that  the  transfluvian  provinces  in  question  are  now 
almost  as  much  Russian  as  Turkish.  By  the  treaty  of  Jassy, 
which  concluded  the  bloody  campaigns  of  Suwarrow  upon  the 
Danube,  Russia  obtained  such  a  recognition  of  her  influence 
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beyond  her  own  proper  frontier,  as  to  stipulate  that  the  liospodars 
or  governors  of  Wallachia.and  Moldavia,  should  neither  be  ap¬ 
pointed  nor  removed  without  consent  from  St.  Petersburg  first 
obtained.  A  disregard  of  this  stipulation  was  the  pretext  for  the 
war  of  1810;  and  the  right  of  interference  was  so  far  confirmed 
and  extended  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  that  these 
Danubiun  principalities  may  be  now  represented  as  depending 
rather  on  the  protectorate  of  Russia  than  on  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Porte.  It  was  among  the  conditions  exacted  by  Russia,  that 
no  Turks  should  reside  in  these  provinces ;  so  that  her  influence 
over  a  pure  Romanic  population  (tlie  Wallachians  being  the 
descendants  of  the  colonists  of  the  old  Roman  empire)  should  be 
preserved  entire.  When,  acconlingly,  the  shock  of  domestic 
revolution,  reaching  even  to  Jassy  and  Bucharest,  caused  the 
overthrow  of  the  hospodar  and  the  proclamation  of  a  provisional 
government,  Russia  exerted  her  privilege  by  marching  troops 
across  the  Pruth  to  rectify  the  disorder.  This  however,  as  we 
have  said,  is  not  all.  By  the  position  thus  occupied  she  has 
been  enabled  to  aid  the  insurgent  Sclavonians  of  Southern  Hun¬ 
gary,  with  succours  sent  up  the  Danube ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  she  is  actively  availing  herself  of  these  facilities  for  pushing 
her  Sclavonic  interests ;  and  that  her  ostensible  proceedings  in 
the  Principalities  do  but  cover  the  ramifications  of  a  deeper 
scheme. 

No  reader  will  be  suqmsed  if,  within  such  limits  as  were  at 
our  command,  we  have  failed  in  giving  a  satisfactoiy  account  of 
any  jiarticular  European  state.  We  have  selected  for  illustra¬ 
tion  those  which  by  reason  of  their  constitution  or  position 
ap{)carcd  eminently  to  call  for  notice;  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  estimating  our  conclusions,  that  we  have  anticipated 
the  usual  season  of  comment,  and  have  offered  these  remarks 
during  a  period  of  transition,  when  almost  every  day  was  pro¬ 
ducing  some  material  change  in  the  as|)cct  of  the  affairs  under 
consideration.  Perhaps,  however,  the  very  character  which  our 
observations  must  needs  derive  from  such  a  circumstance,  may 
lend  them  some  additional  interest  hereafter,  as  it  may  be  in¬ 
structive  to  refer,  when  the  end  shall  have  at  length  arrived,  to 
these  records  of  a  state  of  actual  progress.  Inr  any  case,  we  hope 
that  we  may  have  facilitated  the  comprehension  of  the  events 
now  daily  announced  from  all  quarters  of  Europe,  and  have 
enabled  the  reader  to  appreciate,  with  greater  satisfaction  to 
himself,  the  incidents  of  the  drama  still  in  progress.  Were  it  a 
less  agreeable  subject  to  dwell  upon,  we  should  hardly  think 
it  necessary  to  explain  the  absence  of  a  mighty  figure  from  our 
extempore  panorama.  We  have  said  nothing  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons :  nor  shall  we  recur  to_  any  of  those 
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proverbial  illustrations  of  the  conspicuousness  which  follows 
upon  certain  conditions  of  retirement.  Our  readers  will  grate¬ 
fully  recognise  the  blessings  which  enable  all  mention  of  this 
country  to  be  dispensed  with,  in  an  estimate  of  revolutions  and 
their  results. 

If,  now,  we  take  a  retrosi)ective  glance  at  the  scenes  which 
have  passed  in  review  before  us,  we  shall  be  probably  inclined 
to  conclude,  that  the  disturbance  likely  to  be  suffered  by  the 
political  system,  is  smaller  than  could  have  been  conceived  by 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations  some  six  months  ago.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  Power  will  acquire  undue  preponderance  or 
aggrandisement,  or  that  any  strange  member  will  be  introduced 
into  the  system,  excepting  on  conditions  hardly  yet  probable  — 
the  development,  namely,  of  the  new-born  spirit  of  ‘nationality’ 
into  some  practical  and  effective  agency.  If  Germany  should 
really  become  a  consolidated  state  animated  by  a  single  will, 
such  a  Power  would  doubtless  excite  suspicions,  and  provoke 
combinations  hitherto  untried ;  though,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  there  is  no  great  reason  for  supposing  that  its  influence 
could  be  detrimentally  exerted.  As  much,  it  is  true,  cannot  be 
asserted  of  a  great  Sclavonic  state ;  but  this  contingency  is  much 
farther  from  its  realisation  than  a  Germanic  empire,  and  would 
be  attended  with  obstacles  infinitely  more  serious  than  those 
which,  even  in  the  latter  case,  have  not  yet  been  proved  sur¬ 
mountable.  Excepting,  however,  by  the  instrumentality  of  this 
new  clement  of  ‘  race,’  there  does  not  apjMjar  much  likelihood  of 
the  growth  of  any  Pow'er  into  proportions  inconsistent  with  the 
stability  of  the  system.  As  little  is  it  probable  that  any  minor 
Power  will  be  demolished  or  absorbed.  The  Eastern  question 
has  not  been  perceptibly  brought  nearer  its  solution  by  the 
recent  shock ;  and,  as  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  that,  it  would 
seem,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  right  arm  of  the  Danes.  If 
any  new  creations  appear  to  be  in  embryo,  they  are  not  of  a 
character  to  justify  much  beyond  a  passing  interest.  The  king¬ 
dom  or  duchy  or  principality  of  Lombardy,  will  import  little 
to  the  system  of  Eurojre,  and  a  place  might  be  found  even  for 
inde])endent  Sicily  without  any  serious  disarrangement. 

Beyond  doubt  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  internal 
disorganisation  of  states  wear  an  unpleasant  and  menacing 
aspect ;  but  the  practical  propagandism  of  February  was  cut 
very  short  in  its  career,  and  no  power  can  be  now  said  to  give 
its  neighbours  any  such  apprehensions  as  those  excited  by  Jaco¬ 
binical  France,  or  anarchical  Poland.  Neither,  amidst  all  the 
medley  of  constitutional  novelties,  does  it  appear  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  organisation  of  any  peojde  will  become  fundamentally 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  European  fabric,  or  that 
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any  dangerous  discord  will  be  introduced  through  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  or  administration  irreconcileiihle  with  those  generally 
received  by  other  governments.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  states  which  have  been  so  rudely  shaken  as  to  be  quite 
incapacitated  for  the  discharge  of  what  have  hitherto  been  their 
accepted  functions,  and  which  are  so  altered  in  external  circum¬ 
stances,  as  hardly  to  be  recognised  for  their  former  selves. 
But,  on  this  point,  it  may  be  observed,  that  certain  of  those 
functions  were  such,  perhaps,  as  to  render  their  perpetuation  by 
no  means  unconditionally  desirable ;  not  to  mention  that  it  is 
as  yet  uncertain  what  form  or  capacity  they  may  hereafter 
assume.  Viewed  with  reference  to  its  bearings  ujwn  social 
and  political  progress,  the  system  of  Europe  has  been  no  doubt 
radically  changed  by  the  events  which  have  occurred:  but  we 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  allege  that  such  change  is  essentially 
and  altogether  proplietic  of  evil. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  whole  panorama  is, 
perhaps,  that  a  degree  of  vigorous  force  and  virtue  has  been 
demonstrated  to  exist  at  present  in  the  political  system,*  which, 
considered  in  its  most  significant  light,  approaches  to  a  guarantee 
of  the  public  i)eace.  Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  the 
contrast,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Europe  of  1848  with  the  Europe 
of  1793.  Whether  the  political  system  at  the  earlier  j)eriod, 
had  actually,  as  French  writers  assert,  become  effete  and  useless 
from  age  and  violence  before  the  summoning  of  the  States 
General,  or  whether,  as  the  publicists  of  other  nations  allege, 
it  was  overthrown,  while  in  serviceable  action,  by  the  rude  shock 
of  French  aggression,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  when  the  day 
of  trial  came,  it  was  found  wanting,  and  that  war  broke  out 
almost  as  abruptly  as  if  no  international  ties  had  ever  existed. 
At  the  present  crisis,  general  war  has  hitherto  been  happily 
averted ;  and  this,  throughout  a  succession  of  chances  unusually 
critical  and  jierilous.  Sixty  years  ago  Europe  would  have  been 
infallibly  plunged  into  flames  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean,  under  one-tenth  of  the  temptations  which  sove¬ 
reigns  and  people  have  now  resisted.  Arbitration  supersedes 
war,  if  it  does  not  prevent  it ;  and  such  a  community  of  acconl 
and  tractability  of  disposition  have  been  observable  among 
governments  of  all  descriptions,  as  appears  to  promise  well  for 
future  tranquillity.  IMost  sincerely  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
worst  may  now  be  really  past,  —  that  the  political  system  of  the 
civilized  part  of  the  world  may  survive  undamaged  in  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  power,  —  and  that  the  state  of  Europe  may  experience 
no  more  disturbances  than  such  as  liave  here  been  chronicled. 


No.  CLXXIX.  will  he  published  in  January,  1849. 
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433 — his  theory  of  the  ‘facial  angle,’  ib.  See  Ethnology. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Herschel’s  astronomical  discoveries  at.  See 
Herschel,  Sir  John. 

Capefigue,  M.,  review  of  his  works  on  Europe  and  Congress  of 
Vienna,  514.  See  Europe,  State  of. 

Capital,  Mr.  Mill’s  deflnition  of  the  word,  309-14 — different  senses  in 
which  it  may  be  used,  310 — what  is  capital?  310-2 — Adam  Smith’s 
division  of,  into  fixed  and  circulating,  312 — remarks  suggested  by 
Mr.  Mill’s  views,  309-19. 

Caroline,  Princess,  Lord  Hervey’s  love  for,  492 — her  grief  for  his 
death,  494. 

Centauri,  a,  Herschel’s  observations  on,  107. 

Chambers,  Sir  William,  Dissertation  of,  on  Oriental  Gardening,  416. 

Chesterjield,  Lord  Hervey’s  character  of,  498.  See  Hervey,  Lord. 

China  and  the  Chinese,  exaggerated  conceptions  of,  have  disappointed 
anticipations  of  Europeans,  403 — styled  the  Flowery  Empire,  »5.— 
celebrated  for  their  cultivation  of  flowers,  ib. — Horticultural  Society 
deputes  Mr.  Fortune  to  visit,  ib. — range  of  his  observations  confined 
to  privileged  maritime  towns,  404 — curiosity  excited  by  his  visit 
to  Amoy,  ib. — attack  of  natives  on  him  at  Chinchew,  ib. — decep¬ 
tions  practised  on  him  at  Ningpo  and  Shanghai,  405 — he  visits 
gardens  of  mandarins  at  Ningpo,  406 — the  Fa-tee  Gardens,  407 — 
description  of  Soo-chow-fow,  407-8 — Mr.  Fortune  visits  Island  of 
Luzan,  409— obtains  the  Phalocnopsis  amabilis,  ib. — attack  of 
pirates,  410 — attempts  of  our  government  to  destroy  piracy  in 
Chinese  seas,  ib. — opinions  of  various  writers  on  their  skill  in 
gardening,  411-9 — notion  that  the  English  derived  their  system 
from  the  Chinese,  without  foundation,  411— Gray's  remarks  on,  ib. 
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• — Pure  Benoist’s  narrative,  412-3 — garden  of  Tuen-min-yuen,  418 
—Sir  George  Staunton’s  description  of,  414 — the  Zhe-hol  gardens, 
ib. — visit  of  Sir  George  Staunton  to,  ib. — Father  Kipa’s  notice  of 
these  gardens,  414-6 — Sir  William  Chambers’s  dissertation  on 
their  system  of  gardening,  416 — Sir  John  Davis’s  critique  on,  ib. 
— lake  and  gardens  of  See-how,  417— Sir  George  Staunton’s  de¬ 
scription  of  these  gardens,  ib. — remarks  on  their  national  under¬ 
standing  and  feeling  for  natural  gardening,  418 — Humboldt’s 
opinion,  419 — opinions  of  Lieu-tscheu,  ib. — their  passion  for  land¬ 
scape  gardening  carried  to  a  ruinous  extent,  420 — receives  a  check, 
and  a  modest  taste  introduced,  ib. — embellishments  of  the  Tartars, 
421 — observations  of  Pere  Amiot,  ib. — English  and  Chinese  systems 
of  gardening  compared,  423-9. 

Christina,  Queen,  originator  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  550. 

D 

Deffand,  Madame  du,  her  attachment  for  Walpole,  358. 

Diez,  Von  Frederick,  review  of  his  ‘Leben  und  Werke  der  Trouba¬ 
dours,’  1-32.  See  Provencal  Poetry. 

Dinaux,  M.,  review  of  his  ‘  Trouveres  Cambresiens,’  1-32 — ^his  opinion 
respecting  compositions  of  trouveres  and  troubadours,  32.  See 
Provencal  Poetry ;  Scandinavia. 

E 

Egypt,  Sharpe’s  History  of,  32-63 — its  history  a  great  desideratum,  33 
— the  Valley  of  the  Nile  always  coveted  by  European  powers,  t5.— 
its  claims  to  notice,  ib. — its  present  prosperity  and  political  rela¬ 
tions,  33-4 — its  ruler  and  his  policy,  34 — received  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  from  historians,  ib. — its  history  but  little  taught  at  schools,  ib. 
recent  works  upon,  35 — its  ancient  history  divided  into  three 
periods,  ib. — the  native  hierarchy  and  its  priest  kings,  the  period 
of  castes,  ib. — but  little  known  to  Abram  during  his  residence,  36 
— its  early  civilisation,  trade,  &c.  36-7 — causes  of  its  wealth,  38 
—cities  and  houses  of  ancient  Egypt,  39 — population  consisted  of 
three  classes,  40-57 — city  of  Naucratis,  foundation  of  dominion  of 
Hellenic  race,  ib. — conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  41 — Racotis  the 
foundation  of  city  of  Alexandria,  ih. — Ptolemy  Soter,  its  ruler,  42 
— its  happiness  and  prosperity  under  his  rule,  ib. — condition  of  the 
Jews  and  Copts  during  his  reign,  43 — religious  toleration  allowed 
by,  44 — plans  of  Alexander  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  ib. — character  of 
Ptolemy,  t'A— description  of  Alexandria,  45 — built  by  Dinocrates, 
ih. — climate  of  Alexandria,  46 — its  prosperity,  46-8 — worship  of 
Serapis  at,  47 — Museum  at  Alexandria,  47-56 — reign  of  Phila- 
delphus,  Augustan  age  of  Egypt,  48 — decline  of  Alexandria,  49 — 
comparison  between  Philadelphus  and  Charles  II.  ib. — literary 
society  and  their  meetings  at  the  Museum,  51 — the  Lagidne  muni¬ 
ficent  in  patronage  of  Learning  and  Arts,  53 — dynasty  of  Lagidaa 
era  of  Alexandrian  literature,  54 — library  of  the  Museum,  55— 
Alexandrian  schools,  54-6 — religion  of  ancient  Egypt,  57— Poly- 
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'  bius’s  account  of  population  of,  59 — character  of  its  inhabitants, 
57-61 — Miss  Martineau’s  work  on,  62— extract  from,  62-3. 

Emigration,  a  remedy  for  national  distress,  397. 

English  Life,  Social  and  Domestic,  review  of.  See  Revolution  and 
Reform. 

Ethnology,  Dr.  Prichard’s  works  on  :  importance  and  interest  attached 
to  the  study  of,  429 — nature  of  the  science,  430— other  branches 
of  knowledge  contribute  to  its  elucidation,  431 — historical  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  its  study,  432— question  of  fixity  or  identity  of 
races  solved  by  comparison  of  present  with  the  past,  ib. — language 
of  mankind  originally  similar,  ih. — researches  of  the  Anatomist 
and  Physiologist  to  determine  this  identity,  433 — Camper  and  his 
system,  ih. — the  ‘  facial  angle,’  his  test  for  the  moral  elevation  or 
degradation  of  a  race,  ih. — cases  cited  in  illustration,  ib — Blumen- 
bach  and  his  researches,  434 — his  divisions  adopted  by  Cuvier,  ih. 
— Dr.  Prichard’s  theory,  435 — his  three  leading  types :  the  oval  or 
elliptical  skull,  the  pyramidal,  the  prognathous,  435-7 — difficulties 
attending  the  cranial  theory,  437 — historical  evidences  illustrative 
of,  439 — the  Turks  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  the  Magyar, 

.  Negro,  Oceanic,  Irish,  and  other  races,  439-43 — resemblance  of 
lower  orders  of  Irish  to  inhabitants  of  Australia,  443 — conforma- 
tion  of  skulls  of  each  race  affected  by  want  and  degradation,  ib. — 
theory  of  colour  of  the  skin  and  character  of  the  hair,  445 — ex¬ 
amination  of  colouring  tissue  of  the  skin,  ib. — the  Syro- Arabian 
race,  the  Jews,  Indo-European  branch  of  Caucasian  race,  the 

-  African  and  other  races,  all  insufficient  tests  for  determining 

identity  of  races  from  colour  of  skin,  446-53 — theory  of  the  hair 
examined,  452 — little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  it,  ib. — instances 
illustrating  the  subject,  454 — relation  between  climate  and  colour 
not  perfectly  uniform,  455 — Bishop  Heber’s  remarks  on  varieties 
in  colour  of  the  Hindoos,  457 — general  propositions  to  be  adduced 
from  the  subject,  458— researches  of  the  Psychologist,  460 — attri. 
butes  of  humanity  dependent  on  development  of  psychical  charac¬ 
ters  of  races,  461 — same  tests  applicable  to  all  races,  ib _ Dr. 

Prichard’s  researches,  462 — case  of  the  Bushmen,  ib. — a  degraded 
caste  of  the  Hottentot  race,  463 — their  degradation  attributed  to 
Europeans,  but  disproved  by  Dr.  Smith,  ib. — Hottentot  character, 
466 — labours  of  the  United  Brethren  have  greatly  tended  to  their 
moral  elevation,  467 — these  labours  have  equally  raised  the  Green¬ 
lander  and  Negro,  468 — Dr.  Channing’s  character  of  the  Negro, 
469 — intellectual  development  of  the  Negro,  ib. — the  science  of 
Philology  and  its  contributions  to  Ethnology,  470— definition  of 

-  the  word,  ib. — the  science  but  little  cultivated  except  in  Germany, 

•  ib. — languages  of  Old  Continent  reduced  to  five  great  families,  ih. 

— all  derived  from  one  primary  stock,  471 — instances  adduced  in 
proof,  471-81 — Dr.  Prichard’s  remarks  on  the  Indo-European,  ti. — 
Chevalier  Bunsen’s  theory,  470-81 — difiiculties  attending  the  sub¬ 
ject,  482-7 — commendatory  encomium  on  Dr.  Prichard’s  works, 
487. 

Europe,  State  of:  introductory  observations,  514 — existing  system  a 
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federal  system,  515 — revievr  of  European  constitution,  ib, — treaties 
of  Vienna  the  basis  of  this  constitution,  516 — dislike  of  the  French 
to  these  treaties,  ib. — intention  of  treaties  to  restore  European  system, 

517 — difficulties  attending  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  ib _ acts 

of  the  Congress  to  be  considered  as  repartitions  of  territory  or  sanc¬ 
tions  of  principle,  517-20 — repression  of  France  their  aim,  517 — 
scheme  of  Napoleon,  518 — Confederation  of  the  Rhine  dissolved, 
and  Germanic  States  re-organised,  i5.— other  measures  of  precau¬ 
tion  adopted,  519— deliberations  of  Congress  characterised  by 

sincere  liberality,  521— particular  illustrations  of  this  spirit,  ib _ 

errors  of  the  Congress,  ib. — early  development  of  dissatisfaction, 
523 — formation  and  object  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  524 — occasioned 
by  spread  of  liberal  opinions,  525 — its  effect  on  policy  of  Europe, 
ib. — accession  of  France,  526 — produces  invasion  of  Spain,  ib. — 
England  no  party  to  the  Alliance,  ib. — defection  of  France,  528 — 
nature  of  the  Alliance  Russe,  530 — changed  by  Louis  Philippe  for 
Alliance  Anglaise  and  the  entente  cordiale,  550-1 — objects  of 
old  federal  system  of  France,  531 — revolution  of  1830  intr^uced  a 
new  epoch,  532 — independence  of  Belgium,  533 — triumph  of  con¬ 
stitutional  principles  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  534 — the  Quadrupal 
Alliance,  ib. — rise  of  the  French  Republic,  535-8 — its  policy,  ib. 
(General  Cavaignac,  536 — the  disturbances  at  Vienna  and  Ber¬ 
lin,  538 — project  of  the  new  Germanic  Empire,  539 — little  sym- 
pathy  evinced  for  the  movement,  ib. — the  Frankfort  Assembly 
and  its  policy,  540 — present  condition  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  543 — 
Russia  and  her  isolated  policy,  543-4 — Switzerland  and  her  Con¬ 
federation,  ib. — neutrality  of  Switzerland  necessary  for  interests  of 
Europe,  545— confederation  threatened  by  Austria,  546 — position 
of  Sardinia,  546 — history  of  the  ‘  Two  Sicilies,’  547  —Italy  and  her 
destiny,  548 — stability  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  549— Spain  and 
Portugal  unaffected  by  recent  commotions,  549-50 — origin  of  the 
Spanish  marriages,  550 — the  theory  of  Panslavism,  553 — its  de¬ 
velopment  and  probable  success,  553-6 — anticipation  of  a  bright 
future,  557-8.  See  Republic,  the  French;  Gerwanic 'Empire ; 
Revolution  and  Reform. 

European  Remodellings.  See  Europe,  State  of. 

F 

Facial  angle.  Camper’s  theory  of  the,  433. 

Fauriel,  M.,  review  of  his  ‘  Histoire  de  la  Poesie  Proven^ale,’  1-32 — 
his  opinions  respecting  priority  of  the  troubadours,  2 — his  opinion 
respecting  poem  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine,  23.  See  Provencal  Poetry; 
Scandinavia. 

Feldhausen,  site  of  Herschel’s  observatory,  107. 

Feuerbach's  Religion  der  Zukunft.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Filmlands  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

ForseWs  ‘  Statistik  ofver  Sverrige,’  review  of,  237-91.  See  Germanic 
Empire. 

Forster,  John,  review  of  his  ‘Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith,’  193-225.  See  Goldsmith,  Oliver. 
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Fortune,  Robert,  his  ‘  Wanderings  in  China,’  403— deputed  by  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  ib. — confined  range  of  his  observations  in  China, 
404 — curiosity  excited  by  his  visit  to  Amoy,  attacked  by  natives 
at  Chinchew,  ib. — deceptions  practised  on  him,  405 — visits  tlio 
garden  of  a  mandarin,  406— visit  to  Soo-chow-foo,  407— descrip¬ 
tion  of  Soo-chow-foo,  408 — visits  the  Island  of  Luzan  and  procures 
the  Phalccnopsis  amabilis,  409 — attack  of  Chinese  pirates,  410— 
Chinese  celebrated  for  their  horticultural  pursuits,  411-7 — descrip¬ 
tion  of  Yuen-min-yuen,  Zhe-hol,  and  See-how,  414-7— extract 
from  Lieu-tscheu  describing  Chinese  art  of  gardening,  419 — tlieir 
passion  for  gardening  carried  to  an  extreme,  420 — ruinous  to  the 
state,  ib. — reformations  consequently  introduced  into  tlie  art,  j5.— 
the  Tartars  introduced  new  embellishments,  421 — observations  of 
Pere  Amiot,  ib. — English  and  Chinese  style,  423-9. 

Franchise,  elective,  right  of,  dependent  on  payment  of  taxes,  383 — a 
theory  of  the  British  constitution,  ib. 

Frederick,  Prince,  son  of  Greorge  II.,  character  of,  491-502. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  satirical  comparison  of,  with  Julian  the 
Apostate.  Sec  Strauss. 

G 

Gardening,  Chinese.  See  China. 

Garrick,  epitaph  of,  on  Goldsmith,  217 — Johnson’s  allusion  to  his 
death,  351 — Walpole’s  depreciation  of,  349-52. 

Geigers  ‘  Smiirre  Skrifter,’  review  of,  237-91.  See  Germanic 
Empire. 

George  11.,  Lord  Hervey’s  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of.  See  Ilerveg, 
Lord  John. 

Germanic  Empire,  project  for  re-constructing  a,  238 — two  move¬ 
ments  in  Germanic  system,  ib. — reform  universally  demandeil,  ib. 
— Parisian  revolution  gave  first  impulse  to  popular  will,  239— 
Confederation  of  1815  did  not  make  '  a  Germany,’ i6. — German 
nation  virtually  dismembered,  ib. — its  ancient  history,  241 — original 
divisions  of  the  empire,  ib. — reunited  under  Otho  the  Great,  ti.— 
Italy  incorporated,  241-2-59 — this  incorporation  gave  rise  to 
titles  ‘  King  of  the  Romans,’  and  ‘  Holy  ^man  Empire,’  243 — 
gradual  division  into  duchies  and  states,  244 — singular  devclo|)- 
ment  of  the  elective  principle,  245 — similar  to  that  of  Poland,  ib. 
— transmission  of  crown  to  various  houses,  246 — at  last  hereditary 
in  house  of  Rudolf,  247 — attempts  to  destroy  its  supremacy,  ib. — 
extent  of  German  territory  depended  on  prow'ess  of  tl)e  Margraves, 
248 — Province  of  Schleswig  claimed  by,  249— equally  claimed  by 
Denmark,  t5.— dominions  of  the  empire  co-extensive  w’ith  German 
nationality,  ib. — non-nationality  of  Bohemia,  ib. — a  separate  king¬ 
dom  under  electors,  250 — Hungary  incorporated  with  Bohemia 
under  House  of  Hapsburg,  251 — Emperor  of  Germany  held  first 
place  among  sovereigns,  ib. — the  Emperors  remarkable  for  their 
poverty,  253 — decline  of  the  monarchy,  ib. — domestic  revolutions 
destructive  of  the  national  unity,  254 — rise  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
hurg,  255— formation  of  Austrian  empire,  255-57  —Austria  origi- 
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nally  a  border  province,  ib. — extent  of  its  territorj-,  256 — Switzer¬ 
land  held  by  the  'old  counts,  ih. — independence  of  the  Swiss,  ih. — 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  united  to  Austria,  257 — accession  of  Italy 
to,  259-— part  of  Poland  absorbed,  ih. — great  increase  of  territorial 
possessions,  ih. — ^formation  and  rise  of  Prussia,  ih. — a  fief  of  Poland, 
ih. — House  of  Brandenburgh,  260 — description  of  Prussia,  i5. — ori¬ 
ginally  possessed  by  Teutonic  knights,  ih. — extent  of  Prussia,  ih. — 
Frederick  William  the  Great,  its  first  king,  261 — rival  of  Austria, 
262 — these  several  divisions  of  Germanic  Empire  destroyed  its 
nationality,  263 — Luther  contributed  greatly  to  this  dismember¬ 
ment,  264 — progress  of  the  Reformation,  ih. — ecclesiastical  states 
of  the  empire,  265 — effects  of  the  Reformation,  266-8 — the  diet 
composed  of  crowned  heads,  269 — numerical  strength  of  forces  of 
the  kingdoms  at  close  of  seventeenth  century,  ih. — heterogeneous 
character  of  these  forces,  ib. — formation  of  leagues  and  unions, 
their  names,  270 — their  objects,  ih. — rise  of  Napoleon,  272 — dis¬ 
memberment  and  abasement  of  Austria  by  Napoleon,  272-6 — 
schemes  of  Napoleon,  ib. — the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  formed, 
277 — old  Germanic  Empire  now  entirely  destroyed,  ih. — dissolution 
of  Najwleon’s  Confederation,  279— treaty  of  Paris  occasioned  new 
Act  of  Confederation,  ih. — framed  on  model  of  old  empire,  ih. — 
its  military  force,  280 — the  new  scheme  for  political  re-organisa¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  281 — detail  of  the  scheme,  ih. — empire  to  be 
hereditary,  ib. — constitution  of  its  parliament,  ih. — King  of  Prussia 
the  proposed  sovereign,  285 — impracticability  of  the  scheme, 
282-91.  See  Europe,  State  of. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  Life  and  Adventures  of,  by  John  Forster — his 
early  education,  193 — his  character  when  at  school,  194 — sent  to 
Dublin  University,  ib. — enters  as  a  sizar,  ib. — difficulties  at  college 
195 — means  adopted  to  relieve  himself,  195 — anecdotes  of  his 
generosity,  196-210 — tries  for  a  scholarship  and  succeeds,  ib. — his 
early  follies  and  dissolute  habits,  196-201 — escapes  from  college, 
.197 — brought  back  by  his  brother,  ib. — takes  his  bachelor’s  degree, 
ih. — leaves  college  and  assists  his  brother,  ib. — applies  for  ordina¬ 
tion,  and  is  rejected,  198 — studies  the  law,  ib. — this  abandoned 
and  takes  to  medicine,  198-9 — studies  at  Edinburgh,  199— his 
adventures  in  Scotland,  ib. — arrives  at  Leyden,  ib. — leaves  Leyden 
and  with  his  fiute  turns  tourist,  200 — ‘  examines  '  mankind,  and 
sees  both  sides  of  the  picture,’  ib. — arrives  in  London,  ib. — en¬ 
deavours  to  procure  a  subsistence,  ib. — turns  assistant  to  Dr. 

Milner,  201 — leaves  Dr.  Milner,  ib _ engages  with  Mr.  Griffith.^ 

and  devotes  himself  to  the  ‘  Montlily  Review,’  ib. — finds  out  his 
true  profession,  202 — style  and  character  of  his  writings,  202-4 
— Goldsmith  the  hero  of  his  own  works,  202 — his  conceptions 
of  character  masterly,  203— contrasted  with  Gray,  204 — his 
aversion  to  epithets,  ib. — his  critiques  on  other  poets,  204-5 — 
deficient  in  imaginative  power,  205 — .Johnson’s  estimate  of  him, 
‘  affectuum  lenis  dominator,’  206 — his  ideas  not  numerous,  another 
peculiarity,  ib. — Le  Sage,  his  first  model  in  diction,  208— com¬ 
parison  with,  ib. — his  vanity,  209 — curious  letter  to  his  brother 
VOL.  LXXXVIII.  NO.  CLXXVIII.  P  P 
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Maurice,  instance  of  his  extreme  sensibility,  210 — compared  with 
Schiller,  211 — his  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Johnson,  212 — 
anecdotes  respecting,  ib. — publication  of  ‘  The  Traveller,’  and  other 
pieces,  213 — Johnson’s  critique  on  the  ‘  Good-natured  Man,’  ti,— 
Gray’s  opinion  of  Goldsmith,  ib. — reception  of  his  comedies  on  the 
stage,  ib. — his  remuneration  and  extravagance,  ib. — Goldsmith  at 
the  height  of  his  renown,  ib. — Johnson’s  opinion  of  him  as  an 
historian,  214 — his  conversational  powers,  ib. — his  difficulties  and 
measures  to  remove  them,  216-7 — Garrick’s  epitaph  on  him,  217 
— his  last  poem,  ‘  Retaliation,’  ib. — Reynolds’  friendship  for  him, 
217 — his  last  illness,  217 — his  death,  218 — Mr.  Forster’s  reflections 
on,  ib. — remarks  suggested  by,  219. 

Gray,  poetry  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  Goldsmith,  204 — his  opinion 
of  Goldsmith,  213.  See  Goldsmith,  Oliver. 

Gray,  Mr.,  remarks  of,  on  Chinese  gardening,  411. 

H 

Heron,  D.  C.,  Review  of  his  Constitutional  History  of  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity,  163-93 — ^his  exposure  of  grievances  of,  187.  See  Uni¬ 
versities,  the  English. 

HerscheVs,  Sir  John  F.  TV.,  Survey  of  the  Southern  Heavens,  104 — 
work  on  the  northern  commenced  by  his  father,  ib. — assisted  by 
sister  and  brother,  ib. — ^memoir  of  his  sister  Caroline,  ib. — survey 
continued  by  the  son  from  filial  regard,  105— discoveries  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  ib. — the  southern  hemisphere  unexplored, 
106 — removal  of  his  establishment  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  107 — 
Feldhausen  the  site  of  bis  observatory,  i6.— commencement  of  his 
observations  on  the  star  a  Centauri,  ib. — results  of  his  observations, 
108-16 — description  of  his  instruments,  109 — mode  of  ascertaining 
powers  of  a  telescope,  1 10 — his  plan  for  remedying  loss  of  light  in 
reflecting  telescopes.  111 — hypothesis  for  calculating  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  light,  111-14 — climate  of  the  Cape  suited  for  astronomical 
observations,  115 — ^times  most  favourable,  ib. — number  of  stars 
observed  by,  116— the  Magellanic  clouds,  117— character  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  cluster,  119 — nebulous  system  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  ib. — hypothesis  concerning  the  Milky  Way,  120 — 
forms  of  the  nebulae  in  southern  heavens,  121 — the  nebular  hypo¬ 
thesis,  125 — number  of  double  stars  discovered,  ib. — results  of  his 
observations  on  their  angles  of  position,  127 — division  of  double 
stars  into  four  classes,  129 — Struve’s  division  into  eight,  128 — 
motion  of  double  stars,  131 — nature  of  the  connexion  of  double 
stars,  132 — uncertainty  of  such  investigations,  ib. — elements  of  the 
orbit  of  y  Virginis,  ib. — observations  on,  133 — his  system  of 
gauging  the  heavens,  134 — ‘the  method  of  sequences ’  explained, 
137 — apparatus  used  by  him  in  these  experiments,  139 — results  of 
his  observations  on  the  magnitudes  of  various  stars,  140 — his  ob¬ 
servations  cn  Saturn  and  bis  satellites,  141 — high  estimate  of  his 
talents  and  character,  142 — the  work  undertaken  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  ib. — munificent  offer  of  Duke  of  Northumberland,  1 43. 

Hervey,  John,  Lord,  his  Memoirs  of  tlve  Reign  of  George  II. — Lord 
Hervey  chiefly  known  through  Pope,  488 — satirised  by  Pope  as 
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Lord  Fanny  and  Sporus,  ib. — his  lines  on  Pope,  489 — his  birth 
and  parentage,  ib. — sent  over  to  Hanover,  and  pays  his  court  to  the 
sovereign,  490 — marries  Miss  Lepell,  ib. — Chesterfield’s  couplet 

on  his  marriage,  ib _ attaches  himself  to  Walpole,  ib. — moves 

address  at  George  II. 's  first  parliament,  491 — his  connection  with 
Prince  Frederick,  ib. — character  of  Prince  Frederick,  491-502 
leaves  prince’s  service,  and  attaches  himself  to  the  king,  492 — is 
made  vice-chamberlain,  tA.— his  friendship  for  the  queen,  and  love 
for  Princess  Caroline,  ib. — useful  services  rendered  by  him  to 
Walpole  and  his  government,  ib. — after  queen’s  death  loses  both 
his  influence  and  power,  ib. — succeeds  Lord  Godolphin  as  privy 
seal,  ib. — retires  from  office  on  Walpole’s  fall,  493 — his  fidelity  to 
Walpole,  ib. — his  letter  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  anticipating  his  own 
decease,  494 — his  death,  ib. — grief  of  the  Princess  Caroline,  ib. — 
the  memoirs  commence  with  accession  of  George  II.,  ib. — English 
character  and  constitution  illustrated  by  reigns  of  George  I.  and 
II.,  ib. — character  of  public  men  of  the  age,  495 — political  enmity 
between  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  496 — character  of  Pulteney,  ib. — 
rise  of  Walpole,  497 — anecdote  of  the  court,  ib. — his  character  of 
Chesterfield,  498 — characters  of  the  Queen  and  George  II.,  and 
Lady  Suifolk,  500-3 — conferences  of  the  Queen  with  Lords 
Ilervey  and  Stair,  504-5 — influence  of  the  queen  over  her  hus¬ 
band,  506 — Walpole  a  lover  of  peace,  507 — thwarts  the  king’s  bel¬ 
ligerent  propensities,  ib. — friendship  subsisting  between  Walpole 
and  the  queen,  508 — immoralities  of  the  court,  509 — illness  and 
death  of  the  queen,  510 — grossness  of  the  age,  512 — relationship 
between  Hervey  and  IValpole,  lA.— comparison  of  their  times  with 
the  present,  ib.  See  Walpole's  Letters  to  Lady  Ossory. 

Hottentots,  Labours  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the,  467. 

I 

II  ventidue  Marzo,  primo  Giorno  dell’  Indipendenza  Lombarda.  See 
Lombardy,  Revolt  in. 

J 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  friendship  for  Goldsmith,  212 — anecdotes  respect¬ 
ing,  ib. — his  critique  on  style  and  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  206-13 — 
his  opinion  of  him  as  an  historian,  214.  See  Goldsmith,  Oliver. 
Jtdien,  the  Apostate,  comparison  of,  with  Frederick  William  IV. 
See  Strauss. 

L 

Labour,  productiveness  of,  causes  whic)^  promote,  322 — Mr.  Mill’s 
views  on  the  subject,  321-3. 

Labourers,  Agricultural,  Mr.  Mill’s  remedies  for  distress  of,  324-6. 
Legacy  and  Probate  Duty,  reforms  necessary  in,  389. 

Lepell,  Miss,  marriage  of,  with  Lord  Hervey,  490 — couplet  on  her 
marriage,  ib. 

Lieu-tscheu,  his  description  of  Chinese  system  of  gardening,  419. 
Light,  transmission  of,  theory  of,  111-14. 

Lombardy,  the  Revolt  in,  143— circumstances  leading  to,  144-5 — 
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niisrule  of  Austria  chief  cause,  146-50 — invasion  of  Papal  states 
by  Austria,  147 — policy  of  the  Popes,  147-9 — grievances  of  the 
Lombards,  149 — their  manifesto  to  the  European  nations,  150 — 
Mr.  Bowycr’s  account  of  their  misgovernment,  151 — first  symptoms 
of  discontent  on  the,  installation  of  new  archbishop  of  Milan,  152 
— brutality  of  Austrian  soldiery,  152-4 — arrest  of  Casati,  mayor  of 
Milan,  153 — assassinations  committed  by  the  soldiery,  154 — re¬ 
monstrances  of  the  Milanese  unheeded  by  the  emperor,  155 — letter 
of  the  emperor,  ib. — character  of  the  Austrian  police,  ib. — conduct 
of  the  government  inexcusable,  156— {wrsecutions  of  M.  Cesare 
Cantii,  157 — determination  of  the  Lonibards  to  shake  off  their 
yoke,  ib. — outbreak  of  the  revolt,  ib. — letters  of  the  Archduke 
Rainer,  158 — successes  of  the  Milanese,  158-9 — withdrawal  of  the 
Austrians  from  Milan,  159 — determination  of  the  Lombards  to 

i  have  a  constitutional  king  and  government,  162 — character  of 
Charles  Albert,  ib. — his  vindication,  ib.  See  Germanic  Empire ; 
Europe,  State  of. 

Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  origin  of  German  literature,  12. 

M 

jrCidloeh,  Mr.,  his  definition  of  jmlitical  economy,  297 — ^his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  297.  See  Milts  Political  Economy. 

Macdouall,  Mr.,  non-admission  of,  to  the  Hebrew  Chair,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  University,  192. 

Maegregor's  Progress  of  Civilisation.  See  Europe,  State  of. 

Magellanic  clouds,  description  of,  117-19. 

Mallet's  narrative  of  Sea  Kings  of  Norway,  extract  from,  74-6. 

Marie  de  France,  poetical  translations  of,  20. 

Marriages,  the  Spanish,  history  of  the,  550. 

Marseilles  originally  a  Grecian  colony,  4. 

Martineau,  Miss,  her  ‘  Egypt  and  its  Faith,’  extract  from,  63. 

Mason,  lines  of,  on  Moor  Park,  424. 

Milky  IFay,  description  of  the,  120. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  on  Political  Economy — his  Essays,  293— division 
of  the  work,  ib. — ordinary  definitions  of  the  term  ‘  Political  Eco- 
‘  nomy,’  294 — objections  to  these  definitions,  ib. — Mr.  Mill  defines 
it  a  science,  294-7 — Political  Economy  both  an  Art  and  a 
Science,  ib. — these  ideas  confounded  by  the  definition,  ib. — defini¬ 
tion  of  Political  Economy  by  Sir  James  Stew’art,  ib. — French 
economists  gave  a  different  definition,  295 — Physiocrats,  the  term 
by  which  they  were  known,  ib. — Quesnay  their  founder,  ib. — 
statement  of  their  views,  ib. — Turgot  differed  in  his  mode  of 
treating  the  subject,  ib. — Adam  Smith,  founder  of  modern  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy,  296 — considered  the  subject  as  an  art,  ib. — Divisions 
of  his  work,  ib. — statement  of  his  views,  ib. — ^views  of  Mr.  M‘Cul- 
loch,  297 — other  economists  treat  the  subject  as  an  art,  ib. — laws 
of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  co-extensive,  or  not,  with 
whole  body  of  sciences  and  arts?  298.  Mr.  Mill’s  solution  of  the 
question,  299 — justice  of  his  views,  ib. — they  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  ‘  Political  Economy  is  a  science  treating  of  production  and 
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‘  distribution  of  wealth,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  laws  of  human 
‘  nature,’  300 — yet  this  view  not  sufficiently  accurate,  ib. — similar 
views  of  Ricardo,  297-301 — Political  Economy  not  a  hypothetical 
science,  302 — objections  to  its  being  treated  hypothetically,  302-4 
— publication  of  his  ‘  Principles,’  ib. — lapse  of  time  between  two 
publications  induces  a  inodiKcation  of  his  views,  ib. — formerly 
treated  subject  as  an  hypothetical  science—  in  *  Principles  ’  it  is  a 
positive  art,  U». — division  of  the  work  into  five  books,  305 — divides 
instruments  of  production  into  three  classes,  ib. — followsclassification 
of  French  and  English  economists,  ib. — his  nomenclature  different, 
ib. — substitutes  expression  ‘natural  agents’  for  ‘land,’  ib. — this 
an  improvement,  ib. — Hermann’s  divisions  considered,  306 — de¬ 
finition  of  terms  ‘  productive  and  unproductive,’  308 —  Adam 
Smith’s  definition  of  these  terms,  309 — definition  of  the  term 
*  capital,’  ib. — some  questions  arising  from  this  definition  noticed, 
others  not,  311 — distinction  between  ‘fixed  and  circulating’  capi¬ 
tal,  312 — views  of  Mr.  Mill  regarding,  313 — objection  to  his  no¬ 
menclature,  314 — ‘  materials'  best  definition  for  term  ‘circulating 
‘  capital,’  ‘  instruments'  for  ‘  fixed  capital,’  ib. — laws  which  govern 
increase  of  labour,  capital,  and  land,  315 — subject  of  land  not 
fairly  treated  by  Mr.  Mill,  317 — the  law  of  ‘distribution,’  319 — 
definition  of  the  word  ‘  wages,’  320.  Defective  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Mill,  321 — indication  of  some  of  his  principal  points, 
ib. — causes  which  promote  productiveness  of  labour,  322 — subject 
inconclusively  treated,  ib. — efiects  of  taxation,  323 — profits  of  ca¬ 
pitalists  depends  on  two  causes,  t5.— case  of  agricultural  labourers 
considered,  324-6 — remedies  for  insufficient  wages,  326 — ulti¬ 
mate  remedy,  a  national  education,  327 — means  suggested  for  ele¬ 
vating  condition  of  the  labourer,  ib. — his  remedial  measures  for 
Ireland  impracticable,  ib. — his  theory  of  profit  and  rent  not  ma¬ 
terially  difterent  from  Ricardo’s,  328 — influence  of  society  on 

production  and  distribution,  ib _ features  which  characterise  this 

influence,  ib. — present  state  of  society  a  subject  for  alarm,  329 — 
the  stationary  state  the  terror  of  economists,  330 — anticipations  of 
Mr.  Mill  respecting  it,  ib. — ‘influence of  government’  considered, 
ib. — taxation,  a  necessary  duty  of  government,  332 — grounds  and 
limits  of  the  non-interference  principle,  ib. — the  exemptions  to 
government  interference,  333 — his  objections  to  government  inter¬ 
ference,  333-5 — evils  of  excessive  centralisation,  335— excep¬ 
tions  to  general  rule  of  non-interference,  336-9 — the  contract  of 
marriage  considered,  337 — observance  of  the  Sabbath,  338 — 
voyages  of  discovery,  ib. — the  whole  work  a  magazine  of  truths 
and  precepts  for  philosophers  and  statesmen,  339.  See  Revolution 
and  Reform. 

Molbech's  Ilerzogthum  Schleswig.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Molbech's  Lund  Upsala  og  Stockholm.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Monarchic  Danoise.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Moniteur  Universel,  Le.  See  Republic,  the  French. 

Mundy,  Captain  Roilney,  his  narrative  of  events  in  Borneo  and 
Celebes,  63-94.  See  Archipelago,  Oriental. 
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N 

Napoleon,  Emperor,  continental  policy  of,  272-9.  See  Germanic 
Vxnpire. 

National  Debt,  note  on  origin  and  l^ality  of,  393 — Mr.  Newman’s 
remarks  on,  ib. 

Newman's,  Professor  F.  W.,  his  appeal  to  the  middle  classes  on 
necessity  for  reform,  360.  See  Revolution  and  Reform. 

Niebungens  Not,  antiquity  of  the,  13— disputed,  14 — sketch  of  the 
poem,  15-17 — founded  in  pagan  story,  18. 

.  Northumberland,  Duke  of,  his  munificent  ofier  to  Sir  John  Herschel, 
143. 


O 

Oestreichs  Zukunft.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Ordination  service,  evil  influence  of,  181-3. 

Oriental  Archipelago,  piracy  in  the,  63-94. 

Ossory,  Countess  of,  Horace  Walpole’s  letters  to.  See  IValpole, 
Horace. 

Orford  University  Statutes,  Ward’s  translation  of.  See  Universities, 
the  English. 


P 

Panslavism,  the  theory  of,  553-6. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  Mr.  Newman’s  scheme  of,  380. 

Pentarchie  Europdische.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Phre  Benoist,  extract  from  letters  of,  on  gardens  of  the  Chinese, 
412-13.  ^e  China. 

Philology,  use  of,  in  study  of  Ethnology,  470. 

Physiocrats,  opinions  of  the,  on  political  economy,  295 — their  school 
founded  by  Quesnay,  ib. 

Physiology,  contributions  of  science  of,  to  study  of  Ethnology,  445. 

Piracy  in  the  Oriental  Archipelago.  See  Archipelago,  Oriental. 

Political  Economy.  See  the  subject  fully  treated  in  Mill’s  Political 
Economy. 

Pope,  satire  of,  on  Lord  Hervey,  488. 

Prandis  Austrian  assassinations  in  Italy,  143-63.  See  Lombardy, 
Revolt  in. 

Preussische  Zustdnde.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Prichard,  Dr.,  review  of  his  works  on  Ethnology,  429.  See  Ethno- 

Provencal  Poetry,  priority  of,  to  that  of  Scandinavia,  a  subject  of 
controversy,  1 — recently  revived  on  the  Continent,  i5.— entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ib. — under  name  of  Ro¬ 
mantic  School,  it  governs  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  present 
age,  2 — the  Loire  the  boundary  between  two  distinct  dialects,  the 
langue  doc  and  the  langue  a  oil,  ib. — derivation  of  these  terms, 
2-8 — the  langue  doc,  the  dialect  of  the  troubadours,  ib. — langue 
doil  the  language  of  the  trouveres,  now  Modern  French,  ib. — Opi¬ 
nions  of  various  writers  respecting  their  claims  to  originality,  2-3 
— Latin,  the  almost  universal  language  of  Gaul,  2-5-12 — Irruption 
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of  the  Visigoths  introduced  new  elements  into  languages  of  Gnul, 
— invasion  of  Franks  under  Clovis,  and  final  subjection  of  Caul, 
ib. — general  decay  of  Latin  language,  6-7-12 — troubadours  and 
trouveres  the  successors  of  Grecian  actors  and  singers,  8 — cha¬ 
racter  of  their  entertainments,  8-26 — oaths  of  Louis  and  Charles 
earliest  specimens  of  language  of  Gothic  invaders,  1 1 — the  Neo- 
Latin  dialect  a  resemblance  of  the  langue  doc,  ib. — Marie  de 
France,  poetical  translations  of,  20 — distinction  between  Provencal 
and  Scandinavian  poetry,  22-3 — this  distinction  favours  priority 
of  Scandinavian  poetry,  ib. — poem  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine,  23-4 
the  langue  doc  and  langue  doil  often  used  indifferently  both  by 
troubadours  and  trouviires,  25 — William  IX.  claimed  by  both  as 
their  chief,  ib. — his  poetry,  i6.— style  of  the  poetry  of  troubadours, 

•  26-8— the  troubadour  and  jougUur  originally  distinct  classes — 

.  afterwards  blended,  26-31 — their  poems  called  sirventes  and  chan~ 

sons — the  latter  most  esteemed,  ib. — both  troubadours  and  trou- 
vferes  visit  other  countries,  28— they  form  societies,  and  compete 
for  distinction  in  their  respective  styles,  28-9 — opinions  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  29 — mind  of  Petrarch  congenial  to  their  school,  ib. — 
romantic  passion  of  Jaupe  Rudal,  29-30 — parallel  to  Petrarch’s 
love  for  Laura,  29. — Bertran  de  Bom,  30— character  of  his  poetry, 

•  ib. — Dante’s  reference  to  him,  i5.— decline  of  influence  of  trouba¬ 

dours,  31 — style  of  poetry  of  trouveres,  ib.- — fabliaux  more  cul¬ 
tivated  by  them  than  the  canzone,  ib. — M.  Dinaux’s  opinion  of 
compositions  of  troubadours  and  trouveres,  32 — the  style  of  both 
now  discarded,  ib.  ' 

Psychology,  contributions  of,  to  science  of  Ethnology,  460. 

Polemy  Soter,  reign  and  character  of,  42-8. 

Pulteney,  Mr.,  his  enmity  to  Walpole,  496 — his  character,  ib.  See 
Hervey,  Lord. 


Q’ 

Quesnay,  his  principles  of  political  economy,  295 — founder  of  the 
‘  Physiocrats,’  ib. 


R 

Rainer,  Archduke,  letters  of,  on  the  revolt  in  Lombardy,  158. 
Reform  Bill,  disappointment  regarding  results  of,  374. 

Republic,  the  French,  its  present  condition  and  prospects,  225-6 — 
means  by  which  it  was  created,  not  a  demonstration  of  true  national 
feeling,  226 — weakness  of  the  old  regime,  227 — favourable  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  was  formed,  228 — adhesions  to  it  from  all 
parties,  ib. — institution  of  the  garde  mobile,  ib. — composition  of  the 
National  Assembly  a  good  criterion  of  popular  sentiment,  229 — 
formation  of  a  triumvirate,  ib. — General  Cavaignac  the  popular 
.  f  avourite,  ib. — majority  of  the  ‘  people  ’  not  true  republicans,  230 — 
-  character  of  the  French  the  real  cause  of  the  revolution,  232 — 
Lamartine  and  his  republicanism  rejected,  233 — the  National 
Assembly  not  ‘  republican,’  234 — the  bourgeoisie  the  predominant 
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party,  ih. — uncertain  state  of  the  government,  235 — gradual  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  limited  monarchy,  236.  See  Europe^  State  of. 

Revolution  and  Reform — Professor  Newman’s  appeal  to  Middle 
Classes  considered  360 — no  class  has  a  right  to  dictate  reforms, 
361 — the  influencing  part  of  the  nation  possess  this  power,  ib. — 
danger  of  delaying  reform,  ib. — expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
Government  preventing  expression  of  public  opinion,  362*4 — 
evils  of  a  revolutionary  state,  364 — sudden  changes  detrimental, 
365— confirmatory  opinions  of  various  writers,  ib. — stability  not 
attained  by  sudden  reforms,  367 — the  Communist  and  Socialist 
theories  of  France,  368 — test  of  political  arrangements  should  be 
their  applicability,  369 — ‘  constitutions  are  not  made,  but  grow,’  ib. 
— law  of  continuity  and  influence  of  time  essential  to  political 
solidity,  370 — illustrations  from  ancient  history,  ib. — our  own  con¬ 
stitution  the  growth  of  ages,  ib. — marked  by  the  law  of  continuity, 
ib. — changes  induced,  gradual  but  safe,  372 — duty  of  minister  to 
wait  the  will  of  the  nation,  373— changes  in  our  representative 
system  too  vast  for  sudden  experiment,  ib. — Reform  Bill  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  some,  374 — plea  for  right  of  universal  suffrage  rests 
on  two  grounds,  375 — their  absurdity  demonstrated,  ib. — expe¬ 
diency  the  limit  for  universal  suffrage,  377 — extension  of  suffrage 
will  not  materially  affect  the  representation,  378 — detail  of  Mr. 
Newman’s  scheme,  380 — the  Ballot,  381 — its  influence  on  bribery 
and  corruption  miscalculated,  382— division  of  electoral  districts 
one  of  chief  features  of  the  ‘  Charter,’  ib. — its  inapplicability,  ih. — 
elective  franchise  dependent  on  payment  of  taxes,  a  theory  of  Brit¬ 
ish  constitution,  383— remedial  measures  of  the  government,  385 
— re-iidjustment  of  property  and  income-tax  a  desirable  financial 
reform,  386 — Mr.  Mill’s  opinion,  387 — opinion  of  Mr.  Cobden,  388 
— legacy  and  probate  duty  another  subject  for  fiscal  reform,  389 — 
people  of  England  jealous  of  government  interference,  390 — ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  national  jealousy,  390-3 — the 
National  Debt,  393 — Professor  Newman's  opinion,  it  is  notai  legal 
debt,  ih. — to  meet  the  national  difliculties,  the  nation  must  reform 
itself,  395 — the  lower  classes  should  exercise  provident  habits,  and 
contract  prudent  marriages,  ib. — emigration  a  remedy  for  national 
distress,  397 — duties  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes, 
397-8— duties  of  the  upper  classes,  398-9 — Education  and  Reli¬ 
gion  the  basis  for  our  Reformation,  401 — contrasted  condition  of 
France,  ib. — hope  for  future  well-being  as  a  nation  founded  on  our 
reverence  for  Law  and  Religion,  403.  See  Mill's  Political  Economy. 

Ricardo,  Mr.,  his  views  on  political  economy,  301.  See  Mill's  Poli¬ 
tical  hx;onomy. 

Romantiker,  meaning  of  the  term,  95. 

Rosse,  Earl  of,  account  of  his  leviathan  telescope,  143. 

Rue,  M.  I’Abbe  de  la,  review  of  his  ‘  Essais  llistoriques  sur  les  Bards, 
&c.  Normands  et  Anglo-Normands,’  1-32.  See  Provencal  Poetry. 

Ruge's  Anekdote.  See  Germanic  Empire. 
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Saturn  and  his  Satellites,  observations  of  Ilerschel  on,  141. 

Scandinaria,  poetry  of,  its  priority  to  that  of  Provence  a  disputed 
subject,  1 — recent  revival  of  the  controversy,  ib. — reception  of 
Christianity  in,  9 — a  written  lan"ua"e  introduced  into,  ib. — death 
of  Sturle  Thordson,  its  last  professional  scald,  i6.— collection  of 
traditional  literature  of,  by  Sromund  and  Are,  10 — preservation  of 
traditions  of,  10-11 — oaths  of  Louis  and  Charles,  earliest  specimens 
of  language  of  Gothic  invaders,  11 — Neo-Latin  dialect  a  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  langue  (Toe,  ib. — Niebelungens  Not,  antiquity  and 
originality  of  the,  13 — disputed,  14 — sketch  of  the  poem,  15-17 — 
founded  on  pagan  story,  18 — legend  of  Sigurd  Fafnirsbane,  18-19 
poem  of  Beowulf,  19 — evidence  of  its  Christian  origin,  ib. — subject 
of  the  poem,  ib. — unknown  to  the  Saga,  ib. — date  assigned  to  the 
poem,  20 — character  of  the  poetry  of  the  Scalds,  ib. — distinction  of, 
from  that  of  the  Troubadours,  22-23 — this  distinction  favours  pri¬ 
ority  of  Scandinavian  poetry,  ib.  See  Provengal  Poetry. 

SchlegrI,  A.  W.  Von,  review  of  his  ‘  Observations  sur  la  Literature 
‘  Proven^ale,*  1-32.  See  Provencal  Poetry. 

Sea  Kings  of  Norway,  a  legend  of,  74-6. 

See-how,  lake  and  gardens  of,  417. 

*  Sequences,’  method  of,  Herschel’s  doctrine  of,  137. 

Sharpe,  Samuel,  his  history  of  Egypt,  32 — qualifications  of,  for  an 
historian,  33 — style  of  his  narrative,  ib. — anathema  of  Southey  not 
applicable  to,  ib. — his  division  of  Egyptian  history  into  three 
periods,  35 — liis  opinion  as  to  cause  of  Egypt’s  early  wealth,  38 — 
his  character  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  44 — description  of  the  museum  at 
Alexandria,  47-56 — his  account  of  religion  of  ancient  Egyptians, 
57 — his  summary  of  their  character,  61.  See  Egypt. 

Sigurd  Fafnirsbane,  legends  of,  18-19. 

Simon's  Annehmen  oder  Ablenen.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Slawen,  Russen,  und  Germanen.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Smith,  Adam,  founder  of  modern  political  economy,  296 — his  opinions 
on  the  subject,  ib.  See  Milts  Political  Economy. 

Smith,  Hon.  R.  Vernon,  review  of  his  edition  of  Walpole’s  Letters, 
339-60. 

Staunton,  Sir  George,  his  account  of  Yuen-min-yuen,  Zhe-hol,  and 
See-how,  414-7.  See  China. 

Strauss's  Political  Pamphlet,  ‘Julian  the  Apostate  and  Frederick 
‘  William  IV.’  94 — its  design,  an  anatomy  of  character  of  Frederick 
William,  ib. — style  of  the  work,  ib. — its  wit  lies  in  its  erudition,  95 
—meaning  of  the  term  Romantiker,  ib. — Julian  a  Romanticist,  96 
— Julian  and  Frederick  William  synonymous,  97 — the  latter  a 
pupil  of  Schelling,  the  former  educated  by  Romanticists  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  ib. — resemblance  of  the  two  cliaracters,  ib. — similarity  of 
their  policy,  both  civil  and  religious,  98 — .Jews  much  favoured  by 
Julian,  ib. — tlivine  right  of  kings,  a  dogma  of  both,  99 — oratorical 
ambition  of  both,  100 — excuses  Heathen  Romanticists,  condemns 
the  Christian,  101 — sympathy  of  Strauss  for  Polytheism  of  .Julian, 
102 — extracts  in  proof,  101-2 — Strauss  guilty  of  contradiction. 
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103 — confounds  spirit  of  Christianity  with  perishable  forms  of 
Aliddle  Ages,  ib. — prophetic  close  of  the  pamphlet  a  consolatory 
trutli,  ib.  See  Europe,  State  of. 

Suffolk,  Lady,  mistress  of  George  11.,  character  of,  503.  See  Her- 
vey.  Lord. 

Suffrage,  Universal,  exercise  of  right  of,  discussed,  375 — will  not 
produce  any  sensible  effect  on  the  representation,  378. 

T 

Taxation,  our  system  of,  383-5 — right  of  elective  franchise  dependent 
on,  383. 

Telescopes,  mode  of  ascertaining  powers  of,  1 10. 

Test  Articles,  the  Academical,  ^e  Universities,  the  English. 

Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  English  standard  of  faith,  169— evils  arising 
from  subscription  to,  170. 

Triarchie  Europaische.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Heron’s  Constitutional  History  of.  See 
Universities,  the  English. 

Troubadours,  lays  of,  were  composed  of  the  langue  (Toe,  2.  See 
Provencal  Poetry. 

Troureres,  language  of,  consisted  of  the  langue  dCoil,  2 — now  the 
modern  French,  ib.  See  Provengal  Poetry. 

,  U 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  its  influence  on  English  universities,  169. 

Universities,  the  English,  antiquity  of,  a  great  advantage,  163 — in 
this  consists  their  power  to  resist  change,  164 — ^yet  exposes  them 
to  great  evils,  ib. — their  bigotry  in  religion,  165 — infallibility  as¬ 
sumed  by,  equally  with  Romish  church,  16fr — veneration  for  Aris¬ 
totle  and  his  philosophy,  167 — neutrality  of  the  state  with  regard 
to  religious  opinion,  ib. — apathy  of  the  |  people  to,  168 — these,  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  universities,  ib. — universities  possess  no  theo¬ 
logical  judgment  of  their  own,  169 — Act  of  Uniformity  still  binding, 
ib. — the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  their  standard  of  faith,  ib. — evils 
arising  from  subscription  to,  170 — insincerity  and  hypocrisy  the 
result,  ib. — such  a  test  no  guarantee  of  faith,  but  only  of  profes¬ 
sion,  172 — the  test  never  imposed  on  the  laity,  173 — absurdity  of 
the  system,  174 — identifleation  of  the  church  and  universities  re¬ 
sults  from  the  usurpation  of  the  clerical  orders,  178 — the  colleges 
distinct  lay  corporations  as  well  as  the  universities,  179— the  Re¬ 
formation  left  the  colleges  unreformed,  ib. — changes  produced  by 
Reformation  should  affect  the  collegiate  system,  180 — the  ordina¬ 
tion  service,  181 — startling  in  its  terms,  182 — evils  resulting  from, 
183 — affects  constitution  of  the  colleges,  ib. — remedies  suggested 
by  Blackstone,  184 — existing  system  unfavourable  to  any  remedy, 
ib. — theology  not  in  a  flourishing  condition,  185 — all  other  branches 
of  knowledge  '  flourish,  186 — same  evils  affect  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  ib. — exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from,  187 — ex|)osure  of 
the  grievance  by  Mr.  Heron,  ib. — system  adopted  in  the  Scotch 
universities,  19(1 — the  Act  of  Security,  191 — test  applicable  only 
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to  teacliers,  ib. — cases  in  illustration,  192 — removal  of  tests  the 
only  means  for  removing  evils  affecting  our  universities,  193. 

V 

Vienna,  Treaties  of,  charter  of  European  constitution,  516 — opposition 
of  French  to,  ib.  See  Europe,  State  of. 

Virginis,  y,  Herschel’s  observation  on  the  star,  132. 

W 

Walpole,  Horace,  Vernon  Smith’s  edition  of  his  ‘Letters  to  Countess 
‘  of  Ossory,’  339 — charm  and  value  of  his  writings,  ib. — difference 
of  opinion  as  to  his  temper  and  disposition,  340— his  mind  com¬ 
pared  to  his  house  at  Strawberry  Hill,  ib. — affectation  the  essence 
of  his  character,  ib. — letter  illustrative  of  this,  ib. — his  depreciation 
of  his  own  works,  341 — this  a  mark  of  his  littleness,  342 — influence 
of  reviews  and  newspapers  on  the  public  mind,  ib. — discredit  at¬ 
tached  to  the  literary  profession,  343-5 — now  removed,  345 — speech 
of  Mr.  Smythe  on  present  and  former  estimate  of  literary  men, 
346 — Walpole’s  critique  on  Jephson’s  tragedy,  347 — induced  to 
write  the  epilogue,  ib. — his  opinion  of  Goldsmith’s  comedy  ‘  She 
‘  Stoops  to  Conquer,’  348 — his  contempt  of  Beaumarchais,  ib. — 
distaste  for  the  Encyclopaedist  School,  ib. — his  estimate  of  Mon¬ 
taigne,  ib. — his  preference  of  Mason  to  Pope,  349 — depreciation  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  ib. — his  bold  opinion  of  Chatterton,  ib. — his  criticisms 
on  plays  and  players  characterised  by  same  prejudices,  350 — de¬ 
preciates  Garrick,  349-  52 — anecdote  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  352 — opinion 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  ib. — Walpole  and  Lady  Browne  attacked  by  a 
highwayman,  353 — instances  of  the  selfishness  and  ignorance  of 
the  higher  ranks,  354-5 — curious  adventure  of  Charles  Fox,  355 — 
death  of  Lord  Clive,  356 — Walpole’s  bon  mots,  ib. — his  stories 
illustrative  of  the  manners  of  his  day,  357 — his  affection  for 
Madame  du  Deffand,  358 — his  acquaintance  with  the  Misses  Berry, 
ib. — Lord  Ossory’s  estimate  of  his  social  talents,  360.  See  Hervey, 
John,  Lord. 

Walter  of  Aquitaine,  Poem  of,  23-4— opinion  of  M.  Fauriel  respect¬ 
ing,  23— subject  of  the  poem,  24. 

William  IX.,  chief  of  troubadours  and  trouvcres,  25 — memoir  of,  ib. 
— character  of  his  poetry,  ib. — William  of  Malmesbury’s  opinion  of 
him,  ib. 

Y 

Yuen-min-yuen,  imperial  gardens  of,  414. 

Z 

Zhe-hol,  Chinese  gardens  of,  414. 
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